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ESSAY I. 


Of the Delicacy of Taste 
and Passion. 


T HERE is a certain Delicacy of Pajfioit, to 
which fome People arc iuhjefl, that makes 
them extremely fenfible to all the Accidents 
of Life, and gives them a lively Joy upon every 
profperous Event, as well as a piercing Grief, when 
they meet with Crofles and Adverfity. favours and 
Good Offices eafily engage their Friendlhip ■ w ]Ate 
the fmalleft Injury provokes their Refcntmem. Any 
Honour or Mark of Diixin&ion elevates them above 
Meal ure ; but they are as fenfibly touch’d with Con¬ 
tempt. People of this Character have, no doubt, 
much more lively Enjoyments, as well as more pun¬ 
gent Sorrow's, than Men of more cool and fed ate 
Tempers: But, I believe, when every thing is ba¬ 
lanc’d, there is no one, that would not rather chufe 
to be of the latter Character, were he entirely Mailer 
of hls own Oifpofition. Good or ill Fortune is very 
little at onr own Difppfel: And when a Perfon, that 
has this Sen Ability of Temper, meets with any Misfor¬ 
tune, his Sorrow or Refentment takes intire PoflLf- 
fi°n of him, and deprives him of all Relifli in the 
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2 ESSAY L 

common Occurrences of Life; the right Enjoyment 
of which forms the greatest Fait of our Happineft, 
Great Pleafures are much lefs frequent than great 
Pains; fo that a fenfible Temper mu ft meet with 
fewer Trials in th* former Way than in the latter. 
Not to mention, that Men of fuch lively Paflions 
are apt to be tranfported beyond all Bounds of Pru¬ 
dence and Difcretion, and to take falfe Steps in the 
Conduct of Life, which arc often irretrievable, 

There is a Delicacy of Tajle obfervabie in fomc 
Men, which very much refembles this Delicacy of 
Pajflon, and produces the fame Senfibility to Beauty 
and Deformity of every Kind, as that docs to Prof- 
perity and Adverfity, Obligations and Injuries, 
When you prefent a Poem or a Figure to a Man 
poffefs'd of this Talent, the Delicacy of his Feeling, 
or Sentiments, makes him be touched very fenfibly 
by every Part of it ; nor are the mafterly Strokes 
perceived with a more exquifxte Rclifti and Satis¬ 
faction, than the Negligences or Abfurdities with 
Difguft and Uneafmefs. A polite and judicious 
Convention affords him the higheft Entertainment; 
Rudertefs or Impertinence is as great a Puniflnuent 
to him. In fliort, Delicacy of Tafte has the fame 
Effe& as Delicacy of Paflion : It enlarges the Sphere 
both of our Happinefs and Mifery, and makes us 
fenfible of Pains, as well as Pleafures, that eicape 
the reft of Mankind, 

I believe, however, there is no one, who will 
not agree with me, that notwithftanding this Re- 

femblance> 
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femblance, a Delicacy of Tafte is as much to be de¬ 
fied and cultivated as a Delicacy of Paflion is to bo 
lamented, and to be remedied, if poflible. The good 
or ill Accidents of Life are very little at our Dif- 
pofal; but we are pretty much Mailers what Books 
we fhall read, what Diverfions we fhall partake of, 
and what Company we fhall keep. The ancient Phi- 
lofophers endeavour’d to render Happinefs entirely 
independent of every Thing external. That is im- 
pofiible to be at tabl'd: But every wife Man will en¬ 
deavour to place his Happinefs on fuch Objedls as 
depend mod upon himfelf: And that is not to be at - 
tauid fo much by any other Means as by this Deli¬ 
cacy of Sentiment. When a Man is poflefs’d of that 
1 alent, he is more happy by what pleafes his Tafte, 
than by what gratifies his Appetites, and receives 
more Enjoyment from a Poem or a Piece of Reafon- 
ing than the moft expenfive Luxury can afford. 

How far the Delicacy of Tafte, and that of Paf- 
fion, are connected together in the original Frame of 
the Mind, it is hard to determine. To me there ap¬ 
pears to be a very confidcrable Connexion betwixt 
them. For we may obferve that Women, who have 
more oelicate Paflions than Men, have alfo a more 
delicate 1 afte of the Ornaments of Life, of Drefs, 
Equipage, and the ordinary Decencies of Behaviour. 
Any Excellency in thefe hits their Tafte much fooner 
than ours ; and when you pleafe their Tafte, you 
fcon engage their Affe&ions. 
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But whatever Connexion there may be originally 
betwixt thefe Difpo fit ions, I am perfuadcd, that 
nothing is fo proper to cure us of this Delicacy of 
Paffion, as the cultivating of that higher and more 
refined Tafte, which enables us to judge of the Cha¬ 
racters of Men, of Compofitiom of Genius, and of 
the Productions of the nobler Arts* A greater or Iefs 
Reliihof thofe obvious Beauties that ftrike the Senfes, 
depends entirely upon the*greater or lefs Senfibi- 
lity of the Temper: But, with Regard to the Liberal 
Arts and the Sciences, a fine Tafte is really nothing 
but ftrong Senfe, or at leaft depends fo much upon 
it, that they arc infeparable. To judge aright of a 
Compofition of Genius, there are fo many Views 
to be taken in, fo many Circumfiances to be com¬ 
pared, and fuch a Knowledge of human Nature re- 
tpiifite, that no Man, who is not poffefs’d of the 
founded Judgment, will ever make a tolerable Critic 
in fuch Performances* And this is a new fteafon for 
cultivating a Relilh in the Liberal Arts, Our Judg¬ 
ment will ftrengthen by this Exerrife ; We fhall form 
truer Notions of Life : Many Things, which rejoice 
or afflift others, will appear to us too frivolous to 
engage our Attention ; And we (hall lofe by Degrees 
that Senfibility and Delicacy of Faflion, which is fo 
incommodious. 

But perhaps I have gone roo far in faying, 
That a cultivated Tafte for the polite Arts extin guiJhes 
the paffions, and renders us indifferent to thofe Ob¬ 
jects which ate fo fondly purfued by the reft of Man¬ 
kind. W hen I reflect a little more, I find, that it 

rather 
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rather improves our Senfibility for all the tender and 
agreeable Paffiom ; at the fame Time that it renders 
the Mind incapable of the rougher and more bo> 
fterous Emotions, 

Ingenuas dldiciffe fiddlier artis t 
EmolUt mores, me fmit ejjeferos * 

For this, I think there maybe affigifd two very 
natural Rcafons. In the firft Place, nothing is fa 
improving to the Temper as the Study of the Beau* 
ties, either of Poetry 3 Eloquence, Mufick, or Paint¬ 
ing. They give a certain Elegance of Sentiment* 
which the reft of Mankind are entire Strangers to. 
The Emotions they excite are foft and tender. They 
draw the Mind off* from the Hurry of Rufmefs and 
Inter eft ; cherifh Reflection; difpofe to Tranquillity ; 
and produce an agreeable Melancholy, which, of all 
Difpofitions of the Mind, is the beft faked to Love 
and Friendfhip, 

I n the fecund Place, a Delicacy of Tafte is favou¬ 
rable to Love and Friendftiip, by confining our 
Choice to few People, and making us indifferent to 
the Company and Converfation of the greateftPart of 
Men. You will very feldom find, that mere Men of 
the World, whatever ftrong Scnfe they may be en¬ 
dowed with, are very nice in diftinguifhing of Cha¬ 
racters, or in marking thofe infen fib le Differences and 
Gradations which make one Man preferable to ano¬ 
ther, Any one, that has competent Senfe, is fuffi- 
cient for their Entertainment; They talk to him, of 
their Pleafnre and Affairs, with the fame Franknefs as 
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they would to any other : And finding many, that affc 
fit to fupply his Place, they never feel any Vacancy 
or Want in his Abfence. Rut to make Ufe of the 
Allufion of a famous * Trench Author, the Judgment 
mny be compared to a Clock or Watch, where the 
moft ordinary Machine is fufficient to tell the Hours ; 
but the moil elaborate and artificial can only point 
out the Minutes and Seconds, and diftinguifh the 
fmalleil Differences of Time. One that has well di¬ 
gged his Knowledge both of Books and Men, has 
little Enjoyment but in the Company of a few felett 
Con^panicns. He feels too fenfibly, how much all 
the reft of Mankind fall fhort of the Notions he has 
entertained. And, his Aft'e£lions being thus con¬ 
fined in a narrow Circle, no Wonder he carries them 
further than if they were more general and undi- 
ftinguifhcd. The Gaiety and Frolick of a Bottle- 
Companion improves with him into a folid Fricnd- 
Pnp : And the Ardours of a youthful Appetite be¬ 
come an elegant Pattlon, 

* Monf % Fontcnelle, PhtrvlitidetMin to, S*ir 6, 
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ESSAY II. 


Of the Liberty of the Press. 


T HERE is nothing more apt to furprife a Fo¬ 
reigner, than the extreme liberty we enjoy 
in this Country^, of communicating whatever we 
pleafe to the Publick, and of openly cenfuring every 
Meafure which is enter'd into by the King or his Mi- 
nijflers. If the Adminiftration refolve upon War, ’tis 
affirm’d, that either wilfully or ignorantly they miftake 
the Intereft of the Nation, and that Peace, in the pre- 
fent Situation of Affairs, is infinitely preferable. If 
the Pafiion of the Minifters be for Peace, our Politi¬ 
cal Writers breathe nothing but War and Devalua¬ 
tion, and reprefent the pacifitk Conduct of the Go¬ 
vernment as mean and pufillanimous. As this Li¬ 
berty is not indulg’d in any other Government, either 
Republican or Monarchical ; in Holland and Venice , 
no more than in France or Spain ; it may very na¬ 
turally give Occafion to thefe two Queftions, Htrw it 
happens that Great Britain enjoys fuch a peculiar Privi¬ 
lege ? and, Whether the unlimited Exercife of this Li¬ 
berty be advantageous or prejudicial to the Publick? 

As to the fir ft Queftion, Why the Laws indulge 
ns in fuch an extraordinary Liberty ? I believe the 

A 4 . Reafon 
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Reafon may be deriv’d from our mix’d Form of Go 
vernment* which is neither wholly Monarchical, nor 
wholly Republican, ’Twill be found, if I miilake 
not, to be a true Gbfcrvation in Politicks, That the 
two Extremes in Government, of Li' cxty and Sla¬ 
very, approach neareft to each othe r , and, that a* 
you depart from the Extremes, and m v a little of 
Monarchy with Liberty, the Government becomes al¬ 
ways the more free ; and, on the other Hand, when 
you mix a little of Liberty with Monarchy, the Yoke 
becomes always the more grievous and intolerable* 
l fhall endeavour to explain myfelf In a Govern¬ 
ment, fuch as that of France, which is entirely abfo- 
lute, and where Laws, Cuftom, and Religion, all 
concur to make the People fully fatisfied with their 
Condition, the Monarch cannot entertain the kail 
JeahuJy againft his Subjects, and therefore is apt to 
indulge them in great Liberties both of Speech and 
Aftion. In a Government altogether Republican, 
iuch as that of Holland, where there is no Magiflrate 
fo eminent as to give Jealoufy to the State, there 
L aho no Danger in intruiling the Magiilrates w ith very 
large diferetionary Powers; and tho' many Advantages 
reiult from iuch Powers, in the Prefer vat ion of Peace 
and Order; yet they lay a confiderable Restraint on 
Mens Afiiom, and make every private Subjedl pay 
a great Refpedl to the Government. Thus it is 
evident, that the two Extremes, of abfolute Monar¬ 
chy and of a Republic, approach very near to each 
other in the moll material Circumftances. In the 
f-rjh the Magi Urate has no jealoufy of the People : 
In th z fccond, the People have no Jealoufy of the Ma¬ 
gistrate : 
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giftrate : Which want of Jcaloufy begets a mutual 
Confidence and Trull in both Cafes, and produces a 
Species of Liberty in Monarchies, and of arbitrary 
Power in Republics, 

T o juftify the other Part of the foregoing Obfer- 
vation, that in every Government the Means are 
moft wide of each other, and that the Mixtures of 
Monarchy and Liberty render the Yoke either more 
eafy or more grievous ; I mull take Notice oi a Re¬ 
mark of Tacitus with Regard to the Romans under 
their Emperors, that they neither could bear total 
Slavery nor total Liberty, Nec totam fernjitutan> me 
ini am liber tat cm pat I pojfunt. This Remark a famous 
Poet has tranHated and applied to the Englife, in Ids 
admirable Description of Queen Elizabeth's Policy and. 
Government, 

Et fit aimer fonjoug a P Arfgloil indomft /, 

£hii ne peut ni fer* iz/r, ni asi^jre cn liberth 

Henriade, Liit* I, 

According to thefe Remarks, we are to confider 
the Roman Government under the Emperors as a 
Mixture of DefpotHm and Liberty, where the DeL 
potifm prevailed ; and the Englijh Government as a 
Mixture of the fame Kind, but where the Liberty 
predominates. The Conferences are exaflly con¬ 
formable to the foregoing Gbfervation ; and fuch as 
may be expected from thofe mixed Forms of Go¬ 
vernment, which beget a mutual Watchfulnefs and 
Jealoufy, The Reman Emperors were, many of 
A 5 them,. 
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them, the mod frightful Tyrants that ever difgraced 
Humanity ; and ’tis evident their Cruelty was chiefly 
excited by their Jealoufy , and by their obferving, 
that all the great Men of Rome bore with Impatience 
the Dominion of a Family, which, but a little before, 
was no ways fuperior to their own. On the other 
Hand, as the Republican Part of the Government 
prevails in England, tho’ with a great Mixture of 
Monarchy, 'tis obliged, for its own Prefcrvation, to 
maintain a watchful Jealoufy over the Magiftrates, to 
remove all diferetionary Powers, and to fecure every 
one’s Life and Fortune by general and inflexible 
Laws. No Adlion mull be deemed a Crime but what 
the Law has plainly determined to be fucli : No Crime 
mull be imputed to a Man but from a legal Proof 
before his Judges : And even thefe Judges mull be 
his Fellow-Subje&s, who are obliged, by their own 
Interefl, to have a watchful Eye over the Encroach¬ 
ments and Violence of the Mini Hers. From thefe 
Caufes it proceeds, that there is as much Liberty, 
and even, perhaps, Licentioufnefs in Britain , as 
there were formerly Slavery and Tyranny in Rome . 

These Principles account for the great Liberty oi 
the Prefs in thefe Kingdoms, beyond what is in¬ 
dulg'd in any other Government. ’Tis fufficiently 
known, that defpotic Power would deal in upon us, 
W’ere vve not extreme watchful to prevent its Progrefs, 
and were there not an eafy Method of conveying th« 
Alarum from one End of the Kingdom to the other. 
The Spirit of the People mud frequently be rouzd 
to curb the Ambition of the Court; and the Dread 

of 
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of routing this Spirit, muft be employ'd to prevent 
that Ambition. Nothing is fo efFeftual to this Pur- 
pofe as the Liberty of the Prefs, by which all the 
Learning, Wit, and Genius of the Nation may be 
employ’d on the Side of Liberty, and every one be 
animated to its Defence. As long, therefore, as the 
Republican Part of our Government can mamtam it- 
felf againil the Monarchical, it mull be extreme 
jealous of the Liberty of the Prefs, as of the utmoft 
Importance to its Prefervation. 

Since therefore the Liberty of the Prefs is fo 
eflential to the Support of our mix’d Government; 
this Efficiently decides the fecond Queftion, Whether 
ibis Liberty be advantageous or prejudicial ; there be¬ 
ing nothing of greater Importance in every State 
than the Prefervation of the ancient Government, 
efpecially if it be a free one. But I would fain go 
a Step farther, and aifert, that fuch a Liberty is at- 
tended with fo few inconveniencies, that it may be 
claim'd as the common Right of Mankind, and 
ought to be indulg’d them almoft in every Govern¬ 
ment ; except the Ecclefiaftical, to which indeed it 
would be fatal. We need not dread from this Li¬ 
berty any fuch ill Confequences as follow'd from the 
Harangues of the popular Demagogues of Athens 
and Tribunes o {Rome. A Man reads a Book or Pam¬ 
phlet alone and cooly. There is none prelent from 
whom he can catch the Faffion by Contagion. He 
is not hurry*d away by the Force and Energy of Ac¬ 
tion. And fliould he be wrought up to never fo fe- 
ditious a Humour, there is no violentRcfolution pre- 
A 6 f emed 
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. snted 1 6 him, by which he can immediately vent hh 
Paffion. The Liberty of the Prefs, therefore, how¬ 
ever abus’d, can fcarce ever excite popular Tumults 
or Rebellion. And as to thofe Murmurs or fecret 
Difcontents it may occafion, 'tis better they fhould 
get Vent in Words, that they may come to the 
Knowledge of the Magiftrate before it be too Jate, 
in order to his providing a Remedy againft them. 
Mankind, ’tis true, have always a greater Propenfion 
to believe what is faid to the Difadvantage of their 
Governors, than the contrary ; but this Inclination 
is infeparable from them, whether they have Liberty 
or not. A Whifper may fly as quick, and be as per¬ 
nicious as a Pamphlet. Nay, it will be more per¬ 
nicious, where Men are not accultom'd to think freely , 
or diftinguifh betwixt Truth and Falfnood. 

It has alfo been found, as the Experience of Man¬ 
kind increafes, that the People are no fuch dangerous 
Monfter as they have been reprefented, and that ti: 
an every Refpedt better to guide them, like rational 
Creatures, than to lead or drive them, like brute 
Beafts. Before the united Provinces fet the Exam¬ 
ple, Toleration was deem'd incompatible with good 
Government; and ’twas thought impoflible, that a 
Number of religious Sects could live together in 
Harmony and Peace, and have all of them an equal 
Affedtion to their common Country, and to each 
other. England has fet a like Example of civil Li¬ 
berty ; and tho' this Liberty feems to occafion fome 
fmall Ferment at prefent, it has not as yet produced 
any pernicious Effedts ; and it is to be hoped, that 

Men, 
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Men, being every Day more accuftomed to the free 
Difcuffion of public Affairs, will improve in their 
Judgment of them, and be with greater Difficulty 
feduced by every idle Rumour and popular Clamour. 

Tis a very comfortable Reflexion to the Lovers 
of Liberty, that this peculiar Privilege of Britain is 
of a Kind that cannot eafily be wrefted from us, but 
muft laft as long as our Government remains, in any 
Degree, free and independent. ’Tis feldom, that Li¬ 
berty of any Kind is loft all at once. Slavery has fo 
frightful an Afpeft to Men accuftomed to Freedom, 
that it muft fteal in upon them by Degrees, and muft 
difguife itfelf in a thoufand Shapes, in order to be 
received. But, if the Liberty of the Prefs ever be 
loll, it muft be loft at once. The general Laws 
againft Sedition and Libelling are at prefent as ftrong 
as they poflibly can be made. Nothing can impofe a 
farther Reftraint, but either the clapping an Impri¬ 
matur upon the Prefs, or the giving very large dif- 
cretionary Powers to the Court to puniffi whatever 
difpleafes them. But thefe Conceffions would be fuch 
a bare-fachl Violation of Liberty, that they will pro¬ 
bably be the laft Efforts of a defpotic Government. 

e may conclude, that the Liberty of Britain is gone 
for ever when thefe Attempts Audi fucceed. 
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ESSAY III. 

Of Impudence and Modesty, 


I AM of Opinion, That the Complaints againft 
Providence have been often ill-grounded, and 
that the good or bad Qualities of Men are the Caufcs 
of their good or bad Fortune, more than what Is 
generally imagined. There are, no Doubt, In/lances 
to the contrary, and pretty numerous ones too ; but 
few, in Comparifon of the Inftancfes we have of a 
right Diftribution of Prof perky and Adverlity : Nor 
indeed could it be otherwife from the common Courfe 
of human Affairs. To be endowed with a benevolent 
DHpofidan, and to love others, will almoJl infalli¬ 
bly procure Love and Eileem ; which is the chief 
Circumftance in Life, and facilitates every Enterprise 
and Undertaking ; beftdes the Satisfaction, which im- 
mediately refults from it. The Cafe is much the 
fame with the other Virtues, Profperity is naturally* 
tho 1 not neceffarily attached to Virtue and Merit; and 
Adverfity, in like Manner, to Vice and holly. 

I must, however, confefs, that this Rule admits 
of an Exception, with Regard to one moral Qua¬ 
lity ; and that Modify has a natural Tendency to con¬ 
ceal 
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ceal a Man’s Talents, as Impudence difplays them to 
the utmoft, and has been the only Caufe why many 
haverifenin the World, under all the Difadvantagcs 
of low Birth and little Merit. Such Indolence and 
Incapacity is there in the Generality of Mankind, 
that they are apt to receive a Man for whatever he 
has a Mind to put himfelf off for ; and admit his 
over-bearing Airs as Proofs of that Merit which 
he affumes to himfelf. A decent Aflurance feems to 
be the natural Attendant of Virtue ; and few Men 
can diftinguilh Impudence from it : As, on the other 
Hand, Diffidence, being the natural Refult of Vice 
and Folly, has drawn Difgrace upon Modelly, which 
in outward Appearance fo nearly refembles it. 

As Impudence, tho’ really a V ice, has the fame 
Effefts upon a Man’s Fortune, as it it were a Vir¬ 
tue ; fo we may obferve, that it isalmoft as difficult 
to be attain’d, and is, in that Refpefl, diftinguifh'd 
from all the other Vices, which are acquired with lit¬ 
tle Pains, and continually encreafe upon Indulgence. 
Many a Man, being fenfible that Modefty is extreme¬ 
ly prejudicial to him in the making his Fortune, has 
refolved to be impudent, and to put a bold Face 
upon the Matter : But, ’tis dbfcrvable, that fuch 
People have feldom fucceeded in the Attempt, but 
have been obliged to relapfe into their primitive Mb- 
defty. Nothing carries a Man thro’the World like 
a true genuine natural Impudence. Its Counterfeit 
is good for nothing, nor can ever ftipport itfelf In 
any other Attempt, whatever Faults a Man commits 
and is fenlible of, he is fo much the nearer his End. 

But 
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But when he endeavours at Impudence, if he ever 
fail'd in the Attempt, the Remembrance of that Fai¬ 
lure will make him hlulh, and will infallibly difeon- 
cert him : After which every Blufh is a Caufe for 
new Blufhes, 'till he be found out to be an arrant 
Cheat, and a vain Pretender to Impudence. 

I f any thing can give a modefl Man more Af- 
furance, it muft be fome Advantages of Fortune, 
which Chance procures to him. Riches naturally 
gain a Man a favourable Reception in the World, 
and give Merit a double Luftre, when a Perfon is 
endow ed with it ; and fupply its Place, in a great 
Meafure, when it Is abfent. Tis wonderful to ob- 
ferve what Airs of Superiority Fools and Knaves, 
with large FofTeiTions, give themfelves above Men of 
the greateft Merit in Poverty, Nor do the Men of 
Merit make any ftrong Oppofidon to rhefe Uiurpa- 
tions ; or rather feem to favour them by the Mo- 
delly of their Behaviour. Their good Senfc arid Ex¬ 
perience make them diffident of their Judgment, and 
caufe them to examine everything with the great eft 
Accuracy ; As, on the other Hand, the Delicacy of 
their Sentiments makes them timorous left they com¬ 
mit Faults, and lofe in the Practice of the World that 
Integrity of V irtue, fo to fpeak, of which they are 
fo jealous. To make Wifdom agree with Confix 
derice, is as difficult as to reconcile Vice and Mo- 
defty* 

These are the Reflections that have occurred to 
me upon this Subject of Impudence and Modelty ; 

and 
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and I hope the Reader will not be difpleafed to fee 
them wrought into the following Allegory. 

Jupiter, in the Beginning, joined Virtues 
Wi s dgm and Confidence together ; and Vice, 
Fort y, and Diffidence: And in that Socie¬ 
ty fet them upon the Earth. But though lie thought 
he had matched them with great Judgment, and faid 
that Confidence was the natural Companion of Virtue, 
and that Vice deferved to be attended with Diffidence , 
they had not gone far before Diffenfion arofc among 
them, Wifdom , who was the Guide of the one 
Company, was always accuilomed, before Ifre ven¬ 
tured upon any Road, however beaten, to examine 
it carefully ; to enquire whither it led ; what Dan¬ 
gers, Difficulties and Hindrances might poflibly or 
probably occur in it. In thefe Deliberations fhe ufu- 
ally tonfunVd fome Time ; which Delay was very 
difpleafmg to Confidence> who was always inclin'd to 
hurry on, without much Forethought or Deliberation, 
in the firft Road he met. Wifdcm and Virtue were 
infcparahle : But Confidence one Day, following his 
impetuous Nature, advanc'd a confiderable Way be¬ 
fore his Guides and Companions ; and not feeling 
any Want of their Company, he never enquir’d after 
them, nor ever met with them more. In like Man¬ 
ner the Society, tho’ join'd by Jupiter, difngreed and 
feparated. As Folly faw very little Way before her, 
flie had nothing to determine concerning the Good- 
nefs of Road^ nor could give the Preference to one 
above another ; and this Want of Refolution was en- 
creas'd by Diffidence , who, with her Doubts and Scru¬ 
ples, 
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pies, always retarded the Journey, This was a great 
Annoyance to Vice t who lov'd not to hear of Diffi¬ 
culties and Delays, and was never fathfyM without 
his full Career, in whatever his Inclinations fed him 
to. Fo/U, he knew, tho 1 Ihe hearken'd to Diffidnce % 
would be cafily manag'd when alone ; and therefore, 
as a vicious Horfe throws his Rider, he openly beat 
away this Controller of all his Plrafures, and pro¬ 
ceeded in his journey with Fclly % from whom he h 
inseparable. Confidence and Diffdaue being, after 
this Manner, both thrown loofe from their respec¬ 
tive Companies, wander'd for fame Time ; till at hilt 
Chance had ltd them at the fume Time to one Vil¬ 
lage. Confidence went direflly up to the great Houfe, 
which belong'd to Wealth, the Lord of the \ il- 
lage ; and without flaying for a Porter, intruded 
himfdf immediately into the innerrnoft Apartments, 
where he found Via* and Felly well receiv'd before 
him. He join'd the Train ; recommended himfelf 
very quickly to his Landlord ; and enter'd into fuch 
Familiarity with Vice, that he was enliflcd in the fame 
Company with Felly . They were frequent Gucfls of 
Wealthy and from that Moment infeparable. Dtjji** 
dtmt\ in the mean Time, not daring to approach 
the Great Houfe, accepted of an Invitation from 
Poverty, one of the Tenants ; and entering the 
Cottage, found Wifd&m and Virtue f who being re¬ 
puls’d by the Landlord, had retir'd thither. Virtue 
took Companion of her, and Wifdom found, from 
her Temper, that Hie would cafily improve : So they 
admitted her into their Society, Accordingly, by 
thdr Means, Jhe alter'd in a little Time fomewhat 
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of her Manner, and becoming much more amiable 
and engaging, was now called by the Name of 
M odoty. As ill Company has a greater Effe£t 
than good, Confidence? tho' more refractory to Coun- 
fel and Example, degenerated fo fir by the Society of 
Vice and Folly, as to pnfs by the Name of Impu¬ 
dence* Mankind, who few thefe Societies as 
Jupiter firft join'd them, and know nothing of theve 
mutual Defertions, are led into ftrange Miftakes by 
thofe Means ; and wherever they fee Impudence* make 
account of Virtue and Wifdom , and wherever they ob- 
ferve Mvdtfiy, call her Attendants Vice and Folly, 
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ESSAY IV. 


That Politics may be reduc'd to a 
Science. 


I T is a great Queftion with feveral, Whether there 
be any effential Difference betwixt one Form of 
Government and another ? and, Whether every Form 
may not become good or bad, according as it is 
well or ill adminiftred * ? Were it once admitted, 
that all Governments are alike, and that the only 
Difference confiits in the Character and ConduCt of the 
Governors, molt political Difputes would be at an 
End, and all Zeal for one Conftitution above another 
muft be efteenfd mere Bigotry and Folly. But tho* 
I be a Friend to Mode rat ion , I cannot forbear 
condemning this Sentiment, and fhould be forry 
to think, that human Affairs admit of no greater Sta- 
bility, than what they receive from the cafual Hu¬ 
mours and Characters of particular Men. 

Tis true, thofe who maintain, that the Goodncfs 
of all Government confifts in the Goodnefs of the 

* For Forms of Government let Fools contrfi ; 

Whatt'er it btfl adminifter'd is heft. 

Essay on M a ts, Book 3. 
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Adminiftration, may cite many particular Inftances in 
Htftory where the very {ame Government, In different 
Hands, varies fuddenly into the two oppofite Ex¬ 
tremes of good and bad. Compare the French Go¬ 
vernment under Henry III. and under Henry IV. 
Oppreffion, Levity, Artifice on the Part of the Ru 
lers ; Faction, Sedition, Treachery, Rebellion, Dif- 
loyalty on the Part of the Subjects: Thefe compofe 
the Character of the former miferable iEra, But 
when the Patriot and heroic Prince, who fucceeded, 
was once firmly feared on the Throne, the Govern¬ 
ment, the People, every thing feem’d to be totally 
chang’d, and all from die Difference of the Temper 
and Sentiments of thefe two Sovereigns. An equal 
Difference of a contrary Kind, may be found in coni' 
paring the Reigns of Elizabeth and James , at leaft 
with Regard to foreign Affairs ; and Inftanccs of 
this Kind may be multiply'd, almoff without Num¬ 
ber, from ancient as well as modern Hlftory. 

But here I would beg Leave to make a Diffinction, 
All abfolute Governments [and fuch the Englijh Go¬ 
vernment was, in a great Meafure, till the Middle of 
the Lift Century, not withftan ding of the numerous 
Panegyrics on the ancient Englijh Liberty) muft very 
much depend on the Adininiftration ; and this is 
one of the great Inconveniences of that Form of 
Government. But a Republican and free Govern¬ 
ment would be a mod glaring Abfurdity, if the par¬ 
ticular Checks and Controuls, provided by the Con¬ 
futation, had really no Influence, and made it not 
the Intereft* even of bad Men, to operate for the 
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public Good. Such is the Intention of thefe Forms 
of Government, and fuch is their real Effedl, where 
they are wifely conftituted : As, on the other Hand, 
they are the Sources of all Diforder, and of the 
blackdt Crimes, where either Skill or Honefty hai 
been wanting in their original Frame and Inftitution. 

S o great is the Force of Laws, and of particular 
Forms of Government, and fo little Dependence have 
they on the Humours and Temper of Men, that Con¬ 
i'* quences almotl as general and certain may be de¬ 
duced from them, on molt Occafions, as any which 
the Mathematical Sciences afford us. 


T n e Roman Government gave the whole Lcgifla- 
ti\ e Power to the Commons, without allowing a Ne¬ 
gative either to the Nobility, or Confuls. This un¬ 
bounded Power the Commons pofleflcd in a collec¬ 
tive Body, not in a Reprcfentative. r l he Confe- 
quenccs were : When the People, by Succcfs and 
Ccmquefl, had become very numerous, and had fpread 
themfelves to a great Diftance from the Capital, the 
City-Tribes, tho’ the moll contemptible, carried ai¬ 
med every Vote : They were, therefore, molt ca¬ 
jol'd bv every one who afFefted Popularity *• they 
were (up ported in Idlenefs by the general Diltribu- 
tion of Corn, and by particular Bribes, which they 
received from almolt every Candidate: By this 
Means they became every Day more licentious, and 
the Campus Martius was a perpetual Scene of 1 umult 
and Sedition : Armed Slaves were introduced among 
thefe rafcally Citizens ; fo that the whole Govcrn- 
2 meat 
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merit fell into Anarchy, and the greatefl Happincfs 
the Romans could look for, was the defpotic Power 
of the Cm/ars. Such arc the Effefts of Democracy 
without a Rcprefcntative. 

A N o b 1 l 1 t v may poffufs the Whole, or any 
Part of the legiflative, Power of a State, after two 
different Ways, Either every Nobleman (hares the 
Power as Part of the whole Body, or the whole Body 
enjoys the Power as compofcd of Parts, which have 
each a diftinft Power and Authority. The Venetian 
Nobility are an Jmtancc of the firA Kind of Go¬ 
vernment : The Pslijh of the fecond. In the Vene¬ 
tian Government the whole Body of Nobility pof- 
feffes the whole Power, and no Nobleman has any 
Authority which he receives not from the Whole. In 
the Polijh Government every Nobleman, by Means 
el his Fiefs, has a peculiar hereditary Authority over 
hisVaffals, and the whole Body has no Authority but 
what it receives from the Concurrence of its Parts. 
Thediftinft Operations and Tendencies of thefe two 
Species of Government might be made moil apparent 
even a priori. A Vmotion Nobility is infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to a Polijh , let the Humours and Education 
of Men be ever fo much vary’d. A Nobility, who 
poJfefs their Power in common, will preferve Peace 
and Order, both among themfelves, and their Sub- 
jeds; and no Member can have Authority enough to 
controul the Laws for a Moment. They will pre- 
ferve their Authority over the People, but without 
any grievous Tyranny, or any Breach of private 
Property ; becaufe fuch a tyrannical Government is 

not 
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not the Interefl of the whole Body, however it may 
be the Interefl of fome Individuals. There will be a 
Diflindlion of Rank betwixt the Nobility and Peo- 
pie, but this will be the only Diilindtion in the State. 
The whole Nobility will form one Body, and the 
whole People another, without any of theffe private 
Feuds and Animofities, which fpread Ruin and Defo- 
lation every where. ’Tis eafy to fee the Difadvantagcs 
of a Polijh Nobility in every one of thefe Particulars. 

’T i s pofiible fo to conllitute a free Government, 
as that a fingle Perfon, call him Duke, Prince, or 
King, fhall poflefs a very large Share of the Power, 
and fhall form a proper Balance or Counterpoife to the 
other Parts of the Legiflature. This chief Magiftrate 
may be either elective or hereditary ; and tho* the 
former Inflitution may, to a fuperficial View, appear 
moll advantageous ; yet a more accurate Infpeflion 
will difeover in it greater Inconveniencies than in the 
latter, amd fuch as are founded on Caufes and Princi¬ 
ples eternal and immutable. The filling of the r l hrone, 
in fuch a Government, is a Point of too great and 
too general Interefl, not to divide the whole People 
into Fadlions : From whence a Civil War, the greatefl 
of Ills, may be apprehended, almoft with Certainty, 
upon every Vacancy. The Prince elected muft be 
either a Foreigner or a Native : The former will be 
ignorant of the People whom he is to govern ; fufpi- 
cious of his new Subjects, and fufpedted by them; 
giving his Confidence entirely to Strangers, who will 
have no other Thoughts but of enriching themfelves 
in the quickett Manner, while their Matter's Favour 
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and Authority are able to fupport them. A Native 
will carry into the Throne all his private Anlmofides 
and Friendlhips, and will never be regarded, in his 
Elevation, without exciting the Sentiments of Envy 
in thofe, who formerly confider'd him as their Equal. 
Not to mention, that a Crown is too high a Reward 
ever to be given to Merit alone, and will always in¬ 
duce the Candidates to employ Force, or Money, or 
Intrigue, to procure the Votes of the Eleftors : So 
that fuch a Choice will give no better Chance for a 
fuperior Merit in the Prince, than if the State had 
trufted ;o Birth alone to determine their Sovereign. 

I t may therefore be pronounced as an univerfal 
Axiom in Politics, That an hereditary Prince, a Ncbi- 
hty without l ajp'.ls , and a People ‘Holing by their Repre - 
jentati-ves, form tie bejl Monarchy, Aristocracy 
<- nd Democracy. But in order to prove more fully, 
that Politics admit of general Truths, which are in¬ 
variable by the Humour or Education either of Sub¬ 
ject: or Sovereign, it may not be amifs to obferve fome 
other Principles of this Science, which may feem to 
deferve that Character. 

T r may eafily be obferv'd, that though free Go¬ 
vernments have been commonly die moll happy for 
thoie who partake of their Freedom; yet they are the 
moil ruinous and oppreffive for their Provinces : And 
this Obfervation may, I believe, be fix’d as a Maxim 
cl the Kind we are here fpeaking of. When a Mo¬ 
narch extends his Dominions by Conqueft, he foon 
learns to confider his old and his new Subjects as on 
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the fame Footing ; becaufe, in Reality, all his Subjects 
are to him the fame, except the few Friends and Fa¬ 
vourites, with whom he is perfonally acquainted. He 
does not, therefore, make any Diftinction betwixt 
them in his general Laws ; and, at the fame I ime, is 
no lefs careful to prevent all particular A&s of Op- 
preflion on the one as on the other. But a free State 
ncceflarily makes a great Diftindlion, and mud always 
do fo, till Men learn to love their Neighbours as well 
as themfelves. The Conquerors, in fuch a Govern¬ 
ment, are all Legiflators, and will be furc fo to con¬ 
trive Matters, by Reftri&ions of Trade, and by'1 axes, 
as to draw fome private, as well as public, Advantage 
from their Conquefts. Provincial Governors ha\c 
alfo a better Chance in a Republic, to efcape with their 
Plunder, by Means of Bribery or Intereft; and their 
Fellow-Citizens, who find their own State to be in- 
riched by the Spoils of their Subjedt-Province •> will 
be the more inclined to tolerate fuch Abufes. Not 
to mention, that ’tis a needfary Precaution in a free 
State to change the Governors frequently ; winch 
obliges thefe temporary Tyrants to be more expediti¬ 
ons and rapacious, that they may accumulate Effici¬ 
ent Wealth before they give place to their Succdfors. 
What cruel Tyrants were the Romans over the Woild 
during the Time of their Commonwealth ! fis true, 
they had Laws to prevent Oppreffion in their Provin¬ 
cial Magiftrates; but Cicero informs us, that the Ro 
mans could not better confult the Intereft of the Pro¬ 
vinces than by repealing thefe very Laws. F° r ? ^ a ) b 
he, in that Cafe our Magiftrates, having entire Impu¬ 
nity, would plunder no more than would fatisfy Eeir 
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own Rapariou fnefs: Whereas* at prcfent, they mull 
alfo fati fy that of their Judges, and of all the great 
Men of Romey whofe Prote£lion they fland in need of* 
Who can read of the Cruelties and OppreJEons of 
Vtrra without Horror and Ailonifhment ? And, who 
is not touched with Indignation to hear, that after 
Cicero had exhanded on that abandoned Criminal all 
the Thunders of the inoft divine Eloquence, and had 
prevailed fo far as to get him condemned to theut- 
maft Extent of the l aws ; yet that cruel Tyrant lived 
peaceably to old Age, in Opulence and Eafe, and, 
thirty'Years afterward, was put into the Profcription by 
Mm-k rfwhm}\ upon account of his exorbitant Wealth, 
where lie fell, along with Ciaro Jlimfelf, and all the 
moll virtuous Men of Rome F After the Di/Tolution of 
the Commonwealth, the Roman Yoke became eafier 
upon the Provinces, as Tacitus informs us ; and it may 
be obferved, that many of the worft Emperors, 
mitian, for In fiance, were very careful to prevent all 
Oppreffion of the Provinces* In * Tibcriu$\ Time, 
Vxul was eft corned richer than Italy itfelf: Nor do I 
ivnd, during the whole Time of the Roman Monarchy, 
that the Empire became Iefs rich or populous in any 
of its Provinces ; though indeed its Valour and mili¬ 
tary Difcipline were always upon the Decline. If we 
pai, from ancient to modtrn Times, we fhall find the 
hime Obfervation to hold true* The Provinces of ab- 
foiute Monarchies are always better treated than tliofe 

# EgWgium refuTncnd* libtrtati ftmpus, ft iff Jloientcs, guam 
imps It ait a ? quant imheilts urban a pitch f nihil 'uolidum in txcr- 
ankus ? ttlf quod cxttrmm cognartnt, Tacit, Aim, Lib. 3. 
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of free States. Compare the Pc,is conquls of France 
with Ireland, and you’ll be convinc’d of this Truth ; 
though this latter Kingdom being, in a good mcafure, 
peopled from England, poffeflcs fo many Rights and 
Privileges as Ihould naturally make it challenge better 
Treatment than that of a conquered Province. Cor - 
Jica is alfo an obvious Inftance to the lame Purpofe. 

There is an Obfervation of Machia<vel, with Re¬ 
gard to the Conquefts of Alexander the Great, which, I 
think, may be regarded as one of thofe eternal political 
Truths which no Time or Accidents can vary. It may 
feem ftrange, fays that Politician, that fuch fudden 
Conquefts, as thofe of Alexander , Ihou’d be pofiefs d 
fo peaceably by his Succeflors, and that the Perfians, 
during all the Confufions and Civil Wars of the 
Greeks, never made the fmalleft Efforts towards the 
Recovery of their former independent Government. 
To fatisfy us concerning the Caufe of this remarkable 
Event, we may confider, that a Monarch may govern 
his Subjetts after two different Ways. He may cither 
follow the Maxims of the Eaflern Princes, and ftrctch 
his Power fo far as to leave no Diftinftion of Ranks 
among his Subjecls, but what proceeds immediately 
from himfelf; no Advantages of Birth ; no heredi¬ 
tary Honours and Poffeff.ons; and, in a Word, no 
Credit among the People, except from his Comm if- 
fion alone. Or a Monarch may exert his Power in a 
milder Manner, like our European Princes; and leave 
other Sources of Honour, bdide his Smile and fa¬ 
vour : Birth, Titles, Poffeffions, Valour, Integrity, 
Knowledge, or brave and fortunate Achievements. 
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In the former Species of Government, after a Con- 
cueil, ’nsimpoffible ever to (hake off the Voke ; fince 
no onepoffefTes, among the People, fo much personal 
Credit and Authority as to begin fuch an Enterprise : 
Whereas, in the latter Species of Government, the 
leaft Misfortune, or Difcord of the Vigors, will en¬ 
courage the VanquifVdto take Arms, who have Lea* 
ders ready to prompt and conduct them in every Un¬ 
dertaking. 

S ucni s the R cafon i n g of Mac hL * n 1 ?/, wh i c h feems 
£0 me very folk! and conclufivc; tho'l wifh he had not 
mir'd Falfhood with Truth, in after ting., that Mo¬ 
narchies govern'd according to the E after n Policy, tho* 
more eafily kept when once they are fubdued, yet are 
the mo ft difficult to be fubdued ; f;;ice they cannot 
contain any powerful SubjcG, whole Difcontent and 
Faction may facilitate the Enterprizes of an Enemy, 
For befides, that fuch a tyrannical Government ener¬ 
vates the Courage of Men, and renders them indif¬ 
ferent concerning die Fortunes of their Sovereign ; 
befides this, I fay, we find, by Experience, that even 
the temporary and delegated Authority of the Gene¬ 
rals and Magi Urates, being always, in fuch Govern¬ 
ments, as abfolute within its Sphere, as that of the 
Prince himfclf, is able, with Barbarians accufiomed 
to a blind Sub million, to produce the moft dangerous 
and fatal Revolutions, So that, in every Refpedt, a* 
gentle Government is preferable, and gives the greateil 
Security to the Sovereign as well as to die Subject. 

Legislators, therefore, fliould not trull the 
future Government of a State entirely to Chance, but 
B 3 ought 
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ought to provide a Sy Hem of Laws to regulate the Ad- 
mini A ration of public Affairs to the latcft Pofttrity. 
Effcfls will always corrdpond to Caufcs ; and wife 
Regulations in any Commonwealth are the molt va¬ 
luable Legacy which can be left to future Ages. In 
the fmalldt Court or Office, the fluted f orms and 
Methods, by which Bufinefs nmft be conduced, are 
found to be a con fide table Check on the natural De¬ 
pravity of Mankind* Why AtouJd not the Calc be 
the fume in public Affairs ? Can we aferibe the Stabi- 
•ity andWifdom of the Venetian Government, thro’ 
many Ages, to any thing but the Form of Govern¬ 
ment ? And i; it not eafy to poir*t out thole Detect* in 
the original Confticution, which produc’d the tumul¬ 
tuous Governments of Atbvm and R&me $ and ended 
at fall in the Ruin of thefe two famous Republics ? 
And fo little Dependance has this Affair on the Hu¬ 
mours and Education of particular Men, that one 
Part of the lame Republic may be wifely conducted, 
and another weakly , by the very fame Men, merely on 
account of the Difference of the Forms and Fnftira¬ 
tions, by which thefe Parts are regulated. Hillorians 
inform us, that this was actually the Cafe with Genoa. 
For while the State was always full of Sedition, and 
"Pumult, and Diforder, the Bank of St. George* which 
had become a conlidcrable Part of the People, was 
conducted, for feveral Ages, with die utmoA Integrity 
and Wifdom *. 

The 
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The Ages of greateft public Virtue are not always 
moil eminent for private Virtue. Good Laws may 
beget Order and Moderation in die Government, 
where the Manners and Cuiloms have mlUlfd little 
Humanity or jiillice into the Tempers of Men* The 
moil illullrious Period of the Romm Hi (lory, confix 
tier'd in a political View, is that betwixt the Begin¬ 
ning of the tirft and End of the lafl Punic War ; the 
due Balance betwixt the Nobility and People being 
then fix'd by the Contefts of the r l ribunes, and not 
being yet loll by the Extent of ConquefU* Yet at 
this very Time, the horrid Practice of poifoning wa* 
fo common, that, during one Seafoxi^a PrMor pu- 
nilh'd capitally for this Crime above three tiioufhnd 
* Ferfons, in a Part of Italy. There is a fimilar, or 
rather a worfe Inftance i , in the more early Times of 
the Commonwealth, So deprav'd in their private 
life were that People, whom in their Hillories wefo 
much admire. 1 doubt not but they were really more 
virtuous during the Time of the two Triunn iratt ■, 
when they were tearing their common Country to 
Pieces, and ipreading Slaugh ter and Dcfolation over the 
Face of the Earth, merely for the Choice ofTyrants^* 


la vita civil* U la correct a , la giujHtia & & Iktnza j perch 
tfuelfo or dim foh manticne qudla citta 'pier a di ctftumi annchi TP 
'ventr&hilh £ ihgli au'vtmffc (ihe col tempo in ogm mode au~ 
*L-f rrd) qut San Giorgio tutu qudta data occupaJJe y jarrtbbc qud - 
la una Republic a ptu qut la Venetian;* mcmorahilt* 

Della Bifh Florentine, Lib. S* 

* T- Livii, tap.43 P f Id. lib. 8 . cap. aS. 

X & AigU centre L" At git $ Remains centre Rom a ms 
Cwnbattants feulemitu pour k choir da Tyrant, Cox nihle* 
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Here, then, is a fufficient Inducement to main¬ 
tain, with the utmoft Zeal, in every free State, thofe 
Forms and Inflimtions by which Liberty is feccred, 
the public Good confulted, and the Avarice or Am¬ 
bition of particular Men retrained and punifhed. Clo¬ 
thing does more Honour to human Nature, than to 
fee it fufceptible of fo noble a Pafiion ; as nothing can 
be a greater Indication of Meannds of Heart in any 
Man, than to fee him devoid of it. A Man who 
loves only himfelf, without Regard to Fricndfhip or 
Merit, is a deteftable Monfter ; and a Man, who is 
only fufceptible of Friendfliip, without public Spirit, 
or a Regard t n the Community, is deficient in the 
moft material Part of Virtue. 

But this is a Subject that need not be longer in¬ 
filled on at prefent. There are enow of Zealots on 
both Sides to kindle up the Paflions of their Partizans, 
and under the Pretence of public Good, purfue the 
Interefis and Ends of their particular Faction. For 
m y Part, I lhall always be more Fond of promoting 
Moderation than Zeal; though perhaps the lureft Way 
of producing Moderation in every Party, is to increafe 
our Zeal for the Public. Let us therefore try, if it 
be poffible, from the foregoing Dodlrine, to draw a 
Lefion of Moderation with regard to the Parties in 
which our Country is at prefent * divided ; at the fame 
Time, that we allow not this Moderation to abate the 
Induftry and Pafiion with which every Individual is 
bound to purfue the Good of his Country. 
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Those who cither attack or defend a MiniAer in 
fuch a Government as ours, where the utmoA Liberty 
is allowed, always carry Matters to Extremes, and ex¬ 
aggerate his Merit or Demerit with regard to the Pub¬ 
lic. His Enemies are fure to charge him with the 
greateA Enormities, both in domcAic and foreign Ma¬ 
nagement ; and there is no Meannefs or Crime, of 
which, in their Account, he is not capable. Unne- 
cefiary Wars, fcandalous Treaties, Profufion of pub¬ 
lic Treafure, oppreffive Taxes, every Kind of Male- 
adminiAration is afcribed to him. To aggravate the 
Charge, his pernicious Condudt, it is faid, will ex¬ 
tend its baneful Influence even to Pofterity, by under¬ 
mining the bell ConAitution in the World, and difor- 
dering that wife SyAem of Laws, Inflitutions and Cu- 
ftoms, by which our AnceAors, for fo many Centu¬ 
ries, have been fo happily governed. He is not only 
a wicked Minifler in himfelf, but has removed every 
Security provided againft wicked MiniAers for the fu¬ 
ture. 

O n the other Hand, the Partizans of the MiniAer 
make his Panegyric run as high as the Accufation 
againft him, and celebrate his wife, fteady, and mo¬ 
derate Conduft in every Part of his Adminiftration. 
The Honour and Intereft of the Nation fupported 
abroad, public Credit maintained at home, Perfccu- 
tion reArain d, Fadlion fubdu'd ; the Merit of all 
thefe Bleffings is afcribhl folely to the MiniAer. At 
the fame Time he crowns all his other Merits, by a re¬ 
ligious Care of the beA ConAitution in the World* 
Y/hich he has preferred inviolate in all its Parts, and 
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has tranfmitted entire, to be the Happincfs and Secu¬ 
rity of thelated Poderity. 

When this Accufation and Panegyric are receiv'd 
by the Partizans of each Party, no Wonder they en¬ 
gender a mod extraordinary Ferment on both Sides, 
and fill the whole Nation with the mod violent Ani- 
mofities. But I would fain perfuade thefe Party-Zea¬ 
lots, that there is a flat Contradiction both in the Ac¬ 
cufation and Panegyric, and that it were impodiblc fo r 
either of' them to run fo high, were it not for this 
Contradiftion. If our Conditution be really * that 
nolle Fabric , the Pride of Britain, the Envy of our 
Neighbours, rais'd by the Labour of fo many Centuries , 
repair'd at the Ex pence of fo many Millions , and cc- 
mented by fuch a Profufion of Blood ; I fay, if our Con¬ 
ditution does in any Degree deferve thefe Elogiums, 
it wou'd never have differ'd a wicked and a weak Mini- 
der to govern triumphantly for a Courfe of Twenty 
Years, when oppos'd by the greated Geniufes of the 
Nation, who exercis'd the utmod Liberty of 1 ongue 
mid Pen, in Parliament, and in their frequent Appeals 
to the People. But, if the Minider be wicked and 
weak, to the Degree fo drcnuoufly infided on, the 
Conditution mud be faulty in its original Principles, 
and he cannot confidently be charg'd with undermin¬ 
ing the bed Conditution of the World. A Condi¬ 
tution is only fo far good, as it provides a Remedy 
againd Male-adminidration ; and if the Britijh Con¬ 
ditution, when in its greated Vigour, and repaii d 
by two fuch remarkable Events, as the Revolution and 
Acceffion , by which our ancient Royal Family was fa- 

crificed 
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crificed to it ; if our Conftitution* I with fo 
great Advantages* does not* in Paft, provide any 
fuch Remedy againfi Male-adminifeation, we are ra¬ 
ther beholden to any IV]miller that undermines it, and 
affords us an Opportunity of crciting a better Conlli- 
tution in its Place, 

I w ou’d make Ufe of the fame Topics to mode¬ 
rate the Zeal of thofe who defend the Min filer. Is 
cur Conjuration fo excellent f Then a Change of Mini- 
ftry can be no fuch dreadful Event ; fuice Vis efleniial 
to fuch a Confutation, in every Minidry, both to pre¬ 
fer ve itfelf from Violation* and to prevent all Enor¬ 
mities in the Adminiftration. h our ConJHtution wry 
bad F Then lb extraordinary a Jealoufy and Appre- 
henfion, on account of Changes, is ill-placed; and a Man 
fhould no more be anxious in this Cafe, thanaHufband, 
who had marry VI a Woman from the Stews, fhould 
be watchful to prevent her Infidelity, Public Af¬ 
fairs, in fuch a Conftitution, mull neceflarily go to 
Confufion, by whatever Hands they are conduced ; 
and tlie Zeal of Patriots is much lefs requifite in that 
Cafe than the Patience and Submifiion of Phihfophers* 
The Virtue and good Intentions of Cato and Brutus 
arc highly laudable ; But, to what Purpofe did their 
Zeal ferve ? To nothing, but to haften the fatal Pe¬ 
riod of the R&wan Government, and render its Con- 
vulfions and dying Agonies more violent and painful, 

I would not be underftood to mean, that public 
Affairs deferve no Care and Attention at all. Would 
Men be moderate and confident, their Claims might 
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be admitted ; at leail might be examin’d. The Coun¬ 
try-Party might ftill afi’crt, that our Conflitution, tho’ 
excellent, will admit of Male-adminiftration to a cer¬ 
tain Degree ; and therefore, if the Minifier be bad, 
’tis proper to oppofe him with a fuitable Degree of 
Zeal. And, on the other Side, the Court-Party may¬ 
be allow’d, upon the Suppofition that the Miniftcr 
were good, to defend, and with fome Zeal too, his 
Adminillration. I would only perfuade Men not to 
contend, as if they were fighting pro aris is 9 focist 
and change a good Conftitution into a bad one, by 
the Violence of their Factions *. 

I HAVt 


* JVJ.at our slutkor's Opinion *tvai of the famoui Minifler bert 
pointed at } may be l earn'd from that EJJay, printed in the Jornii* 
Edition , under the Title tf A Chara&er of Sir Robert \V a n - 
p°le. It was ai follows : There never was a Man, whofu 
Actions and Chara&er have been more carne/tly and openly 
canvafled, than thofe of the prefent Minifler, who, having gi- 
vern d a learned and free Nation for folong a Time, amidft fuch 
mighty Oppofition, may make a large Library of what has b* « n 
wiote for and again/i him, and is the Subject of above Half the 
Paper that has been blotted in this Nation within thefe Twenty 
Years. I wi/b, for the Honour of our Country, that any one 
Character cf him had been drawn with fuch Judgment and bn- 
partialityj as to have fome Credit with Pcfterity, and to Ihcw, 
that our Liberty has, once at leaft, been employ’d to good Pur- 
pofe. I am only afraid of failing in the former Quality of 
Judgment : But if it /hould be fo, ’tis but cnc Page more 
thrown away, after an hundred Thoufand, upon the fame Sub- 
je&, that have peri/h’d, and become nftlefs. In the mean 
Time, I/hall flatter myfeif with the pleafing Imagination, that 
the following Character will be adopted by future Hiftoriam. 
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I have riot here confidered any Thing that is 
perfonal in the prefent Controverfy. In the beft 
Conflitution of die World, where every Man is re- 

ftrain’d 

Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, Prime Miniftcr of 
Great Britain, is a Man of Abijity, not a Genius j good na- 
tur’d, not virtuous j conilant, not magnanimous $ moderate, 
not equitable f. His Virtues, in fome In fiances, arc free 
•from the Allay of thofe Vices, which ufually accompany fuch 
Virtues : He is a generous Friend, without being a bitter Ene¬ 
my. His Vices, in other Inftances, arc not compenfated by 
ihofe Virtues which arc nearly ally'd to them : His Want of 
Enterprifc is not attended with Frugality. The private Cha- 
ra&er of the Man is better than the public : His Virtues more 
than his Vices : His Fortune greater than his Fame. With 
many good Qualities he has incurr’d the public Hatred : With 
good Capacity he has not efcap’d Ridicule. He would have 
been efteem’d more worthy of his high Station, had he neve* 
pofifefs’d it 5 and is better qualify \1 for the fceond than for the 
firft Place in any Government. His Miniftry has been more 
advantageous to his Family than to the Public, better for this 
Age than for Pofterity, rnd more pernicious by bad Precedents 
than by real Grievances. During his Time Tr. de has fkuriiVd, 
Liberty declin’d, and beaming gone to Ruin. As I am a Man*, 

I love him ; as I am a Scholar, I hate him ; as I am a Briton, 
l calmly v/ifh his Fall. And were I a Member, of either Houfe, 

1 would give my Vote for removing him from St. James '*s j but 
fhould be glad to fee him retire to Hough ton-Hall, to pafs the 
Remainder of his Days in Eafc and Pleafure. 

Ih>i Author is pleafed to find, that after Ani mo ft its are laid, 
and Calumny has ceas'd , the whole Nation almof have return'd to 
the Janie moderate Sentiments with regard to this great Man • if 

t Moderate in the Excrcile of Power, not equitable in en-- 
grouing it, 

they. 
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Brain'd by the moft rigid Laws, f tis eafy to di/cover 
either the good or bad Intentions of a Minifter, and 
to judge* whether his perfonal Character defcrves 
Love or I latred. But fueh Queflions are of little Im¬ 
port;', nee to the Public, and lay thofc who employ their 
Pens upon them, under a juft Sufpiuon cither of Ma¬ 
levolence or of Flattery. 


they are net rather hteme mere fa*rturohU te Bint, By d y natu- 
rATranfiticn, Jr cm tmt Extreme re an ether* The Author *wzu!d 
not eppefi theft humane Sentiment* tmuardi the Dead ; the Be can* 
not forbear cbfrr'iing f that the rot paying mere ef our pahht De&tt 
tvat, at hinted in tbit CbaraBer, a great, and the Cfify grejt r 
Error in datkng Adminifration. 
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ESSAY V. 


Of the firji Principles of Go- 

VERNMENT. 

OT’H I NG is more furprizing to thofe, who 



_L\I confider human Affairs with a Fhilofopbical 
Eye, them to fee the Eafinefs with which the many are 
governed by the few ; and to obferve the implicit® 
Sub million with which Men refign their own Senti¬ 
ments and Pattons to thofe of their Raters. When 
we enquire by what Means this Wonder is brought 
about, %ve ftiall find, that as Force is always on the 
Side of the Governed, the Governors have nothing to 
fupport them but Opinion. ’Tis therefore, on Opi¬ 
nion only that Government is founded ; and this 
Maxim extends to the moft defpotic and moft mili¬ 
tary Governments, as well as to the moil free and 
moft popular. The $ddan of jBgypt » or the Emperor 
of Rome^ might drive his harmlefs Subjefh* like brute 
Beafb, againft their Sentiments and Inclination ; But 
he mutt, at leafh have led his Mamcdukcs^ or Free ta¬ 
rtan Ranthy like Men, by their Opinion* 

Opinion is of two Kinds, *viss. Opinion of In¬ 
terest, and Opinion of Right* By Opinion 


of 
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of Intereft, I chiefly underftand the Scnfe of the pti 
lie Advantage which is reap'd from Government j 
along \vi:h the Perftiafion, that the particular Govern- 
m mty which is eflabliftfd, is equally advantageous 
with any other that could eafily be fettled. When this 
Opinion prevails among the Generality of a State, or 
among thafe who have the Force in their Hands, it 
gives grot Security to any Government 

Right is of two Kinds, Right to P o w i r, 
and Right [oPropert y. What Prevalence Opi¬ 
nion of the firft Kind has over Mankind, may eafily 
be underftood by obferving the Attachment which all 
Nations have to their ancient Government, and even 
to thofe Names which have had the Sanction of Anti¬ 
quity, Antiquity always begets the Opinion of Right ; 
and whatever difadvantageous Sentiment we may en¬ 
tertain of Mankind, they are always found to be pro¬ 
digal both of Blood and Treafurc in the Maintenance 
of public Right, Thk Paffion we may denominate 
EnthufiafiTi, or we may give it what Appellation we 
picafe ; but a Politician, who fhould overlook its in¬ 
fluence on human Affairs, would prove himfelf to 
have but a very limited Underftanding* Tlicre is, 
indeed, no Particular, in which, at firft Sight, there 
may appear a greater Contradiction in the Frame ol 
the human Mind than the prefent. When Men aft in 
a Party, they are apt, without any Shame or Rcmorfe, 
to negleft all the Ties of Honour and Morabty* in 
order to ferve their Party ; and yet, when a Fatty h 
form'd upon a Point of Right or Principle, there is 
no Occafion, wherein Men discover a greater Obftir 
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nacy, and a more determined Senfe of j alike and 
Equity, The fame fecial Difpofuion of Mankind is 
the Caufc of both thefe tontradiftory Appearances, 

'Ti , fufficicntly underftood, that the Opinion of 
Right to Property is of the greateft Moment in all 
Matt era of Government, A noted Author has xnaae 
Property the Foundation of all Government; and moll 
of oar Political Writers feem inclin'd to follow him in 
that Particular* This is carrying the Matter too far ; 
but ftUl it mull be own'd, that the Opinion of Right 
to Property has a great Influence in this Suhjedl. 

Upon thefe three Opinions, therefore, of Mere/}, 
of Right to Power, and of Right to Property, are all 
Governments founded, and all Authority of tlie few 
over the many. There are indeed other Principles# 
which add Force to thefe, and determine, limit, or 
alter their Operation ; fuch as Self-Intereft? Fear, arid 
AfftBion : But Hill I aftert, that thefe other Principles 
can have no Influence alone, bat fuppofc the antece¬ 
dent Influence of thofe Opinions above-mention d. 
They are, therefore, to be efteem’d thefecondary, not 
the original Principles of Government. 

For, firfl, as to Seif-Interef}, by which I mean 
the Expefiation of parti cular Rewards, dilMxift from 
the general Protetdon which we receive from Govern- 
me lit, his evident, that the Magiflrateb Authority 
mull be antecedently ellabliih’d, or, at lead, be hop d 
for, in order to produce thri Expectation. Ihe hx- 
peflation of Reward may augment the Authority with 
regard to feme particular Pc rib ns; but can never give 
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Binli to it with regard to the Public. Men naturally 
look for the greau.it Fav ours from their Friends and 
Acquaintance * and therefore, the Hopes of any con- 
fiderable Number of the State, would never center 
m any particular Set of Men, if theft Men had no 
t>ther r l ide to Magistracy, and }*ad no Influence over 
the Opinions of Mankind. The fame Obfcrvation 
may be extended ro the other two Principle- of Ft^r 
and AJf(Sio)i r N o Man would have any Reaion to fwr 
the Fury cf a Tyrant, if he had no Authority over 
any but from Fear ; fince, as a Jingle Man, his bodily 
F orce can reach but a fmall Way, and whatever Power 
he has beyond, muft be founded either on our own 
Opudon, or on the prefum d Opinion of others. And 
^ho Jiffiiimi to Wifdom and Virtue in a S&vtrtig/s cx- 
tends very far, and has great Influence ; yet he muft 
be antecedently fuppos’d to be in veiled with a pubic 
Chaia&er, otherwife the public liflcem will ftrve him 
in no Stead, nor will his Virtue have any Influence 
beyond his private Sphere, 

A Government may endure for fevers I Ages, 
tho" the Balance of Power, and the Balance of Pro¬ 
perty do not agree. This chiefly happens, where any 
Member of the State has acquir'd a large Share of the 
Property; but, from the original Conflirution of the 
Government, has no Share of the Power. Under 
what Pretext would any Individual of that Order 
pretend to intermeddle in public Affairs ? As Men arc 
commonly much attach'd to their ancient Government, 
it is not to be expedit'd, that the Public would ever 
f ivour fuch L'furpations, But where the original Con- 
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flitution allows any Share of the Power, though 
final 1, to an Order of Men, that poffefles a large 
Share of the Property, ’tis eafy for them gradually to 
fli etch their Authority, and bring the Balance of 
Power to coincide with that of Property. This has 
been the Cafe with the Houfe of Commons in England . 

Most Writers, that have treated of the Brittjh 
Government, have fuppofed, that as the Houfe of 
Commons reprefents all the Commons of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; fo its Weight in the Scale is proportioned to 
the Property and Power of all whom it reprefents. 
But this Principle mult not be received as abfolutely 
true. For though the People are apt to attach them- 
felves more to the Houfe of Commons, than to any 
other Member of the Conftitution, that Houfe being 
chofen by them as their Reprefentatives, and as the 
public Guardians of their Liberty ; yet are there In- 
ftances where the Houfe, even when in Oppofition to 
the Crown, has not been follow'd by the People; as 
we may particularly obferve of the Tory Houfe of 
Commons in the Reign of King William . Were the 
Members of the Houfe obliged to receive Inftrudlions 
from their Conftituents, like the Dutch Deputies, this 
would entirely alter the Cafe ; and, if fuch immenfe 
Power and Riches, as thofe of the whole Commons 
of Britain , were brought into the Scale, 'tis not eafy 
to conceive, that the Crown could either influence 
that Multitude of People, or withftand that Over¬ 
balance of Property. ’Tis true, the Crown has great 
Influence over the collective Body of Britain in the 
Elections of Members; but were this Influence, which 
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at prefent is only exerted once in fever. Years, to he em¬ 
ploy’d in bringing over the People to every Vote, it 
would foon be waited; and no Skill, Popularity or 
Revenue, could fupport it. I mud, therefore, be of 
Opinion, that an Alteration, in this Particular, would 
introduce a total Alteration in our Government, and 
would foon reduce it to a pure Republic ; and, per¬ 
haps, to a Republic of no inconvenient Form. For 
though the People colieded in a Body, like the Ro- 
ma?i Tribes, be quite unfit for Government, yet when 
diiperftd in fmall Bodies, they arc more fufeeptiblc 
both of Reafon and Order ; the Force of popular 
Currents and Tides is, in fome Meafure, broke; and 
the public Intereft may be purftied with Method and 
Conilancy. But his neediefs to reafon any farther con¬ 
cerning a Form of Government, which is never likely 
to have place in Britain, and which feems not to be 
the Aim of any Party among!! us. Let us cherifh and 
improve our ancient Government as much as pofiiblc, 
without encouraging a Paflion for fuch dangerous No¬ 
velties. 

I shall conclude this Subjedl with obferving, 
that the prefent political Controvcrfy, with regard to 
Jvjlrudions , is a very frivolous one, and can never be 
brought to any Dccifion, as it is managed by both 
Parties. The Country-Party do not pretend, that a 
Member is abfolutely bound to follow Inftrudlions, as 
an Ambaflador or General is confined by his Orders, 
and that his Vote is not to be received in the Houfe, 
but fo far as it is conformable to them. The Court- 
Party, again, do not pretend, that the Sentiments of 
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the People ought to have no Weight with every Mem¬ 
ber ; much left that he ought to defplfe die Sentiments 
of thofe whom he reprefents, and with whom lie is 
more particularly connefled, And if their Sentiments 
be of Weight, why ought they not to exprefs thefe 
Sentiments ? The Qneftion, then, is only concern¬ 
ing the Degrees of Weight which ought to be plac'd 
on Inflrmftions. But fuch Is rhe Nature of Language, 
that his impoffible for it to exprefs diflinetly thefe dif¬ 
ferent Degrees ; and if Men will carry on a Contro- 
verfy on this Head, it may well happen, that they 
differ in their Language, and yet agree In their Senti¬ 
ments j or differ in their Sentiments, and yet agree in 
their Language. Befides, how is it poflible to fix thefe 
Degrees, confiderlng the Variety of Affairs that come 
before the Houfe, and the Variety of Places which 
Members reprefent l Ought the Inilrudions of Tatmj} 
to have the fame Weight as thofe of Lmdm P Or In- 
ffruflions, with regard to the Canvinttb#) which re- 
fpefled foreign Politics, to have the fame Weight as 
thofe with regard to the Excifi , which reflected only 
our domeftic Affairs i 
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ESSAY VI. 

Of Love and Marriage. 


I KNOW not whence it proceeds that Women 
are fo apt to take amif every thing that is frid in 
Difparageiient of the married Stare ; and always con- 
ftStr a Satyr upon Matrimony a* a Satyr upon them- 
felves* Do they mean by this, that they are the Par¬ 
ties principally concerned, and dmtifa Backwardnds 
to enter into that State Jhould prevail in the World, 
they would be the greateft Sufferers r Or, arc they 
fenflblc, tJiat the Misfortunes and Mifcarringr* of the 
married State are owing more to their Sex rk- n to ours ? 
I hope they do not intend to cotifefs either of theft two 
Particulars, or to givefuch an Advantage to (heir Ad¬ 
versaries, the Men, as even to allow than to fufpect it. 

I have often had Thoughts of complying with 
this Humour of the Fair Sex, and of writing a Pane¬ 
gyric upon Marriage: But, in looking around for 
Materials, they feemM to be of fa mix'd a Nature, 
that at the Conclufion of my Reflexions, 1 found I 
was as much difpofed to write a Satvr, which might 
be placed on the oppoiltc Pages of my Panegyric : 
And 1 am afraid, that as Satyr is, on mod Occaftons* 
3 thought 
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thought to have more Truth in it than Panegyric, I 
fhould have done their Caufe more Harm than Good 
by this Expedient* To mjfreprefenS: Fa£h is what, I 
know, they will not require of me. I muft be more 
a friend to Truth, than even to them, where their 
In ter efts are oppofite. 


I 5 fj a l l tell the Women what it is our Sex com- 
phi ins of moil in the married State ; and if they be 
difpofed to Citisfy us in this Particular, all the other 
Differences will be eaiily accommodated. If I be not 
miftaken, 'tis their Love of Dominion which is the 
Ground of the Quariid ; though 'tis very likely, 
that they will think it an unreasonable Love of it in 
us, which makes m infill fo much upon that Point, 
However this may be, no Faffion feenvs to have more 
Influence on female Minds, than this for Power ; and 
there is a remarkable Inftaneein Hiltory of its prevail¬ 
ing above another Paffion, which is the only one that 
can be fuppofed a proper Counter-poife for it We 
are told, that all the Women in Scythia once tonfpiral 
again ft the Men, and kept the Secret fo well, that 
they executed their Defign before they were fufpedted. 
They furprifed the Men in Drink, or afleep, bound 
them all fall in Chains ; and having called a folemn 
Council of the whole Sex, it was debated what Expo* 
dient lliould be ufed to improve the prefent Advan¬ 
tage, and prevent their falling again into Slavery. 
To kill all the Men did not feem to the Reliih of any 
Part of the Affenibly, notwithftanding the Injuries 
formerly received ; and they were afterwards pleafed 
to make a great Merit of this Lenity of theirs* It was, 

therefore 
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therefore, agreed to put out the Eyes of the whole 
male Sex, and thereby rdign for ever after all the \ a- 
nitv they could draw from their Beauty, in order to 
i ecu re their Authority. We mud no longc r preten 

to Drefs and Show, fay they ; but then, we h* e 
free from Slavery'. We ft alt hear no more tender 
Sighs; but in return we ftallhear no more imperious 
Commands. Love mull for ever leave us , but he 
will carry Subjection along with him. 

’Tt ; regarded by ft-me as an unlucky C ircumflance, 
fmee the Women were refolvud to maim the Men, aid 
deprive them of fome of their Senfe% in order to ren¬ 
der them humble and dependent, that the S< ntv o 
Hearing could not ferve their Purpofe, fincc tis 
bablc the Females would rather have attack’d that 
than the Sight; And I think it is agreed among die 
Learned, that, in a married State, 'tis not mar ■ " 
great an Inconvenience to lofe the former Send a- 
latter. However this may be, we are told, by mo¬ 
dern Anecdotes, that fome of the SrytK. ■ Wo»ec 
did fecretlv fpare their Hud and . F.yts ; P a 'f’ -y 
I fuppofe, that they could govern them a - v-'.d by 
Means of that Scnfe as without it. But to iruorng'- 
ble and intraftable were thefe Men, that their Wives 
were all obliged, in a few Years, as their \ outh an 
Beauty decay'd, to imitate the Example of their bikers; 
which it was no difficult Matter to do in a State where 
the female Sex had once got the Superiority. 

I ksow not if our Scottijh Ladies derive ar.y 

thine: of this Humour from their Scythian Anceftors; 
„ but, 
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hut, I mu>ft confefs, that I lvave often been fur priz’d 
to fee a Woman very well pleas’d to take a Fool for 
her Mate, that file might govern with the lefs Con- 
troul ; and could not but think her Sentiments, in this 
Rcfpeft, ilill more barbarous than thofe of the Scythian 
Women above mentioned, as much, as the Eves of 
tin- Underhand ing arc* more valuable than thole of the 
Body, 

J1 u r to be juft, and to lay the Blame more equal¬ 
ly, 1 am afraid it is the Fault of our Sex, if the Wo¬ 
men be fo fond of Rule, and that if we did not abufc 
our Authority, they would never think it worth while 
to difpute it. Tyrants, we know, produce Rebels ; 
and all Hi [lory informs us, that Rebels, when they 
prevail, are apt to become Tyrants in their Turn. For 
tliL Reafon, ! could wifh there were no Pretenfionsto 
A uthority on either Side ; but that every thing was car¬ 
ry'd on with perfect Equality, as betwixt two equal 
Members of the fame Body. And to induce liothPar¬ 
ties to embrace thofe amicable Sentiments, J fhall de¬ 
liver to them Plato's, Account of the Origin of Love 
and Marriage. 

Mankind, according to that fanciful Philofo- 
piier, were not, in their Original, divided into Male 
and Female, asatprefent; but each individual Perfon 
was a Compound of both Sexes, and was in himfelf 
both Hu [hand and Wife, melted down into one living 
Creature. B his Union, no Doubt, was very entire, 
and the Parts very well adjufted together, fince there 
refulted a perfect Harmony betwixt the Male and Fc- 
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male, altlno’ they were oblig’d to be infeparabte Com¬ 
panions, And fo great was the Harmony and I lap- 
pineE flowing from it, that the Andkoovv.es fur ft) 
Plato calls them) or MesAVomen, became infolcnt 
ttpon their Profperity, and rebell’d again ft the God?. 
To punith them for this Temerity, Juffar could con¬ 
trive no better Expedient, than to divorce the Male- 
Part from the Female, and make two imperfect Beings 
of the Compound, which was before fo perfeft. Hence 
the Origin of Men and Women, as dihinfl Creature?. 
Put notwitbftanding this Divihon, fo lively i? our Re¬ 
membrance of the Happinefs wc enjoy’d in our pri¬ 
meval State, that we are never at reft in this Situation; 
but each of thefe Halves is continually [torching thro 
the whole Species to find the other Half, which was 
broken from it: And when they meet, they join again 
with the grcatell Fondncfs and Sympathy. But it of¬ 
ten happens, that they are miftaken in this Particular; 
tliat they take for their Half what no way correfponds 
to them ; and that the Parts do not meet nor join in 
with each other, asis ufual in Frailures. In this Calc 
the Union is foon tMblv’d, and each Part is fet look 
again to hunt for its loft Half, joining kith to every 
one it meets by Way of Trial, and enjoying no IWb 
till its perfect Sympathy with its Partner fhews, that 
it has atiaft been fuccefsful in its Endeavours. 

W e a e I difpos’d to carry on this Fiftion of Pints * 
which accounts for the mutual Love betwixt the Sexes 
in fo agreeable a Manner, I would do it by the fol¬ 
lowing Allegory, 
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When Jupiter had feparated the Male from the 
Female, and had quell’d their Pride and Ambition by 
fo fevere an Operation, he could not but repent liiin 
of the Cruelty of his Vengeance, and take Compai- 
fion on poor Mortals, who were now become incapa¬ 
ble of any Repofe or Tranquillity. Such Cravings, 
fuch Anxieties, fuch Necefiities arofe, as made them 
curfe their Creation, and think Exiftence itfelf a Pu- 
nifhment. In vain had they Recourfe to every other 
Occupation and Amufement. In vain did they feek 
after every Pleafure of Senfe, and every Refinement of 
Reafon. Nothing could fill that Void, which they 
felt In their Hearts, or fupply the Lofs of their Part¬ 
ner, who was fo fatally feparated from them. To re¬ 
medy this Diforder, and to bellow fome Comfort, at 
lead, on human Race in their forlorn Situation, Ju¬ 
piter fent down L o v e and Hymen to colleft the 
broken Halves of human Kind, and piece them toge¬ 
ther, in the bed Manner poflible. Thefe two Deities 
found fuch a prompt Difpofition in Mankind to unite 
again in their primitive State, that they proceeded on 
their Work with wonderful Succefs for fome Time $ 
till at lad, from many unlucky Accidents, Di (Tendon 
arofe betwixt them. The chief Counfellor and Fa¬ 
vourite of Hymen was Care, who was continually 
filling his Patron’s Head with Profpedls of Futurity ; 
a Settlement, Family, Children, Servants ; fo that 
little elfe was regarded in all the Matches they made. 
On the other Hand, Love had chofen Pleasure for 
his Favourite, who was as pernicious a Counfellor as 
the other, and would never allow Love to look be- 
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yond the prefent momentary Orati/ication, or the fa- 
tisfymgof the prevailing Inclination. 1 heic two l a 
vourites became, in a little Time, irrcconciltable I me- 
jnies, and made it their chief Buhnefs to undermine 
each other in all their Undertakings No fooner had 
Love fix'd upon two Halves, which he was cementing 
together, and forming to a clofe Union, but Cm* in- 
fmaatea himfelf, and bringing Hymen along with him, 
dlJTolves the Union produc'd by Lcir, and join each 
Half to fome other Half, which he had provided for 
it. To be reveng'd of this, PUafure creep in upon 
a Pair already join'd by Hymn ; and calling L f rvt to 
his Alhftance, they Under hand contrive to join each 
Half, by fecret Links, to Halves, which Hymen was 
wholly unacquainted with, It was not long before 
this Quarrel w as felt in its pernicious Confequence i 
and fuch Complaints arofe before the Throne of Ju- 
fiter , that he was obliged to fummon the offending 
Parties to appear before him, in order to give nn Ac¬ 
count of their Proceedings, After hearing the Plead¬ 
ings on both Sides, he order'd an immediate Recon¬ 
cilement betwixt Love and Hymen, as the only Expe¬ 
dient for givingHappinefs to Mankind ; And that he 
might be fare this Reconcilement fhould be durable, 
he laid his ftridl Injunctions on them never to join any 
Halves without ccnfuking their Favourites Care and 
I* leaf an i and obtaining the Confent of both to the 
Conjunttion. Where tins Order is llrictly obferv'd, 
tjie Androgyne is perfedUy reftor'd, and human Race 
enjoy the fame Happinefs as in their primeval State. 
The Seam is fcarce perceiv'd that joins the two Beings 
together; but botli of them combine to form one per¬ 
fect and happy Creature. 
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ESSAY VII. 

Of the Study of History. 



HERE is nothing I would recommend more 


JL carneftly to my female Readers than the Study 
of Hiftory, as an Occupation, of all others, the belt 
fuited both to their Sex and Education ; much more 
hiftrudlive than their ordinary Books of Amufement, 
and more entertaining than thofe ferious Compofitions, 
which arc ufually to be found in their Clofets. Among 
other important Truths, which they may learn from 
Hiftory, they maybe inform'd of two Particulars, the 
Knowledge of which may contribute very much to 
their Quiet and Repofe ; That our Sex, as well as 
theirs, are far from being fuch perfect Creatures as 
they are apt to imagine, and, That Love is not the 
only Paflion, that governs the Male-World, but is 
often overcome by Avarice, Ambition, Vanity, and 
a thoufand other Paflions. Whether they be the falfe 
Reprefentations of Mankind in thofe two Particulars, 
that endear Romances and Novels fo much to the fair 
Sex, I know not; but muft confefs, I am forry to fee 
them have fuch an Averfiojz to Matter of Fa&, and 
fuch an Appetite for Fallhood. I remember I was once 
defired by a young Beauty, for whom I had fome Paf- 
hon, to lend her lomc Novels and Romances for her 
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Amufement m the Country; but was not to ungene¬ 
rous as to take the Advantage, which fucb a Couil'e 
of Reading might hive given me, being rtiol veil not 
to make Ufe of poifoned Arms again* her. 1 there¬ 
fore font her Plutarch's Lives, affitfing Iter, at the fame 
Time, that there was not a Word of T rath in them 
from Beginning to End. She pcruled them vtry at¬ 
tentively, ’till (he came to the Lives of Alexander and 
Cicfar, whofe Names (he had heard of by Accident; and 
then returned me the Book, with many Reproaches 
for deceiving her. r 

I M A Y indeed be told, that the fair Sex have no 
fuch Aversion to Hiftory, as I have reptefented, pro¬ 
vided it be fierce Hi ft ary, and contain fome memora¬ 
ble Tranfactkm proper to excite their Cunofity. But 
as f do not fold that Truth, which is the Bafts of Hi¬ 
story, is at al! regarded in thofe Anecdotes, I cannot 
admit of this as a Proof of their Pafiion tor that Study. 
However this may be, l fee not why the fame Curio- 
ftty might not receive a more proper Direction, ant 
lead them to deft re .Accounts of thofe who lived m pail 
Ages as well of their Contemporaries. What is u to 
Gears, whether Fuhia entertains a fecret Commerce 
ifi Love with Philander or not ? Has (he not eqe- 
Reafon to be pleated, when (lie is informed, (what M 
whifpercd about among Hiltorians) that Cato s Si Her 
had an Intrigue with Co-far, and palmed her Son, 
Marcus Brutus, upon her Hutband for his own, tho, 
in Reality, he was her Gallant’s ? And are not the 
I,over of Mejfifiina or Julia as proper SubjccH of _ 
courfeas any Intrigue that this City has produced o 
lute Years. 


But 
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But I know not whence it comes, that I have 
been thus feduc'd into a Kiud of Raillery againft the 
Ladies : Unlefs, perhaps, it proceed from the fame 
Caufe, that makes the Perfon, who is the Favourite of 
the Company, be often the Objeft of their good- 
natur’d Jefts and Pleafantries. We are pleafed to 
add refs ourfelves after any Manner to a Perfon that 
is agreeable to us ; and, at the fame Time, prefume, 
that nothing will be taken amifs by one who is fe- 
cure of the good Opinion and Affections of every one 
prefent. I fhall now proceed to handle my SubjeCt 
more ferioufly, and fhall point out the many Advan¬ 
tages, that flow from the Study of Hiftory, and fhew 
how well fuited it is to every one, but particularly to 
tiiofe who are debarred the feverer Studies, by the 
Tendernefs of their Complexion, and the Weaknefs of 
their Education. ,The Advantages found in Hiftory 
feem to be of three Kinds, as it amufes the Fancy, as 
it improves the Underftanding, and as it ftrengthens 
Virtue. 

I u Reality, what more agreeable Entertainment to 
the Mind, than to be tranfported into the remoteft 
Ages of the World, and to obferve human Society, in 
its Infancy, making the firft faint Eflays towards the 
Arts and Sciences : To fee the Policy of Government, 
and the Civility of Converfation refining by Degrees, 
and every thing that is ornamental to human Life ad¬ 
vancing towards its Perfection. To remark the Rife, 
Progrefs, Declenfian-and final Extinction of themoft 
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fiourifhing Empires : The Virtues, winch contributed 
to their Greatnefe ; and the Vices, which drew on 
their Ruin, In ftiort, to Ice all human Race, from 
the Beginning of Time, pafs, as it were, in Revitw 
before us,, appearing in their true Colours, without 
any of thofe Bifguifes, which, during their Life time, 
fo much perplexed the Judgment of the Beholders, 

W hat Speftade can he imagined fo magnificent, fo 
various, fo interefting ? What Amufement, either ol 
the fenfes or Imagination, can be compared with it f 
bhall thole trifling Fallimes, which erngrofs It) much 
cl our Time, be prtferr'J as more fatisfuftory, and 
more fit to engage our Attention r How perverfe mull 
that Taiie be, which is capable of fo wrong a Choice 
of Pieafures ? 

But Hillary is a moft improving Part of Know¬ 
ledge, as well as an agreeable Amu fern ent; and a 
great Part of what we commonly call Enuhtiw* 
value fo highly, is nothing but an Acquaintance with 
liiilarical Fads, An exteafive Knowledge of this 
Lind, belongs to Men of Letters; but I mult think it 
an unpardonable Ignorance in Perfontof whatever Sex 
or Condition, not to be acquainted with the Hiftoiy 
of tileir own Country, along with the Htflorics of an¬ 
cient Greece and Rome. A Woman may behave her- 
felf with good Manners, and have even feme Viva¬ 
city in her Turn of Wit j but where her Mind f fo 
unfit rn-i fil'd, ’tis impolhble her Convcrfation can a fiord 
any Entertainment to Men of Senfe and Rtfecuom 
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T must add, That Hi (lory is not only a valuable 
Part of Knowledge, but open:, the Door to many other 
Parts of Knowledge, and affords Materials to moll 
of the Sciences. And indeed, if we consider the Short¬ 
ness of human Life, and our limited Knowledge, even of 
what palll-s in our own Time, we muff be fenfible, that 
we ihould be for ever Children in Underhanding, were 
it not for this Invention, which extends our Experience 
to all pall Ages, and to rite moll dillant Nations ; 
making them contribute as much to our Improvement 
in Wifdom, as if they had aAuallv lain under our Ob- 
fer. at ion. A Man acquainted with Idiftoiy may, in 
form: refpeft, be fa id to have lived from die begin¬ 
ning of the World, and to have been making conti¬ 
nual Additions to his Stock of Knowledge in every 
Century. 

T h e n E is alfo an Advantage in that Knowledge 
which is acquired by Hiitory, above what is learned 
by the Practice of the World, that it brings us ac¬ 
quainted with human Affairs, without diminilhing m 
the leall from the mofl delicate Sentiments of Virtue. 
And, to tell the Truth, I know not any Study or Oc¬ 
cupation fo unexceptionable as Hiflory in this Particu¬ 
lar. Poets can paint Virtue in the moll charming Co¬ 
lours ; but, as they add refs themfelves entirely to the 
Paflions, they often become Advocates for Vice. Even 
Philofophers are apt to bewilder themfelves in the Sub¬ 
til ty of their Speculations ; and we have feen fome 
go fo far as to deny the Reality' of all moral Dillinc- 
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lions. But I think it a Remark worthy the Attention 
of the fpeeuktive Reader, that the Hiftorians have 
been, almoft without Exception, the true Friends of 
Virtue, and have always reprefen ted it in its proper 
Colours, however they may have erred in their judg¬ 
ments of particular Perfons, Machiaml himfelf dib 
covers a true Sentiment of Virtue in his Hiftory of 
Florence* When he talks as a Polithhnt t in his gene¬ 
ral Reafonings, he conftders Poifomng, Aflaflination 
and Perjury as lawful Arts of Power ; but when he 
{peaks as an lUjhrum y in his particular Narrations, he 
fttews fo keen an Indignation againil Vice, and fo warm 
mi Approbation of Virtue, in many Pafihgcs, that I 
could not forbear applying to him that Remark of Ifo- 
race , That if you chafe away Nature, though w ith 
never fo great Indignity, {he will always return upon 
you. Nor is this Combination of Hiibnans in fa¬ 
vour of Virtue at all difficult to be accounted for. 
When a Man of Bitfmefs enters into Life and Aflion, 
he is more apt to confider the Charaftm of Men, as 
they have Relation to his Intend!, than as they ftaud 
in therafelves; and has his Judgment warped on every 
Occafion by the Violence of his Paffiom When a Phi- 
lofbpher coritcmplates Charafters and Manners in his 
Clo/et, the general abftratt View of the Objects leaves 
the Mind fa cold and unmoved, that the Sentiments ot 
Nature have no room to play, and he fcarec feds the 
Difference betwixt Vice and Virtue. Hiftory keeps 
in a juft Medium betwixt thefe Extremes, and places 
the Gbje&s in their true Point of View. The Writers 
of Hiftory, as well as the Readers, are fuifidently in¬ 
terfiled 
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tercfled in the Characters and Events, to have a 
lively Sentiment of Blame orPraife ; and, at the fame 
Time, have no particular Intcrelt or Concern to per- 
vert their judgment. 


J r er<v woces turn demum pc SI ore cib two 
Eli auntu*\ 
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ESSAY VIII. 


Of the Independency of 

Parliament. 


I HAVE frequently obfervM, in camp^riny; die 
Conduft of the CWv and Cott/th y ic- that die 
former are commonly left afluining and dogmatical in 
Converfatioii, more apt to make Conceflicm ; and 
tho' not, perhaps, more fufcepuble of Conviction, 
yet more able to bear Contradiction than the latter ; 
Vvho are apt to fly out upon any Opposition, and to re 
SP&A- tme as a mercenary defigning Fellow, if he ar- 
pnies with any CooIneE and 1 m partialiiy, or make, 
any Conceffions to their Adversities, This h a Fact, 
which, I believe, everyone may have obfervd, who 
has been much in Companies where political Qudli ous 
have been difctifs d ; though, were one to a(k the rca 
Ton of this Difference, every Party would be apt re* 
affign a different Reafon. Gentlemen in the Qffo/Jkn 
will aferibe it to the very Nature of their Party, which, 
being founded on public Spirit, and a Zeal for the Con¬ 
stitution, cannot eafily endure fuch Doftrines, as are 
ot pernicious Confeq n ence to Liberty. The Cour¬ 
tiers, on tue other Hand, will be apt to put us in Mind 
of the Clown mention'd by Lord Shf/sim^ “ A 

y Clown, 
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Clown, fays that * excellent Author, once took a 
I 1 alley to hear the Latin Difputes of Doftors at an 
" Uni ' ei fity. He was afle’d what Plcafure lie could 
( ta ^ e ' n viewing ftich Combatants, when he could 
never know fo much, as which of the Parties had 
the better. 1 For that Matter , reply M the Clown, 
![ ' fit 1 a Foal neither,, hut lean fee. hv/jo's- the firjl 
that puts t'other into a Pajfwn, Nature hcrfelf dic¬ 
tated this LefTon to the Clown, that he who had the 
better of the Argument would be eafy and well-hu- 
mour'd : But he who was unable to fupport his Caufe 
b) Rcafon, would naturally lofe his Temper, and 

“ grow v iolent,” 


d o w hich cf thefe Rcafons fhall we adhere r To 
rubber of them, in my Opinion ; unlefs we have a 
jdind to inliil ourfelves, and become Zealots in either 
’arty. ] believe I can afligp the Rcafon of this Jiff 
IC uu Conduct of the two Parties, without offending 
ett ncr. The Country Party are plainly mod popular at 
prehiit, and, perhaps, have been, fo in moll Admini- 
I bat ions: Bo that, being accuftomed to prevail in 
Company, they cannot endure to hear their Opinions 
controverted, but are as confident on the publick Fa- 
| our ’ aE 11 tllc .v were fupported in all their Sentiments 
by the moil infallibleDemonflration, The Courtiers, 
on the other Hand, are commonly fo run down by 
>om popular Talkers, that if you fpeak to them with 
any Moderation, or make them the fmallcft Concef- 
fions, they think themfelves extremely beholden to 
l o' 1 , and are apt to return the Favour by a like Mo- 

* MifceJlaneous Rcfle£tions, p, 107. 
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deration and Facility on their Part. To be furious 
and pallionatc, they know, would only gain them the 
Char after of Jhamelefs Meratsaries ; not that of zea¬ 
lous Patriots , which is the Charafter that fuck a warm 
Behaviour is apt to acquire to the other Party. 

I n all Controverfies, we find, without regarding 
the Truth or FaJfhood on either Side, that tiiofe who 
defend the eftablifli'd and popular Opinions, are al¬ 
ways the moll dogmatical and imperious in their Stile: 
While their Adverfarics afieft a mofl extraordinary 
Gcntlenefs and Moderation, in order to foften, as 
much as pofliblc, any Prejudices that may lye again!! 
them. Confider the Behaviour of our Frte-thinkm 
of all Denominations, whether they he fuch as decry 
all Revelation, or only oppofe the exorbitant Power 
of the Clergy ; Collins , Tin dal, Fojltr, lloadltj. 
Compare their Moderation and Good-manners, w ith 
the furious Zeal and Scurrility of their Adverfariesi 
and you will be convinc'd of the Truth of my Obfer- 
vation. A like Difference may be obferv’d in the 
Conduftof thofe French Writers, who maintain’d the 
Controverfy, with regard to ancient and modern 
Learning. Bcihau, Monfitur IS Madame Dacitr, 
rAbbe de Bos, w ho defended the Party of the Ancients, 
mix’d their Reafonings with Satyre and Invcftivc: 
While Fontenelle, la Motto, Charftnt'ur , and even 
Perrault never tranfgrefs’d the Bounds of Moderation 
and Good-breeding ; tho’ provok'd by the moil feverc 
Railleries of their Adverfariee, 
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I am led into this Train of Refledlion, by confi- 
dering fome Papers wrote upon that grand Topic of 
Court-Influence, and Parliamentary Dependence , where, 
in my humble Opinion, the Country Party fhew too 
rigid an Inflexibility, and too great a Jealoufy of 
making Concefiions to their Adverfaries. Their Rea- 
fonings lofe their Force, by being carried too far . 
and the Popularity of their Opinions has feduc’d them 
to negleft, in fome Meafure, their Juftnefs and Soli¬ 
dity. The following Reafonihg will, I hope, ferve 
to juftify me in this Opinion. 


Political Writers have eftablifh’d it as a Maxim, 
That in contriving any Syftem of Government, and 
fixing the feveral Checks and Controuls of the Confti- 
tution, every Man ought to be fuppos’d a Knave, and 
to have no other End, in all his Aftions, but private 
Intereft. By this Intereft we muft govern him, and, 
by Means of it, make him co-operate to public Good, 
notwithftanding his infatiable Avarice and Ambition. 
Without this, fay they, we fhall in vain boaft of the 
Advantages of any Conftitution, and fhall find, in the 
Fnd, that we have no Security for our Liberties or 
1 offeflions, except the Good-will of our Rulers; that 
is, we fhall have no Security at all. 

T is therefore a juft political Maxim, That every 
Man ?nujl be fuppofed a Knave : Though, at the fame 
Lime, I muft own it appears fomewhat ftrange, that a 
Maxim fhould be true in Politics , which is falfe in Fall, 
to fatisfy us on this Head,. we may confides that 
1 Men 
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Men are generally more honeft in their private than in 
their public Character, and will go greater Lengths 
to ferve a Party, than where their Own private Intereft 
is alone concerned. Honour is a great Check upon 
Mankind : But where a confiderable Body of Men 
aft together, this Check is, in a great Meafurc, re¬ 
moved ; fincea Man is Aire to be approved of by his 
own Party, for what promotes the common Intereft, 
and he foon learns to defpife the Clamours of his 
Adverfaries. To which vve may add, that every Court 
or Senate is determined by the Majority ; fo that, if 
Self-Intereft influences only the Majority, it wiB 
always do in the prefent depraved State of Mankind) 
the whole Senate follows the Allurement of thL Se¬ 
parate Intereft, and afts as if it contained not one 
Member, who had any Regard to public Intereft anJ 
Liberty. 

When, therefore, there offers to my Cenfurc, and 
Examination, any Plan of Government, real or ima¬ 
ginary, where the Power is diftributed among fcveral 
Courts, and feveral Orders of Men, I always confidcr 
the private Intereft of each Court, and each Order; 
and r if I find, that, by the artful Divifion of the Power, 
the private Intereft muft neceffarily, in its Operation, 
concur with the Public, I pronounce that Govern¬ 
ment to be wife and happy. If, on the contrary, the 
private Intereft of each Order be not check'd, and 
be not direfted to public Intereft, I (hall look fo r 
nothing but Faftion, Difordcr, and Tyranny from 
fuch a Government. In this Opinion I am juftified by 
Experience, as well as by the Authority of all 
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I hilofophers and Politicians, both ancient and mo¬ 
dern. 

flow much, therefore, would k have furprifed 
fuch a Genius as Cicero, or Tacitus , to have been told, 
I hat, in a future Age, there fhould arifea very regu¬ 
lar Syftem of mixt Government, where the Power was 
fo aiftiiouted, that one Rank, whenever it pleafed, 
might fwallow up all the reft, and engrofs the whole 
1 ower of the Conftitution. Such a Government, 
they would have been apt to fay, will not be a mix’d 
Government. For fo great is the natural Ambition 
of Men, that they are never fatisfied with Power ; and 
if one Order of Men, by purfuing its own Intereft, 
can ufurp upon every other Order, it will certainly do 
lo, and render itfelf, as far as poflible, abfolute and 

uncontroulable. 

But, in this Opinion, Experience fhews they would 
a ' c k een miftaken. For this is a&ually the Cafe 
with the Bntijh Conftitution. The Share of Power 
allotted by our Conftitution to the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons is fo great, that it abfolutely commands all the 
otner Parts of our Government. The King’s legifla- 
ti\ c Power is plainly no proper Check to it. For tho’ 
the King has a Negative in the paffing of all Laws; 
yet this, in Fad, is efteemed of fo little Moment, 
that whatever paftes the two Houfes, is always fure 
to be pafs’d into a Law, and the Royal Aficnt is little 
better than a mere Form. The principal Weight of 
the Crown lies in the executive Power. But befuies 
that the executive Power, in every Government;, is 
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al together fubordinate to t L kgifl&live ; beiides this? 
I fay, the Exercife of this Power requires an immenfe 
Expence, and the Commons have afiumed to them* 
fdves the foie Power of diipofing of public Money* 
How eaiy, therefore, would it be for that Houfe to 
wreil from the Crown all thefe Powers, one after an¬ 
other, by making every Grant of Money conditional, 
and choofing their Time fo well, that their Refufai 
of Subftdies fliould only diftrefs the Government* 
without giving foreign Powers any Advantage o\ er us ? 
Did the Houfe of Commons depend in the fame Man* 
ntr on the King, and had none of the Members any 
Property but from his Gift, would not he command 
all their Refolutions, and be from that Moment abu)* 
lute ? As to the Houfe of Lords, they are a very 
powerful Support to the Crown as long as they are, iu 
their Turn, fupported by it; but both Experience 
and Reafon fhew us, that they have no Force nor Au¬ 
thority fuffitient to maintain them Elves alone, with¬ 
out any Etch Support. 


How, therefore* fhall we folvc this Paradox? 
And by what Means is this Member of our Conilitu- 
tion confin’d within its proper Limits; fmee, from out 
very Conilkmion, it mud necefikrily have as much 
Power ns k demands, and can only be confin'd by 
itfelf r How is this confident with our conllant Ex* 
per knee of human Nature ? I anfwer, That the in¬ 
terest of the Body is here reilrain d by the Intereft 
the Individuals, and that the Houfe of Commons 
ilretclies not its Pow er, becaufe fuch an Ufurpation 
would be contrary to the Interdt of the Majority of 
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its Members* The Crown has fo many Offices at its 
Difpofal, that when affifted by the honeft and difin- 
terefted Part of the Houfe, it will always command 
the Refolutions of the whole ; fo far at lead, as to 
preferve the ancient Conilitution from Danger. We 
may, therefore, give to this Influence what Name we 
pleafe ; we may call it by the invidious Appellations 
of Corruption and Dtpcndciice ; but fome Degree and 
fome Kind of it are infeparable from the very Nature 
of the Conftitution, and neceffary to the Prefervation 
of our mix’d Government. 

Instead then of aflerting * abfolutely, that the 
Dependence of Parliament, in every Degree, is an 
Infringement of Britijb Liberty, the Country-Party 
would have done better to have made fome Concef- 
fions to their Adverfaries, and have only examined 
what was the proper Degree of this Dependence, be¬ 
yond which it became dangerous to Liberty. But 
fuch a Moderation is not to be expedled of Party-Men 
of any Kind. After a Conceffion of this Nature, al! 
Declamation mtift be abandoned ; and a feriouscalm 
Enquiry into the proper Degrees of Court-Influence, 
and Parliamentary Dependence would have been ex- 
pe&ed by the Readers. And tho’ the Advantage, in 
fuch a Controverfy, might poffibly remain to the 
Country-Party ; yet the Victory would not have been 
fo compleat as they wifh for, nor would a true Pa¬ 
triot have given an entire Loofe to his Zeal, for fear 
of running Matters into a contrary Extreme, by di- 

# Sec Dijfertation oh Parties } throughout* 
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m inuhmg too * far the Influence of the Crown, Twa \ 
therefore, thought belt to deny, that this Extreme 
could ever he dangerous to the ConWhition, or that 
the Crown could ever have too little Influence over 
Members of Parliament* 

A l l Qucftions concerning the proper Medium be¬ 
twixt any two Extremes are very difficult to be decided; 
both becaufe it is difficult to find U%rJ: proper to Hx 
tins Medium, and becaufe the Good and III, in fuck 
Cafes, run fo gradually into each other, as even to 
render our Sentiments doubtful and uncertain. But 
there is a peculiar Difficulty in the prefent Cafe, which 
would embarrafs the mod knowing and moft impar¬ 
tial Examiner* The Power of the Grown is always 
lodged in a fmgle Per fan, either King or Mini Her \ 
and as thisPerfort may have either a greater or left De¬ 
gree of Ambition, Capacity, Courage, Popularity or 
ortune, the Power, which is too great in one Hand, 
may become too little in another. In pure Republics, 
where the Power is diftrilmted among feveral Aflem- 
blies or Senates, the Checks and Controuis are more 
regular m their Operation ; becaufe the Members of 
fuch numerous Affemblies may be prefumed to be ai- 

* By that hfiumt of tht Crtmn, which t would juffify, 1 
can onhj that arj'fing from the Offices anti Honours which 
arC at Dhpoin] of the Crown* As to private Bribery, it 
> he c0addercd in the fame Light as the Fradlice of fin- 
P o;. mg Spies, which is fcaicc juilifiabk in a good Mini 1L r T 
311 lll / arn0l,a ln * had one r But to be a Hp*, or to be cor- 
is always infamous under all Minifies, and is to be 
i^nicd as a ffiaipdcfs Pruffitudoiu 
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Wavs nearly equal in Capacity and Virtue ; and ’tis 
only their Number, Riches, or Authority, that enter 
into Confideration. But a limited Monarchy admits 
not of any fuch Stability ; nor is it poffible to aflign 
to the Crown fuch a determinate Degree of Power, as 
'C.l, in every Hand, form a proper Counter-balance 
to the other Parts of the Conftitution. This is an un¬ 
avoidable Difadvantagc, among the many Advan- 
t-'-ges, attending that Species of Government. 









ESSAY IX. 


Whether ^British Govern¬ 
ment inclines more to Ae so- | 
lute Monarchy, or to a 
Rep u b l i c. 


I T affords a violent Prejudice again ft almoft every 
Art and Science, that no prudent Man, however 
{are of his Principles, dares propht fy concerning my 
Event, or foretell the remote Conferences of 1 hings. 
A Phyficmn will nor venture to pronounce concerning 
the Condition of his Patient a fortnight or Month 
after: And Pill lefs dares a Politician terete 11 the Si¬ 
tuation of public Affairs a few Years hence. Harrw* 
ton thought himfelf fo fure of his general Principle, 
l Ihat the Balance of Power dtfends on that of Property t 
that he ventured to pronounce it impofftble ever to re 
ellablifh Monarchy in England : But his Book ^as 
fcarce publifhed when the King was reltored ; and w 
fee that Monarchy has ever fmee fubftiled upon tue 
fame Footing as before. Jslotwithftanding oi tins un 
lucky Example, 1 will venture to examine a very iro 
portant Queftion, mz. Whither the Britifh Gow n- 
mint inclines more to ahjblute Monarchy ^ or to a R j r ' 
Ik ; and in which of theft two Species of Government it 
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n.vill mojl probably terminate ? As there feems not to be 
any great Danger of a fudden Revolution either Way, 
I fhall at lead efcape the Shame attending my Te¬ 
merity, If 1 ftiould be found to have been mittaken ? 

Those who affert, That the Balance of our Go¬ 
vernment inclines towards Abfolute Monarchy, may 
fupport their Opinion by the following Reafons. That 
Property has a great Influence on Power cannot poffi- 
bly be denied ; but yet the general Maxim, That th e 
Balance of the one depends upon the Balance of the other % 
mull be received with feveraJ Limitations, ’Tis 
evident, that much lefs Property in a fmgle Hand 
will be able to counter-balance a greater Property in 
feveral Hands ; not only becaufe it is difficult to make 
many Per Ions combine in the fame Views and Mea- 
lures ; but alfo becaufe Property, when united, caufes 
much greater Dependence, than the fame Property^ 
when difperfed. An hundred Perfons, of icoo/. a 
Year a-piece, can confnme all their Income, and no 
Body ihali ever be the better for them, except their 
Servants and Tradcfmen, whojuftiy regard their Pro 
fits as the Produft of their own Labour. But a Man 
poflefsM of 100,000 /. a Year, if he has either any 
Generofity, or any Cunning, may create a great De¬ 
pendence by Obligations, and ftill a greater by Ex- 
petitions. Hence we find, that in all free Govern¬ 
ments any Subject exorbitantly rich has always created 
jealoufy, even tho 1 his Riches bore no manner of Pro¬ 
portion to the Riches of the State. Grajfuss Fortune, 
if I remember well, amounted only to about "* fixteen 

As Intcreft in Rome was Higher than with us, this might 
yield above 100,000 l a Year, 
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hundred th ou fa nd Pound in our Money; and yet we 
find, that, though his Genius was nothing extraordi¬ 
nary, he was able, by Means of his Riches alone, to 
counter-balance, during his Life-time, the Power of 
Pompcy as well as of Cafar , who afterwards became 
Matter of the World. The Wealth of the Medicis 
made them Matters of Florence ; tho\ 'tis probable, it 
w:as veryinconfidcrable, compared to the united Pro¬ 
perty of that opulent Republic. 

T hese Confiderations arc apt to make one en¬ 
tertain a very magnificent Idea of the Britijb Spirit 
and Love of Liberty ; fince we could maintain our 
free Government, during fo many Centuries, againft 
on Sovereigns, who, befides the Power and Dignity 
a-ndMajetty of the Crown, have always been poifefs’d 
of much more Property, than any Subject has ever 
enjoy'd in any Commonwealth. But it may be faid, 
that this Spirit, however great, will never be able to 
fupport itfelf againtt that immenfe Property, which is 
now lodg’d in the King, and which is ttill increafing. 
Upon a moderate Computation, there are near three 
Millions at the Difpofal of the Crown. The Civil 
Litt amounts to near a Million; the Collection of 
all Taxes to another Million ; and the Employ¬ 
ments in the Army and Navy, along with Ecclefialli- 
cal Preferments, to above a third Million : A mon- 
ftrous Sum, and what may fairly be computed to be 
more than a thirtieth Part of the whole Income and 
Labour of the Kingdom. When we add to this im¬ 
menfe Property, the increafing Luxury of the Na¬ 
tion, our Pronenefs to Corruption, along with the 
z g^at 
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great Power and Prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
Command of fuch numerous military Forces, there is 
no one but mufi defpair, without extraordinary Ef¬ 
forts, ofbeingable tofupport our free Government 
much longer under all thefe Difad vantages* 

On the other Hand, thofe who maintain, that the 
Eyafs of the Brltijh Government leans towards a Re¬ 
public, may fupport their Opinion by very fpecious 
Arguments, It may be laid, that though this im- 
mcnfe Property in the Crown, be join'd to the Dig¬ 
nity of Bril Magiftrate, and to many other legal 
Powers and Prerogatives, which fliould naturally give 
it a greater Influence ; yet it really becomes lefs dan~ 
gerous to Liberty upon that very Account, Were 
Britain a Republic, and were any private Man pof- 
fcfl d oi a Revenue, a third, or even a tenth Part as 
Urge as that rf the Crown, he would very juflly ex* 
cite Jealoufv ; becaufe he would infallibly have great 
Authority in the Government : And fuch an irregular 
Authority, not avowed by the Laws, is always more 
dangCiGu* than a much greater Authority, which is 
derived from them. A * Man pofldVd* of ufurp’d 
Authority, can fet no Bounds to his Pretenfions : His 
Part,SEans have Liberty to hope for every thing in his 
tUOms T Enemies provoke his Ambition, along 
v nh his Pears, by the Violence of their Gppofition : 
And the Government being thrown into a Ferment, 

^ e jdm&hji haut qua qu&itd Qt* tw fquit pn$ ou Oft 

laid Cromwell to the PrefidGftt de Bdlieore* 

De R^ts’s Memoirs* 
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every corrupted Humour in the State naturally gather 
to him. On the contrary, a legal Authority, tW 
very great, lias always f»mc Bounds, which termi¬ 
nate both the Hopes and Pie tv idiom of the Pcrfon 
poffefs’d of it: The Laws rauft haveprot bled a Re¬ 
medy agalnft its Excefies: Such an eminent Magi- 
ftrate has much to fear, and little to hope from his 
Uiurpa cions : And as his legal Authority is quietly 
fubmitted to, he has little Tempt;; ion ar.d little Op¬ 
portunity of extending it farther. Besides, it happens, 
with regard to ambitious Ain and Preitcts, what 
may be obferved with regard ir» Has of Pi tolojsty 
and Religion. A new Seit excites fuch a 1-Vnmmt. 
and is both oppofed and defended with fuch Vehe¬ 
mence, that it fpreads alvvav fader, ar.d multiplies 
its Partizans with grater Rapidity, than any old 
eilablifhed Opinion, recommended by the Sanction of I 
the Laws and of Antiquity, Such is the Nature of 
Novelty, that where any thing pleafes, it becomes 
doubly agreeable, if new; but, if it difplcafes, it is 
doubly djfpleafmg, upon that very Account. And, 
in moll Cafes, the Violence of Enemies is favourable ; 
to ambitious Projefts, as well as the Zeal ot Par- 
tizans. 

I t mr.y farther be faid, that tho’ Men be very much 
govern’d by Interelf; yet evert Intereft itfelf, and ail 
human Affairs are merely govern’d by Opinion. Now, 
there has been a very hidden aqd a very fenhblc Change 
in the Opinions of Men within thefe hdl fifty V ears, 
by the Progrefs of Learning and of Liberty, Mod 
People, in this Ifiand, have diverted themfel ves of all 
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'upei Jlitknn Reverence to Names anti Authority : The 
Clergy have entirely loll their Credit : Their Preten- 
iions and Doilrir.es have been ridicul'd ; and even 
Religion can fcarcc fuppart itfelf in the World. The 
mere Name of King com mauds little Refpeft ; and to 
talk of a King as G O Dri Vicegerent upon Earth, or 
to give him any of thole magnificent Titles, which 
Formerly dazzled Mankind, would but excite Laugh- 
ter iji every one. Tho 1 the Crown, by Means of its 
lr S'“ Revenue, may maintain its Authority in Times 
tranquillity, upon private Intereft and Influence ; 
yet, as the laid Shock or Convulfion muft break all 
thefe Imerefts to Pieces, the kingly Power, being no 
longer (up ported by the fettled Principles and Op i mens 
of Men, will immediately diflblve. Had Men been 
in the fame Difpofition at the Revolution 7 as they are 
• t prefent. Monarchy would have run a great Rifque 
of being entirely loft in this Hand* 

Durst I venture to deliver my own Sentiments 
uni.dft tlicfc oppofite Arguments, I would affert, that 
unlds there happen fome extraordinary Convulfion, 
the Power of the Crown, by Means of its large Re- 
venue, is rather upon the Jncreafe ^ though, at the 
ame 1 ime, 1 own, that itsProgrefs feems to me very 
low, and almolt infenfible. The Tide has run.long* 
r< ad with fo me Rapidity, to the Side of popular Go¬ 
vernment, and is juft beginning to turn towards Mo¬ 
narchy . 

T,s wJ - that every Government muff 

oiut to a Period, anil that Death is unavoidable to 
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the political as well as to the animal Body. But, as 
one Kind of Death may be preferable to another, it 
m.i> be enquir'd, whether it be more defirable for the 
B-itijh Con dilution to terminate in a popular Govern¬ 
ment, or in abfolutc Monarchy > Here I would de¬ 
clare frankly, that tho' Liberty be infinitely preferable 
to Slaver}-, in almoft every Cafe ; yet I would much 
rather wiflt to fee an abfolutc Monarch than a Repub¬ 
lic in this Ilhmd. For, let us conftder, what Kind of 
Republic we have Reafon to expect The Quell ion 
is not concerning any fine imaginary Republic, 
which a Man may form a Plan of in his Clofet. There 
is no Doubt, but a popular Government may be ima¬ 
gined more perfecl than abfolutc Monarchy, or even 
than our prefent Conftitution. But what Reafon have 
we to expeft that any fuch Government w ill ever be 
rllabliihcd in Britain, upon the DilTolution of our 
Monarchy ? If .my Angle PcHbn acquire Power enough 
ty take cur CVnflitution to Pieces, and put it up a-new, 
he i rcahy an abfolutc Monarch ; and we have had 
already an Ir.tUnce of this Kind, fufEcient to convince 
u*. that fuch a Pcrfon will never refign his Power, or 
eftablith any free Government. Matters, therefore, 
inul: be trialed to their natural Progrels and Opcra- 
tion . and the Hoafe of Commons, according to its 
prefent Conllitutkm, mull be the only Legiflature in 
fuch a popular Government. The Inconveniences, 
attending fuch a Situation of Affairs, prefent them- 
felvcs by Thoufands. If the Houfe of Commons, in 
fitch a Cafe, c. cr diffolvcs itfelf, which is not to be 
o peeled, w msv look for a civil War every Eleflion. 
If it continues itfelf, >vc Iball fuffer all the Tyranny 

of 
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of a Fattion, Tub-divided into new Factions. And a* 
fuch a violent Government cannot long fubfiit, wc 
fhall, at Lift, after infinite Convulfions and Civil 
Wars, find Rcpofe in abfolute Monarchy, which i: 
would have been happier for us to have eftablifhed 
peaceably from the Beginning. Abfolute Monarchy» 
therefore, is the eafieft Death, the true Euthanajia of 
the Britijh Conilitution. 

Thus, if we have Reafon to be more jealous of 
Monarchy, becaufe the Danger is more imminent from 
that Quarter ; we have alfo Reafon to be more jealous 
of popular Government, becaufe that Danger is more 
terrible. This may teach us a LclTon of Mode** 4 * >m 
in all our political Comroverfies. 


d 3 ess*’ 
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ESSAY X. 

0 / Parties in general. 

O F all Men, that diftmgiiiih themfelves by me¬ 
morable Atdwcvements, the firll Place of Ho¬ 
nour, in my Opinion, is due to L e g i s i /. t o a i>, 
and Founders of States, who tranfmk a Syftem of 
Laws and InfHunions to fecure the Peace, I lappinch i 
and Liberty of future Generations. The Influence 
of ufeful Inventions in the Arts and Sciences may, 
perhaps* extend farther than thofe of wife Laws, 
whofe Effects are limited both in Time and Place ; 
but the Benefit ariilng from the former is not fofenfi- 
ble as that which proceeds from the latter. Specula¬ 
tive Sciences do, indeed, improve the Mind ; but 
tliis Advantage reaches only to a few Peri mu?, w ho 
have Leifare to apply themfelves to them. And as to 
practical Arts, which mcrcafe the Commodities and 
Enjoyments of Life, his well known, that Mens 
Happinefs conflfts not fo much in an Abundance oi 
thefe, as in the Peace and Security with which they 
poffefs them i and thofe B Idlings can only be derived 
from good Government. Not to men 1 ion , that general 
Virtue and good Morals in a State, which are fo re- 
ruifite to Happinefs, can never arife from the mod 
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rciined Precepts of Philolbphy, or even the fevereit 
lnjuriflions of Religion ; but muft proceed entirely 
from the virtuous Education of the Youth, the Effect 
of wife Laws and Inftitutions. I mull, therefore, be 
of a different Opinion from my Lord Bacon in this 
Particular, and mull regard Antiquity as fomewhat 
uxyuft in its Diftrihutkm of Honour, when it made 
Gods of all the Inventors of ufeful Arts, fuch a? Cars , 
Bacchus 1 JEfiitlfipius \ and dignified Legifktors ; fuch 
Romulus and 7 / f >■ % only with the Appellation of 
Demi-Gods, a-tki Heroes* 

A s much as Legiflators and Founders of States 
ought to be honoured and refpefted among Men, as 
much ought the Founders of Seds and Factions to be 
detdled and hated ; becaufe the Influence of Faftions 
is direftly contrary to that of Laws* Factions fubvert 
Government, render Laws impotent, and beget the 
fieroeft Animofities among Men of the fame Nation, 
w ho ought to give mutual Affiftance and Protection to 
each other. And what fhould render the Founders of 
Factions more odious is, die Difficulty of extirpating 
I actions, when once they have taken Rife in any State. 
They naturally propagate themfelves for many Cen- 
tunes, and Je-dom end but by the total Diilolution of 
that Government, in which they are planted* They 
are, bcfides. Seeds which grow mofl: plentifully in the 
richeft Soils ; and tho' defpotic Governments be not 
entirely free from them, it mull be confcfsM, that they 
rife more eaiity, and pi'op agate themfelves fatter in 
free Go vein meats, where they always inf# die Le- 
ghkturc kleif, width alone could beable, by the Heady 
D 4 Applica- 
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Application of Rewards and Funiihmenci, to eradi¬ 
cate them. 

Factions or Parties may be divided into Per¬ 
sonal and Real; that is, into Fafiions founded 
on perform! Friendihip or Animofity among thofe 
who com pole the Factions, and into thofe founded on 
fome real Difference of Sentiment or Interelh The 
Reafon of this Diltin&ion is obvious, tho' I mud ac- 
■knowledge, that Parties are feldom found pure and 
unmixt, either of the one Kind or the other. 'Tis not 
often feen, that a Government divides into Fa£tions t 
where there is no Difference in the Views of thefe 
Factions, either real or apparent, trivial or material: 
And in thofe Factions, which are founded on themoft 
real and mofl material Difference, there is always ob- 
llrved to be a great deal of perfonal Animofity or Af¬ 
fection. But notwitUianding of this Mixture, aParty 
may be denominated either perfonal or real, accord¬ 
ing to that Principle which is predominant, and is 
found to have thegveateft Influence 

Personal Factions arife mofl eafily in fmall Re¬ 
publics. Every domeftic Quarrel becomes an Affair 
of State, Love, Vanity, Emulation, any Paffion be¬ 
gets public Divifion, as well as Ambition and Refent- 
ment. The Neri and Bianchi of Fknenc£ y the Fregofi 
and Adorni of Genoa} the Cdmneji and Orjini of mo¬ 
dern Rome y were Parties of this Kind. 

Men have fuch a Propenfity to divide Into perfo- 
nal Factions, that the fmaileft Appearance of real 

Dif- 
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Difference will beget them. What can be imagined 
more trivial than the Difference betwixt one Colour 
of Livery and another inHorfe-Races ? And yet this 
Difference begot two rnoft inveterate Faftions in the 
Greek Empire, the Prafini and Veneti, who never fu- 
fpended their Animofities, till they ruined that unhappy 
Government. 

W e find in the Roman Hiftory a very remarkable 
Faftion betwixt two Tribes, the Pallia and Pa-pi via,. 
which continued for the Space of near three hundred 
Years, and difeovered itfelf in their Suffrages at every 
Eledion of Magiftrates *. This Faction was the 
more remarkable, that it could continue for fo long a. 
Traft of Time ; even tho' it did not fpread itfelf,. 
nor draw any of the other Tribes into a Share of the 
Quarrel. If Mankind had not a ftrong Propenfity to 
fuch Divifions, the Indifference of the reft of the- 
Community muft have fupprefs’d this foolifh Aniino- 


* As this Fa£l has not been much obferved by Antiquaries or-' 
Politicians, I /hall deliver it in the Words of the Roman Hifto- 
rian. Populus Tufculanus cum conjugibus ac liberis Romam •venit: 
Ea multitude, njejle mutata , & fpecie reorum tribus circuit, geni- 
bus fe omnium ad'vol'vens. Plus itaque mifericordia ad poena <ve~ 
fiiam impetrandam, quam caufa ad crimen purgandum valuit . 7 r/~ 
bus omnes , prater Polliam, antiquarunt legem. Polliae Jententia 
fuity puberes verberatos necari , liber os conjugefque fub corona lege 
belli rvenire ; Mcmoriamque ejus irce Tufculanis in poena tam atro - 
cis audlores manjiffe ad patris cetatem conjlat $ nec quemquam fers 
cx Pollia tribu candidatum Papiriam ferrefoliiam. T. JLivu, 
lib. 8 . The Cajlelani and Nicolotti are two mobbilh Factions 
in Venice , who frequently box together, and then lay afide their 
Quarrels prefently, 
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ftty, wMdx had not any Aliment of ivw EenrfTt: and 
Injuries, of Sympathy and Antipathy, which never 
fail to take Place, when the whole Smce is rent into 
two equal Faflions. 

Nothing is more tifual than to fee Parties, which 
have begun upon a real Difference, continue even af¬ 
ter that Difference is loft. When Men are once in- 
lifted on different Sides, they contrail an Affection to 
the Perfom with whom they are united, and an Ani- 
mofity againft their Antagonifts: And tbefe Paffiom 
they often tranfmitto their Foileriry. The real Dif¬ 
ference betwixt Gin!/ and Qhifrbcllint wn f , long in At- 
h> before thefe Factions were extinguifhed. The 
Gue/fi adher’d to the Pope, the Gktiketiina to tht 
Emperor ; and yet the Family of fyV/v, who were in 
Alliance with the Emperor, though they wltc 
being expelled Milan by the Xing * of jWv, nG 
Fftcd by J^corno 7ri*uuIteQ and the GkiUcHims^ tht 
Pope concurred with them, and they form’d Leagues 
with die Pope againft the Emp eror, 

I ii k Civil Wars, which arofe feme few Years ago 
;n Morocco, betwixt the Blacks and Whites, merely on 
account of their Complexion, are founded on a very 
pleahmt Difference. Wc laugh at them ^ but I be¬ 
lieve, were Things rightly examin'd, we afford much 
more Occafion of Ridicule to the Moors. For pray, 
vvhat are all the Wars of Religion, which have pre¬ 
vailed in this polite and knowing Part of the World ? 

* Lewis XUth, 
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They are, in my Opinion, more ablurd than the 
Mcorijb Civil Wars. The Difference of Complexion 
is a fenfibte and & real Difference : But the Difference 
about an Article of Faith, which is utterly abfurd and 
unintelligible, is not a real Difference of Sentiments, 
but only a Difference of a few Phrafes and Expref- 
fions, which one Party accepts of, without under- 
Jlanding them ; and the other refufes, in the fame 
Manner. Besides, 1 do not find, that the Whim in 
Morocco ever impos’d on the Blacks any Neceflity of 
altering their Complexion, or threaten'd them with 
Iiupiifinons and penal Laws in caff of Obstinacy : Nor 
have the Blacks been more unreafonahle in this Par- 
titular. But is a Man's Opinion, where he is able to 
form a real Opinion, more at his Difpofal than his 
C omplexion ? And can one be induc’d by Force or 
fear to do more than paint and difguife in the one 
Cafe as well as in the other r 

JR E A L Factions may be divided into Fail Ians from" 
Bittrejl, from Principle, and from Affection. Of all' 
Factions, thole from Intereft are the moil reafonable, 
and the moil excufable. Where two Orders of Men, 
fnch as the Nobles and People, have a diftinft Autho¬ 
rity in a Government, that is not very accurately ba¬ 
lanc'd and modell’d, they naturally follow a diftir^ 
Intereft ; nor can we rt a for; ably expeil a different 
Conduit from that Degree of Selfilhnefs, which is im¬ 
planted in human Nature. It requires very great Skill 
in a Legislator to prevent fuch Factions; and many 
Phiiofophers are of Opinion, that this Secret, like the 
ilranH Elixir, or Perpetual Motion, may afllufe Men 
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in Theory, but can never poffibly be reduc'd to Prac¬ 
tice. In defpotic Governments, indeed, Factions of¬ 
ten do not appear; but they are never the lefs real ; or 
rather, they are more real and more pernicious, upon 
that very Account. The diftintt Orders of Men, No¬ 
bles and People, Soldiers and Merchants, have all a 
diftinft Intereft; but the more Powerful oppreffes the 
Weaker with Impunity, and without Refinance; 
which begets a feeming Tranquillity in fuch Govern¬ 
ments. 

T h e r e has been an Attempt to divide the landed 
and trading Intereft in England; but without Succefs. 
The Intereft of thefe two Bodies is not really diftinft, 
and never will be fo, till our public Debts increafe to 
(uch a Degree, as to become altogether oppreflive and 
intolerable. 

Parties from Principles, efpecially abftradl fpe- 
culative Principles, are known only to modern Times, 
and are, perhaps, the moft extraordinary and unac¬ 
countable Phenomena, that have ever yet appear'd in 
human Affairs. Where different Principles beget a 
Contrariety of Conduft, as all different political Prin¬ 
ciples do, the Matter may be more eafily explain'd. 
A Man, who efteems the true Right of Government 
to lye in one Man, or one Family, cannot eafily agree 
with his Fellow-Citizen, who thinks, that another 
Man or Family is poftefs'd of this Right. Each na¬ 
turally wifties that Right may take Place, according to 
his own Notions of it. But where the Difference of 
Principles begets no Contrariety of Aftion, but each 

may 
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may follow his own Way, without interfering with 
his Neighbour, as happens in all religious Controvert 
fies 1 what Madnefs, what Fury can beget fuch un¬ 
happy and fuch fatal Divifions ? 

T tv 0 Men, travelling on the Highway, the one 
Eaft, the other Weft, can eafily pafs each other, if the 
Way be broad enough; But two Men, reafoning upon 
oppofite Principles of Religion, cannot fo eafily pafs, 
without illocking ; the’ one fhould think, that the 
Way were alfo, in that Cafe, fuffidently broad, and 
that each might proceed, without Interruption, in his 
own Way, But fuch is the Nature of the human 
Mind, chat it always takes hold of every Mind that 
approaches it; and as it is wonderfully ftrengtheifd 
and corroborated by an Unanimity of Sentiments, fo 
it is ffiock’d and difturbM by any Contrariety. Hence 
the Eagernefs, which moft People difeover in a Dif- 
pute \ and hence their Impatience of Oppofition, even 
in the molt fpeculative and indifferent Opinions, 

This Principle, however frivolous it may appear, 
feems to have been the Origin of all religious Wars 
and Divifions, But, as this Principle is univerfal in 
human Nature, its Effe£ts would not have been con- 
fin’d to one Age, and to one Sedt of Religion, did it 
not there concur with other more accidental Caufes, 
which raife it to fuch a Height, as to produce the 
higheft Mifery and Devaluation. Mod Religions of the 
ancient World arofe in the unknown Ages of Govern¬ 
ment, when Men were as yet barbarous and unin- 
fruited, and the Prince, as well as Pea fan t, was dif- 
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£Os\i to receive, with implicitc Faith, every pimi* 
Tale or Fi&ion that was offer’d him. The Magiftrate 
embrac’d the Religion of the People, and entering 
cordially into the Care of facrcd Matters, naturally 
acquir’d an Authority in them, and united the Ec- 
cldlaftical with tlie Civil Power. Bur the Chrijlian 
Religion arifeig, while Principles directly oppoftte 
to it were firmly eltalilidfd in the polite Part of tha 
World, who defpis'd the Nation tint firil broach’d 
this Novelty; no Wonder, that in fiJ ch Cireamihneer,. 
it was but little counttnanc’d by the Civil Magidrate, 
and that the Priefthood were allow’d to engrofs all the 
Authority in the new 8e&. So bad a life did they 
make of this Power, even in rhofe early Times, that 
the P erfec li ti erns of Ch i i ft in ntty may, pe i h ap % *. in 
Part* be aknb’d to the ViolenceinftiilVi by them into 
theu Followers. And the fame Principles <-f PrkfPv 
Government continuing, after Chriflkumy became 

the 

& X fay, in Fart 5 For his a vulgar Error ro imagine., that 
the Ancients were as great Friends to T Imtinn m the Sng/ifi 

Dutch are at prefect* The Laws again!! external Snpvrftiticiii. 
were very ancient among the Romani j eni the jfau j as \v it as 
Cbrijiiani were fame time s punifb’d by them : Though, in 
ncraJ, thefe Laws were not rigtroufly executed* Immediately 

after the Conqutfr of Gau! r they forbad all hut the Natives 
to he initiated into the Religion of the Druids ■ ard this was a 
Kind of Per fetation, In about a Century aft r this Conqncft, 
they quite aboihVd that S u per flit iui by penal Law, 3 which 
would have been a very grievous Perfecutiun, if the Imitation 
of the Rm&n Manners had not, before-hand, wcaa’d the Gault 
from their ancient Prejudices, metenia j in vita Ciaudii, This 
Is m luftencc of the ufual Caution, and Moderation of the Ro* 
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Of F a n r t e $ in gftwral; 
the cftabliftdd Religion, they have engender'd a Spirit 
of Perfecntion, which has ever fmce been die Poifon- 
ol human Society, and the Source of rhe moft invi¬ 
te rate F act ions i n every G over n m e n t* Su di F acti o n s r 
therefore, on the Part of die People, may juilly be 
eftcem’d Factions of Principle , but, on the Part of 
the Priefts, who are die prime Movers, they are really 
Factions of Intmft, 

There is another Caufe (bdtde the Authority of 
the Priefts, and the Separation of the Eccldlaftical 
and Civil Powers} that has contributed to render 'Chri~ 
jtendow the Scene of religions Wars and Divisions, 
Religions, that ar:fe m Ages totally ignorant arid bar- 
barons, con ft ft nioftTy of traditional Tales and Fic¬ 
tions, wtiidi may be very different in every Seff with- 
oat being contrary to each Other; and even when they 
are contrary, every one adheres to the Tradition of 
his own Se£t, without much Reafoning or Disputation 
Bat ;i = Fhiiolbphy \v?$ widely fpread over the World, 
at the Time that Chriftianity rtrofe, the Teachers of 
the new Sect were oblig'd to form a Syftcm of fpecu- 
lative Opinions ; to divide, with feme Accuracy, 
their Articles of Faith; and to explain, comment, 
confute, and confirm with all the Subtiky of Argu¬ 
ment and Science. From hence naturally arofe Keen- 


nuns in fuch Cafes ; and very different from their violent and 
fanguinary Method of treating the Chrijlians, Hence we may 
entertain a Sufpicion, that thole furious Peyfecutmnsof CbrtjfaL 
an tty were, in fomeMeafure, owing to the imprudent Zeal and 
Bigotry of the firft Propagators ■ ' that Seft ; and Ecdefiaftical 
Hiftory affords us many Reafon: norm tins Sufpiciou, 
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nefs in Difpute, when Chriilianity came to be fplit 
into new Divifions and Heretics: And this Keennefs 
altifted the Priefts in their pernicious Policy, of beget¬ 
ting a mutual Hatred and Antipathy among their de¬ 
luded Followers. Sefts of Philofophy, in die ancient 
World, were more zealous than Parties of Religion ; 
but, in modem Times, Parties of Religion arc more 
furious and enrag'd than the moil cruel Factions that 
ever arofe from Intereft and Ambition, 

I have mention'd Parties from JtjftBim as a 
Kind of *W Parties, betide thofe from Intenjl and 
PrinapU. By Parties from Affeftion, I underftand 
thofe which are founded on the different Affeftions 
of Men towards particular Families and Perfons, 
whom they detire to rule over them. Thcfe Parties 
are often very violent; though, I mult own, it is 
fomewhat unaccountable, that Men fhould attach 
themfelves fo ilrongly to Pcrfons, whom they are no 
Way acquainted with, whom perhaps they never faw, 
and from whom they never received, nor can ever 
hope for any Favour, Yet this we find often to be 
the Cafe, and even with Men, who, on other Crea¬ 
tions, difeover no great Generofity of Spirit, nor arc 
found to be eafily tranfported by Friend/hip beyond 
their own Intereft* We are apt, I know not how, to 
think the Relation betwixt us and our Sovereign very 
clofe and intimate. The Splendor of Majelly and 
Power bellows an Importance on the Fortunes even 
of a tingle PerforL And when a Man's Good nature 
dees not give him this imaginary Intereft, his Ill-nature 
w ill do it, from Spite and Oppotition to Perfons whole 
Sentiments are different from his own* 
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ESSAY XL 

Of the Parties of G reat- 
Britain, 

W ERE the Britijb Government propofed as a 
Subject of Speculation to a ftudious Man, he 
would immediately perceive in it a Source of Divifion 
and Party, which it would be almoft impoflible for it> 
in any Adminiftration, to avoid. T he juft Balance 
betwixt the Republican and Monarchical Part of our 
Conftitution is really, in itfelf, fo extreme delicate 
and uncertain, that when join’d to Mens Paffions and 
Prejudices, ’tis impoflible but different Opinions mull 
arife concerning it, even among Perfons of the beft 
Underftanding. Thofe of mild Tempers, w r ho love 
Peace and Order, and deteft Sedition and Civil Wars, 
will always entertain more favourable Sentiments of 
Monarchy, than Men of bold and generous Spirits, 
who are paflionate Lovers of Liberty, and think no 
Evil comparable to Subjection and Slavery. And tho* 
all reafonable ’Men agree in general to preferve our 
mix’d Government; yet when they come to Particu¬ 
lars, fo me will incline to truft larger Powers to the 
Crown, to beftow on it more Influence, and to guard 
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againft its Encroachments with lefs Caution, than 
others who are terrified at the moft difL.nt Approaches 
of Tyranny and defpctic Power. Thus there are Par¬ 
ties of Principle involved in the very Nature of 
our Conftitution, which may properly enough be de¬ 
nominated f Court and Country Parth'. The 
Strength and Violence of each of thefe 1 arties will 
much depend upon the particular Adminilrration. An 
Adminiftration may be fo bad, ns to throw a great 
Majority into the Country Party ; as a good Admini- 
ftration will reconcile to the Court many of the mod 
paffionate Lovers of Liberty. But, however the Na¬ 
tion may fluctuate betwixt thefe two Parties, the Par¬ 
ties will always fubM, as long as v/e are govern'd by 
a limited Monarchy, 

But, befides this Difference of Principle, thofe 
Parties are very much fomented by a Difference of 
Interest, without whicli they could fcarce ever 
be dangerous or violent. The Crown will naturally 

t Tncfe Words have become of general Ufc, and therefore 
I /hall employ them, without intending to exprefs by them an 
univerfal Blame of the one Party, or Approbation of the other. 
The Court-P ty may, no Doubt, on feme Oceaficns, confuk 
heft the Intereft of the Country, and the Country-Party cpjofe 
it. In like Manner, the Roman Parties wore denominated Opti- 
** ates ™& p oprfar£s ] and Cicero, like a true Party-Man, defines 
the Op ti mates to be fuch as, in all their pub lick Conduit, i'~ 
gulatcd themfeives by the Sentiments, of the bed and wort hied 
of the Romans : Pro Sextio. The Term of Country Party r.v.y 
afroid a favourable Definition or Etymology of .the fame Kind r 
But it would be Folly to draw any Argument from that Hca'd* 
and I have no Regard to it in employing thefe Term . 
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be flow all its Truft and Power upon thofe, whofe 
Principles, real or pretended, are mod favourable to 
Monarchical Government; and this Temptation will 
naturally engage them to go greater Lengths than their 
Principles would otherwife carry them. Their An- 
tagonids, who are difappointed in their ambitious 
Aims, throw themfelves into the Party whofe Princi¬ 
ples incline them to be mod jealous of Royal Power, 
and naturally carry thofe Principles to a greater Length 
than found Politics will judify. Thus, the Court and 
Country Parties, which are the genuine Faftions of 
the Briti/h Government, are a Kind of mixt Parties, 
and are influenced both by Principle and by Intered. 
The Heads of the Parties are commonly mod go¬ 
verned by the latter Motive ; the inferior Members of 
them by the former. I mud be underdood to mean 
this of Perfons who have Motives for taking Party on 
any Side. For, to tell the Truth, the greated Part 
are commonly Men who affociate themfelves they 
know not why ; from Example, from Paffion, from 
Idlenefs. But dill it is requifite there be fome Source 
of DivHion, either in Principle or Intered ; other- 
wife fuch Perfons would not find Parties, to which 
they could affociate themfelves. 

As to Ecclefiadical Parties ; we mayobferve, that, 
in all Ages of the World, Prieds have been Enemies 
to Liberty and his certain, that this fteady Conduft 

of 

This Proportion is true, notwith {landing, that in the early 
Times of the EtigliJbG overnment, the Clergy were the great 
and principal Oppofers of the Crown ; But, at that Time, thcii 
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of theirs rmift have been founded on fixt Reafons cf 
Intereft and Ambition. Liberty of Thinking, and of 
expreffing our Thoughts, is always fatal to Prieftly 
Power, and to thofe pious Frauds, on which it ir, 
commonly founded ; and, by an in fallible Connexion* 
which is found among every Species of Liberty, this 
Privilege tan never be enjoy'd, at lead, has never yet 
been enjoy’d, but in a free Government. Hence it 
mutt happen, that in fuch a Government as that of 
Britain t that the eftabUftfd Clergy, while Things are 
in their natural Situation, will always be of rheCWv- 
Parry j as, on the contrary, DiJTenter* of all Kinds 
will be of the Country-PzTfy ; fince they can never hope 
for that Toleration they Hand in need of, but by Means 
©f our free Government, All Princes, that have aimed 
at defpotic Power, have known this Important Intereft 
of gaining the eftablitffd Clergy : As the Clergy, on 
their Side, have ftiewn a great Facility of during into 
the Views of fuch Princes, Guftams Vaza was, per¬ 
haps, the only ambitious Monarch, that ever deprdVd 
the Church, at the fame rime, that he diicouraged 
Liberty. But the exorbitant Power of the Bifliops in 
who, at that Time, overtop’d the Crown, 
along with their Attachment to a foreign Family, was 
the Reafon of his embracing fuch an unufual Syftem 
of Politics* 

This Obfervation concerning the Propcnfity of 
Priefts to defpotic Power, and to the Government of 


Poffbtfions were fo immenfely great, that they competed a con- 
fiderabic Part of the Proprietors of England , mi m many Con¬ 
ceits were diredfcltmkof the Crown. 
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a fingle Perfon, is not true with regard to one Seft 
only. The Presbyterian and Calvinijtic Clergy in 
Holland were always profefs’d Friends to the Power of 
the Family of Orange ; as the Arminians , who were 
efteem’d Heretics, were always of the Lou<veJlein 
Fadlion, and zealous for Liberty. But if a Prince has 
the Choice of both, ’tis eafy to fee, that he will prefer 
the Epifcopal to the Prefbyterian Form of Govern¬ 
ment ; both becaufe of the greater Affinity betwixt 
Monarchy and Epifcopacy, and becaufe of the Faci¬ 
lity which a Prince finds, in fuch a Government, of 
ruling the Clergy, by Means of their Ecclefiaftical 
Superiors. 

I f we confider the firfl Rife of Parties in Engla?td y 
during the Civil Wars, we (hall find, that it was ex¬ 
actly conformable to this general Theory, and that 
the Species of the Government gave Birth to thefe 
Parties, by a regular and infallible Operation. The 
Englijh Conflitution, before that Time, had lain in a 
Kind of Confufion ; yet fo, as that the Subje&s pof- 
fefs’d many noble Privileges, which, though not, per¬ 
haps, exadtly bounded and fecur’d by Law, were uni- 
verfally deem’d, from long Pofleffion, to belong to 
them as their Birth-Right. An ambitious, or rather 
an ignorant, Prince arofe, who efteem’d all thefe Pri¬ 
vileges to be Conceffions of his Predecelfors, revoca¬ 
ble at Pleafure ; and, in Profecution of this Principle, 
he openly afted in Violation of Liberty, during the 
Courfe of feveral Years. Neceffity, at laft, conftrain’d 
him to call a Parliament : The Spirit of Liberty arofe 
and fpread itfelf: The Prince, being without any 
i Support, 
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Support, was obliged to grant every Jung requiot 
of Him : And His Enemies jealous md implacable, 
fetno Bounds to their Prctenfiouu Here then begun 
thofe Con lefts, in which it was no Wonder, that 
Men of that Age were divided into different Par¬ 
ties ; frncc, even at this Day, the Impartial are at 
a Lofs to decide concerning the Juftiee of the Quarrel 
The Pretend om of the Parliament, if yielded to, broke 
the Balance of our Conftitmion, by rendering the Go- 
vernment almoft inti rely Republican, If not yielded 
to, we were, perhaps flill in Danger of dtfpotic 
Power, from the fettled Principles and inveterate Ha¬ 
bits of the King, which had plainly appear'd in every 
Conceffion that he had been conftraiTd to make to hL 
People. In this Queftion, fo delicate and uncertain, 
Men naturally fell to the Side which was moll con¬ 
formable to their ufual Principles ; and thofe, who 
were the moll paffionate Favourers of Monarchy de¬ 
clar'd for the King, as the zealous f riends of Liberty 
flded with the Parliament The Hopes of Suecels 
being nearly equal on both Sides, Inter *, / had little In¬ 
fluence in this Conteft : So that Rot nd-Heai> and 
C a v a l r e k were mere!y Parti e s o f Princ! pi e ; n e i t h * i 
of which difown'd either Monarchy or Liberty j Lu,t 
the former Party inclin’d moll to the Republican Par- 
of our Government, and the latter to the Momr 
chi cal. In-which Refpeft they may be conlidercd as 
Court and Country-Party ei, darn'd into a Civil War. 
by an unhappy Concurrence of CircnmiUnev , and 
by the tuibulent Spirit of the Age The Common 
wealth’s Men, and the Partisans of defporic Pov-.er. 
lay conceal'd in both Parties, and form'd Kit an in- 
confiderable Part of them. 
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T h e Clergy had concun’d, in a fhainelefs Manner, 
• vith the King’s arbitrary Defigns, according to their 
Huai Maxims in fuch Cafes : And, in Return, were 
allow’d to perfecute their Adverfaries, whom they 
call’d Heretics and Schematics. The eto.blilh’d Cler¬ 
gy were Epifcopal ; the Non-conformifts Presbyterian ; 
So that all Things concurr’d to throw the former, 
without Referve, into the King’s Party ; and the lat¬ 
ter into that of the Parliament. The Cavaliers beino- 
the Court-Party, and the Round-heads the Country- 
Party, the Union was infallible betwixt the former 
and the eftablifh’d Prelacy, and betwixt the latter and 
Presbyterian Non-confonnifts. This Union is fo na¬ 
tural, according to the general Principles of Politics, 
that it requires fo;ne very extraordinary Situation of 
Affairs to break it. 


E very one knows the Event of this Quarrel; 
fatal to the King firft, and to the Parliament after¬ 
wards. After many Confufions and Revolutions, the 
Royal Family was at laft reftor’d, and the Govern¬ 
ment eftabliftfd on the fame Footing as before. 
Charles II. was not made wifer by the dreadful Exam¬ 
ple of his Father ; but profecuted the fame Meafu res, 
rho’ at firft, with more Secrecy andCaution. New Par¬ 
ries arofe, under the Appellations of Whig and 
Tory, which have continued ever fin.ee to coil- 
iound and diftract our Government. What the Na¬ 
ture is of thefe Parties, is, perhaps, one of the moft 
difficult Queftions that can be met with, and is a Proof, 
that Hiftory ma^con£*un .Problems* as uncertain as.. 
any that are to lie found Sc;Wees. 
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yy c have teen theConduft of thcfe two Parties, during 
the Courfe of Seventy Years, in a vail Variety of Cir- 
cumftances, poffetifd of Power, and depriv'd of it, 
during Peace and during War ; We meet with Per¬ 
form, who profefs themfelves of one Side or i other, 
every Hour, in Company, in our Pleafurcs, in our 
ferious Occupations: We ourfelves are confessing 
in a Manner, to take Party ; and living in a Country 
of die highefl Liberty, every one may openly declare 
all his Sentiments and Opinions: And yet we are at 
a Lofs to tell the Nature, Pretentions, and Principles 
of the two Parties, The Queftion is, perhaps in it- 
felf, fomewhat difficult; but has been render'd more 
fo ? by the Prejudices and Violence of Party* 

Whi n we compare the Parties of Whig and Tory, to 
thofe of Round-bead and Cuwalitry the moil obvious 
Difference, that appears betwixt them, confifts in the 
Doflrines of pajji-ve Obedience, and indrftajtbh Right, 
which were but little heard of among the Cowiun, 
but became the univerfal Doftrine, and were eileem’d 
the true Chara&eriftic of a Tory, Were thefe Princi¬ 
ples puflfd into their moll obvious Coisfecjucnces, 
they imply a formal Renunciation of all our Liberties, 
and an Avowal of abfoluteMonarchy ; fince nothing 
can be a greater Abfurdity than a limited Power, which 
mull not be refuted, even when it exceeds its Limita¬ 
tions. But as the moll rational Principles are often 
but a weak Connterpoife to Pa lb on ; his no Wonder, 
that theffcabfurd Principles, fujfieient y according to a 
juftly celebrated \ Author, to J&ock the common Swfcy 

| DiiTcrtation on Parties, Letter id* 
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a Hottentot or Samoiede, were found too weak 
for that Effect. The Tories, as Men, were Enemies 
to Oppreffion ; and alio, as E??glijkme?? y they were 
Enemies todefpotic Power. Their Zeal for Liberty, 
was, perhaps, lefs fervent than that of their Antago- 
niits ; but was fuffieient to make them forget all their 
general Principles, when they faw them!elves openly 
threatned with a Subvcrfion of the ancient Govern¬ 
ment. From thefc Sentiments arofe the Revolution ; 
an Event of mighty Confer Lienee, and the firmed: 
Foundation of Britijh Liberty. The Conduct of the 
Tories, during that Event, and after it, will afford us 
a true Infight into the Nature of that Party. 

T n the fir ft Place, They appear to have had the Sen¬ 
timents of true Britons in their Affect Igb to Liberty, 
:md in their determin'd Refolulion not to filerince it 
to any abfiraft Principles whatfoever, or to any ima¬ 
ginary Rights of Princes. This Part of their Chst- 
r .it ter mighc j ufljy hav e been doubtcd of be fo re the 
Re*w!ution, from the obvious Tendency of their 
avow'd Principles, and from their almolt unbounded 
C ompliances with a Court, that made little Secret of 
! .- m binary Defigns. The Resolution fhew’d them 
to have been, in this Refpefl, nothing but a genuine 
Court Party, fuch as might be expected in a Britijh 
Government : That is, Lowers of Liberty, hut greater 
Lu'Virs of Monarchy. It muff, however, be confeft, 
that they carry'd their monarchical Principles further, 
v en in Practice, but more fo m Theory, than was, 
ni any Degree, confident with a limited Govern¬ 
ment 
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Secondly , Neither their Principles nor Affec¬ 
tions concurr’d, entirely or heartily, with the Settle¬ 
ment made at the Revolution, or with that which has 
fince taken Place. This Part of their Character may 
feem contradictory to the former; fince any other Set¬ 
tlement, in thofe Circumltances of the Nation, muft 
probably have been dangerous, if not fatal to Liberty'. 
But the Heart of Man is made to reconcile Contra¬ 
dictions ; and this Contradiction is not greater than 
that betwixt PaJ/ive Obedience, and the Rtfiflancc em¬ 
ploy’d at the Revolution . A Tory, therefore, fince 
the Revolution, may be defin’d in a few Words to be a 
Lover of Monarchy, thd without abandoning Liberty; 
and a Partizan of the Family of Stuart. As a if' hig 
may be defin'd to be a Lover of Liberty, thd * without 
renouncing Monarchy ; and a Friend to the Settlement in 
the Proteftant Line *. 

These 

* The celebrated Writer above-cited has aflerted, that the 
Real Diftinction betwixt Whig and Tory was loft at the Rt- 
i volution , and that ever fince they have‘continued to be mere 
per Jon al Parties, like the Guelfs and Gbibbellir.ts , after the Em¬ 
perors had loft all Authority in Italy, Such an Opinion, were 
it received, .would turn our whole Hiftory into an ./Enigma. 

I fhall firft mention, as a Proof of a real DiftinCtion betwixt 
thefe Parties, what every one may have obferv’d or heard con¬ 
cerning theConduft and Convcrfation of all his Friends and Ac¬ 
quaintance on both Sides. Have not the Tories always bore an 
avowed Affe£lion to the Family of Stuart , and have not their 
Adverfaries always oppofed with Vigour the Succeftion of that 
Family ? 

The Tory principles are confefTcdly the moft favourable to 
Monarchy. Vet the Tories have almoft always oppofed the 
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T hes e different Views, with regard to the Set¬ 
tlement of the Crown, are accidental, but natural 
Additions to die Principles of the Court and (mwtry 
Parties, which are the genuine Parties of the Britijk 

Court thefe fifty Years j nor were they cordial Friends to King 
ft'tlhgm, even when employ'd by him. Their Quarrel, there¬ 
fore, cannot be fuppofed to have lain with the Throne, but with 
the Peri'on who fat on it* 

^ They concurred heartily with the Court during the four hft 
Years of Qu^n Arm, But is any one at a Loft to find the 
Rcafon > 

The Succdfton of the Crown in the Britifi Government is 
a Point of too great Confequcnce to be abfoiutely indifferent to 
Perforin, who concern themlelvcs, in any Degree, about th§ 
fortune of the Public j much lefs can it be fupposM, that ths 
B$ry Party, who never valu’d them hives upon Moderation* 
could maintain a St weal Indifference In a Point of fo great Im¬ 
portance* Wcro they, therefore, zealous for the Hotife of Ha- 
n * U£r f Or was there any thing, that kept an oppoiite Zeal fron* 
openly appearing, if it did not openly appear, but Prudence., 
and a Sen ip of Decency ? 

Ti= monftrous to fee an efiablifh’d Epifcopal Clergy in de- 
clarM Op po fit ion to the Court, and a Non-conformifl prefby- 
tcrian Clergy in Conjunftionwith it. What can produce fuch 
an unnatural Condua in both ? Nothing, but that the former 

"' cl P otJ fnl Monarchical Principles too high for the pretent 
Settlement, which is founded on Principles of Liberty ■ And 
the latter, bring afraid of the Prevalence of thofe high Princi¬ 
ples, adhere to that Party, from whom they have Rcafon to 
expea Liberty and Toleration. 

The different ConJua of the two Parties, with regard to 
foreign Politics, is alfo a Proof to the fame Purpofe. Holland 
has always been moft favour’d by one, and Franco by the other. 
In fliort, the I roofs of this Kind feem fo palpable and evident, 
that tis almofl necdlds to collea them. 
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Government. A pafllonate Lover of Monarch)- is 
apt to be difplcafed at any Change of the Succtrflum ; 
as favouring too much of a Commonwealth : A paf- 
ftonate Lover of Liberty is apt to think that every 
Part of tlie Government ought to be fubordinate to the 
Interefts of Liberty. Tis however remarkable, that 
though the Principles of JJ Tig and Tory be both of 
them of a Compound Nature ; yet the Ingredients, 
which predominated in both, were not corrdpondent 
to each other. A Tory loved Monarchy, and bore an 
Alfefiion to the Family of S/uart ; but the latter Af- 
feftion was the predominant Inclination of the Party. 
A Whig loved Liberty, and was a friend to the Set. 
tlement in the Prettfmt Line ; but the Love of Li¬ 
berty was profefTedly his predominant Inclination. 
The Tcrki have frequently afted as Republicans, 
where cither Policy or Revenge has engag’d them to 
that Condcft ; and there were none of that Party, 
who, upon the Suppofition, that they were to be dif- 
appointed in Uvtir V iews with regard to the Succeflion, 
would not have deftredto impofe the ilriftcft Limita¬ 
tions on the Crown, and to bring our Form of Go¬ 
vernment as near Republican as poflible, in order to 
depreis the Family, that, according to their Appre- 
henlion, fucceedcd without any j uft Title. The if high 
’iU true, havealfo taken Steps dangerous to Liberty, 
under Colour of lecuring the Succeflion and Settle¬ 
ment of the Crown, according to their Views : But 
as the Body of the Party had no Faff,on for that Suc- 
ceffion, otherwife than as the Means of fecunng Li 
berty, they have been betray’d into thefe Steps by lg 
norance or Frailty, or the Interell of their Leaner.. 
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The Succeffiun of the Crown was, therefore, the chief 
Point with the Twits : The Security of our Liberties 
with the Whigs, Nor is this Teeming Irregularity at 
all difficult to be accounted for, by our prefent Theory. 
Court and Country Parties are the true Parents of Tory 
and Whig, Eut kis ahnoft impoflihle, that the At¬ 
tachment of the Court Party to Monarchy fhould not 
degenerate into an Attachment to the Monarch ; there 
being fo clofe a Connexion betwixt them, and the 
latter being fo much the more natural GbjedL How 
ealsly does the Worfhip of the Divinity degenerate 
into a Worihip of the Idol ? The Connexion is not 
fo great betwixt Liberty, the Divinity of the old 
Country Party or Whigs, and any Monarch or Royal 
Family ■ nor is it fo reafonable to fuppofe, that, in that 
Party 7 the Worftupcan fo eafily be transferred from the 
one to the other. Thcf even that would be no great 
Miracle, 

"Tis difficult to penetrate into the Thoughts and 
Sentiments of any particular Man; but "tis almoft ini- 
poffible to diftinguifli thofe of a whole Party, where 
n often happens, that no two Perfons agree precifely 
in the fame Way of thinking. Yet I will venture to 
affirm, that it was not fo much Principle, or an 
Opinion of indefeasible Right, that attach'd the 2V 
ria to the ancient Royal Family, as Affection, or 
a certain Love and Eilecm for their Perfons, The 
fame Caufe divided England formerly betwixt the 
Iloufes of York and Lancafl&r^ and ScotlrauL betwixt 
the Families of Bruce and Ballot ; in an Age, when 
political Difputxs were but little in Eafliion, and when 
E 3 poli- 
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political Principles mull of Courfe have had but little 
influence on Mankind. The Doftrine of paffivc Obe¬ 
dience is fa abford in itfelf, and fo oppofiteto our Li¬ 
berties, that it {corns to have been chiefly left to Pub 
pk-Deduimers, and to their deluded Followers among 
the Mob, Men of better Scale were guided by Af+ 
fz&hn ; and as to the Leaders of this Party, 'm pro¬ 
bable, that Interefi was their chief Motive, and that 
they aded more contrary to their private Sentiments, 
than the Leaders of the oppofite Party, Tho’ ’tis ab 
moft impoflible to maintain with Zeal the Right of 
any Ferfcn or Family, without acquiring a Good-will 
to them, and changing the Principle into AjjeB'tm i 
yet tjiis is Ids natural to People of an elevated Sta¬ 
tion and liberal Education, who have had ample Op¬ 
portunity of obfervingthe Weaknefs, l olly, and Ar¬ 
rogance of Monarchy and have found them to be no¬ 
thing fuperior, if not rather inferior, to the red of 
Mankind. The Interefi, therefore, of being Heads 
of a Party does often, with fuch People, iupply th$ 
Place both of P-rindfle and Ajjetlwn. 

S o m e, who will not venture to aflert, that the/W 
Difference betwixt Whig and Tory was loll at the Re* 
"volution, feern inclin’d to think, that the Difference is 
now abolidl’d, and that Affairs are fo far returned to 
their natural State, that there are at prefent no other 
Parties amongit us but Court and Country ; that i% 
Men, who by Interefi or Principle are attach d eitlier 
to Monarchy or to Liberty. It mull, indeed, be con- 
feft, that the Toty Party feem, oflate, to have decay’d 
much in their Numbers; Hill more in their Zeal; 
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and I may venture to fay, hill more in their Credit 
and Authority. There are few Men of Knowledge 
or Learning, at lealt, few Philofophers, fince Mr. 
Locke has wrote, who would not be afhairfd to be 
thought of that Party ; and in almoft all Companies 
the Name of Gm? Wmo is mention'd as an uncoil- 
teftahle Appellation of Honour and Dignity. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Enemies of the Miniftry, as a Re¬ 
proach, call the Courtiers, the true Tories ; and as an 
Honour, denominate the Gentlemen in the Oppoftion 
the true Wings* The Tories have been fo long oblig'd 
to talk in the Republican Stile, that they feem to have 
made Converts of' themfelves by their Hypocrify* 
mid to have embrac'd the Sentiments, as well as Lan¬ 
guage of their Adverfaries. There are, however, 
very confiderable Remains of that Party in England* 
with all their old Prejudices ; and a Proof, that Com t 
and Country are not our only Parties, is, that ahnoft 
HI the DifTenters fide with the Court, and the lower 
Clergy, at lead, of the Church of England, with the 
Oppofition, This may convince us, that fame Byafs 
fdll hangs upon our Conftitution, fome extrmfic 
Weight, which turns it from its natural Courfe, and 
caufes a Confufion in our Parties* 

I shall conclude this Subject with observing, 
that we never had any Tories in Scotland^ according to 
the proper Signification of the \Word, and that the 
Divifion of Parties in this Country was really into 
If higs and faco bites* A Jacob: te fee ms to be a Tory f 

who has no Regard to the Couftitutkm, but is either 
a zealous Partisan of abfolutc Monarchy, or at IcaR 
E 4 willing 
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willing to faerilice our Liberties to the obtaining the 
SucceiTion in that Family to which he is attach'd. Ti e 
Reafon of the Difference betwixt England anil Sat- 
land, I take to be this: Our political and our religious 
Divifions in this Country, have keen, fince the Revo- 
luticn, regularly correffdndent to each other. The 
Praljttricttn were all Whigs without Exception: 
Thofe who favour’d F.pifcofacy, of the oppoftte Party. 
And as the Clergy of the latter Scft were tam’d out of 
their Churches at the Revolution, they had no Motive 
for making any Compliances with the Government ia 
their Oaths or Forms of Prayers, but openly avowed 
the higheft Principles of their Party ; which is tut 
Caufe, why their Followers have been more bare- 
fac’d and violent than their Brethren of the Vj 
Party in England, 
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ESSAY XII. 


Of Superstition and E n- 

T H U S I A S M. 


rjfHA'T the Corruption of the hr ft 'Things produces the 
*uctrft, is grown into a Maxim, and is commonly 
proved, among ocher Inffances, by the pernicious Ef- 
fe£U of Superftition and Entkuft&fm, the Corruptions 
of true Religion. 

T res e two Species of falfe Religion, tho 1 both 
pernicious, are y et of a very different, and even of a 
contrary Nature. The Mind of Man is fubjed to cer¬ 
tain unaccountable Terrors and Apprehenfions, pro¬ 
ceeding either from the unhappy Situation of private 
or public Affairs, from ill Health, from a gloomy 
and melancholy Difpofition, or from the Concurrence 
of all thefe Circumftances* In fuch a State of Mind, 
infinite unknown Evils are dreaded from unknown 
Agents ; and where real Objects of Terror are want¬ 
ing, the Soul, aftiveto its own Prejudice, and fetter¬ 
ing its predominant Inclmanon, finds imaginary 
Ones, to whofe Power and Malevolence it fets no Li¬ 
mits, As thefe Enemies are entirely invkible an un¬ 
known, the Methods taken to appeafe them are equally 

E 5 unac- 
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unaccountable, and confiil in Ceremonies Ob- 
fervanees, Mortifications, Sacrifices, Prefcnts, or in 
any Practice, however abfurd and frivolous, which 
either Folly or Knavery recommends to a blind and 
terrify’d Credulity* Weaknefs, Fear, Melancholy, 
along with Ignorance, are, therefore, the true Sources 
of Superstition* 

But the Mind of Man is alfo fubjed to an unac¬ 
countable Elevation and Preemption, proceeding 
From profperous Succcfs, from luxuriant Health, from 
ftrong Spirits, or from a bold and confident DifpolL 
tion, In fuch a State of Mind, the Imagination fwelU 
with great, but confus'd Conceptions, to which no 
fublunary Beauties or Enjoyments can correfpond- 
Every thing mortal and peri (liable vanifhes as unwor¬ 
thy of Attention, And a full Range is given to the 
Fancy in the invisible Regions or World of Sp irits, 
where the Soul is at Liberty to indulge itfelf in every 
Imagination, that may beft fuit its prefent Taile and 
Difpofition. Hence arife Raptures, Tranfports, and 
furprizing Flights of Fancy ; and Confidence and 
Prefumption Rill Increafing, thefe Raptures, being 
altogether unaccountable, and feeding quite beyond 
the Reach of our ordinary Faculties, are attributed to 
the immediate Infpiration of that Divine Being who is 
the Gbjed of Devotion* In a little Time, tire in- 
fpiFd Perfon comes to regard himfelf as the chief fa¬ 
vourite of the Divinity ^ and when this Frenzy once 
takes Place, which is the Summit of Enthufiafim 
every Whimfy is confecrated ; Human Reafon, and 
even Morality are rejedgd as fallacious Guides: And 
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the Faaatick Madman delivers himfelf over, blindly 
and without Referve, to the fuppofed Illapfes of the 
Spirit, and to Infpirations from above. Hope, Pride, 
Preemption, a warm Imagination, along with Igno¬ 
rance, are, therefore, the true Sources of Enthu- 

S 1 A 5 M- 

These two Species of falfe Rcdigion might af¬ 
ford Occasion to many Speculations ; but I ihall con¬ 
fine my felf, at prefent, to a few Rcfleftions concern¬ 
ing their different Influence on Government and So¬ 
ciety. 

My iii fl Refle&ion is, ThatSuptrftitim is favoura¬ 
ble t 0 pri&fliy Fovjrr, and Entbuftafm as muck or rather 
more contrary to if, than found Reafon and Phtlofophy* 
As Superdition is founded on Fear, Sorrow, and a 
Depreffion of Spirits, it reprefents the Perfon to him- 
felf in fitch defpicable Colours, that he appears un¬ 
worthy, in his own Eyes, of approaching the Divine 
Prefence, and naturally has Recourfe to any other 
Perfon, whole Ssmftity of Life, or, perhaps. Impu¬ 
dence and Cunning, have made him be fuppofed to be 
more favoured by the Divinity. To lum the Super- 
ftitious entraft their Devotions : To his Care they re¬ 
commend their Prayers, Petitions, and Sacrifices : 
And, by his Means, hope to reader their'Addrefl'cs 
acceptable to their incenfed Deity. Hence die Origin 
of * Priests, who may jullly be regarded as one of 

the 

4 By PriiJIs, I hers n«an only the Pretenders to Power and 
Dominion, and to a liipcjior San£licy of CharaftcTj diftiniE 
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the groffeft Inventions of a timorous and ahjeft Super- 
ftition, which, ever diffident of itftJf, dares not offer 
up its own Devotions, but ignorantly thinks to recom¬ 
mend icfetf to the Divinity, by the Mediation of his 
fhppnfeil Friends and Servants. As Superilition is a 
confiderable Ingredient in almoft all Religions, even 4 
the moft fanatical ; there being nothing but Philnfo- 
phy able to conquer entirely tfaefc unaccountable Ter¬ 
rors ; hence it proceeds, that in almoft every Seftjsf 1 
Religion there are Fricfts to be found : Rut the 
lironger Mixture there b of Superftmon, the higher is 
the Authority of the Priefthootl Modern judsifm 
and Popery, cfpedally the latter, being the moft bar¬ 
barous and abfurd Superffilions that have yet been 
known in the World, are the moft enfiav’d by thtit 
Frlefts. As the Church of England may juflly be 
kid to retain a ftrong Mixture of Popifh Superftition, 
ii partakes alfo, in its original Conilitutioa, of a Pro- 
penfiry to Prieftly Power and Dominion \ particularly; 

Ln the Refped it exafts to the PridL And though, 
according to the Sentiments of that Church, iht Pray¬ 
ers of die Frieft nuift be accompanied w ith ihofe of 
the Laity j yet is he the Mouth of the C ongregation, 
bb Perfon is farred, and without hp Prefence few- would 
think their public Devotions, or the Sacrajmeots, ar.d 
ocher Rites, acceptable to the Divinity. 

iro-ri Virtue and good Morals, The?fr are very duTercnt frttn 
Cltrgymtn, who arc fet af art, hy tie Laws, to the Care of h* 

(red Matters, and to the condutfii^g:Our publujt Devctkfv with 
greater Decency and Order. There is no JUi.lt ct Mtn more 
f x? bo refpefted than the Ltter. 
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O n the other Hand, it may be obferved, that all 
Enthufiafe have been free from the Yoke of Eccleli- 
afties, and have exprefta great Independence in their 
Devotion ; with a Contempt of Forms, Traditions, 
and Authorities. The Quakers are the moil egregi¬ 
ous, thoiEgh, at the fame Time, the moft innocent,* 
Enthufiafts that have been yet known ; and are, per¬ 
haps, the only Sed, that have never admitted Prieto 
amongfl them, The Independently of all the EngHJh 
bedlanes, approach neareil to the Sht&kcri in Fanati* 
tifm, and in their Freedom from PrielHy Bondage. 

1 he Presbyterians follow after, at an equal Di topee in 
both thefe Particulars. In ftiort, this Obfervation is 
founded on the moil certain Experience j and will alfb 
appear to be founded on Reafon, if we confider, that 

Entiiufiafm arifes from a prefumptnous Pride and 
Confidence, it thinks itfelf fufficiently qualified toap- 
preach the Divinity, without any human Mediator. 
Its rapturous Devotions are fo fervent, that it even 
imagines itlelf a finally to approach him by the Way of 
Contemplation and inwardConverfe \ which makes it 
neglect all thofc outw ard Ceremonies and Obfervances, 
10 which the AIMance of the Prieto appears fo requi- 
fne in the Eyes of their fupcrltitious Votaries. The 
fanatic conlecrates himfelf, and bellows on his own 
1 erfun a facred Character, much fu peri or to what 
forms and ceremonious Inllitutions can confer on any 
other. 

M y ficond Reflection with regard to thefe Species 
of fatle Religion is, that Religions^ which jrartake of 

Enthu* 
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Emhufiafm are, on their firft Rife, much more fu¬ 
rious and violent than thofe which partake of Super- 
ftition j but in a little Time become much more gen¬ 
tle and moderate. The violence of this Species of 
Religion, when excited by Novelty, and animated 
by Oppofition, appeal's from numberlcfs In fences; 
of the Anabaftifh in Germany, the Camifan in France, 
the Levellers and other Fanatic ks in England, and 
the Covenants in Scotland. As Enthufefin is 
founded on llrong Spirits, and a prefumpmous 
Boldnefs of Character, it naturally begets the mofl 
extreme Reflations; efpecially after it rife to that 
Height as to infpire the deluded Fanaticks with the 
Opinion of Divine Illuminations, and with a Con¬ 
tempt of the common Rules of Reafon, Morality 
and Prudence* 

’T i s thus Enthnf.afm produces the moil cruel De¬ 
flations in human Society: But its Fury is like that 
of Thunder and Temped, which ex haul! themfelves 
in a little Time, and leave the Air more calm and fe- 
rene than before. When the firlt Fire of Fmthufiafm 
is fpent, Men naturally, in fuch fanatical Setts, link 
into the greatefl Remifmefs and Coolnefs in Sacred 
Matters; there being no Body of Men among.fi: them, 
endow’d with diffident Authority, whofe Intered is 
concerned to fupport tlie religious Spirit. Superfii- 
tion, on the contrary, Reals in gradually and inhn- 
fibly ; renders Men tame and fubmiffive ; is accepta¬ 
ble to the Magiftrate, and feems inoftenfive to the 
People : Till at lad the Fried, having firmly efta- 
blHh'd his Authority, becomes the Tyrant and Di- 
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fturber of human Society, by his endlefs Contentions, 
Perfecutions, and religious Wars. How fmoothly 
did the Romijb Church advance in their Acquifition of 
Power ? But into what difmal Convulfions did they 
throw all Europe , in order to maintain it ? On the 
other Hand, our Seftaries, who were formerly fuch 
dangerous Bigots, are now become our greateft Free¬ 
thinkers ; and the Quakers are, perhaps, the only re¬ 
gular Body of Deijls in the Univcrfe, except the Lite¬ 
rati , or Difciples of Confucius in China . 

M y third Obfcrvation on this Head is, that Super¬ 
vision is an Enemy to Civil Liberty, and Enthufiafm 
a Friend to it. As Supcrflition groans under the Do¬ 
minion of the Priefts, and Enthufiafm is deftru&ive 
of all Ecclefiaftical Power, this fufhciently accounts 
for the prefent Obfervation. Not to mention, that 
Enthufiafm, being the Infirmity of bold and ambitious 
Tempers, is naturally accompanied with a Spirit of 
•Liberty ; as Superftition, on the contrary, renders 
Men tame and abjeft, and fits them for Slavery. We 
learn from the Englifh Hiftory, that, during the Civil 
Wars, the Independents and Deijls , tho’ the mofl op- 
pofite in their religious Principles ; yet were united 
in their political Ones, and were alike paffionate for 
a Commonwealth. And fince the Origin of Whig 
and Tory , the Leaders of the Whigs have either been 
Deijls or profefl Latitudinarians in their Principles; 
that is, Friends to Toleration, and indifferent to any 
particular Se£t of Chrijlians : While the Se&aries, 
who have all a ftrong Tinfture of Enthufiafm, have 
always, without Exception, concurr’d with that Party, 
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in the Defence of Civil Liberty. The Refemblance 
in their Superftitions long united the High-Church 
Tories and the Roman Catholicks> in the Support of Pre¬ 
rogative and Kingly Power ; tho’ Experience of the 
tolerating Spirit of the Whigs feems of late to have 
reconcil’d the Catholics to that Party. 


The Molinijls and Javfenifls in France have a thou- 
fand unintelligible Difputes, which are not worthy the 
Attention of a Man of Senfe : But what principally 
diftinguifhes thcfe two Sedls, and alone merits our At¬ 
tention, is the different Spirit of their Religion. The 
Molinijls , conducted by the Jefuites , are great Friends 
to Superftition, rigid Obfervers of external Forms and 
Ceremonies, and devoted to the Authority of the 
Priefts, and to Tradition. The Janfcnijls arc Enthu- 
fiafts, and zealous Promoters of the paflionate Demo¬ 
tion, and of the inward Life ; little influenc’d by 
Authority ; and, in a Word, but Half Catholics. 
The Confequences are exadlly conformable to the 
foregoing Reafoning. The Jcfuites are the Tyrants 
and the Slaves of the Co, rt : And the Janfcnijls pre- 
ferve alive the fmall Sparks of the Love of Liberty* 
which are to be found in the French Nation, 
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ESSAY XIII. 

Of Avarice. 


eafy to obferve, that Comic Writers ex- 
f aggerate every Character, and draw their I* op, 
or Coward with Wronger Features than are any where 
to be met with in Nature. T. his moral Kind of Faint¬ 
ing for the Stage has been often compar’d to the Paint¬ 
ing for Cupolas and Ceilings, where the Colours are 
overcharg’d, and every Part is drawn exceflively large, 
and beyond Nature. The Figures feem monftrous 
and difproportion’d, when feen too nigh; but become 
natural and regular, when fet at a Diftance, and placed 
in that Point of View', in which they are intended to 
be furvey’d. After the fame Manner, when Charac¬ 
ters are exhibited in theatrical Reprefentations, the 
Want of Reality fets the Perfonages at a Diftance from 
us; and rendering them more cold and uncnteitaining, 
makes itneceflary to compenfate, by the Force of Co¬ 
louring, what they w r ant in Subftance. Thus, wc find 
in common Life, that when a Man once allows him- 
felf to depart from Truth in his Narrations, he never 
can keep within the Bounds of Probability; but adds 
Full fome new Circumftance to render his Stories more 
marvellous* and to fatisfy his Imagination. Two 
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Men in Buckram Suits became eleven to Sir John Pel- 
flaff before the End of his Story. 

T h e r e is only one Vice, which may be found in 
Life with as ftrong Fcatu cs, and as high a Colouring, 
as need be employ’d by any Satyrift or Comic 1 oet ; 
and that is Avarice. Every Day we meet with 
Men of immenfe Fortunes, wit./rut Heirs, and on 
the very Brink of the Grave, who refufe thcmfelves 
the moft common Necefliiriet) of Life, and go on heap¬ 
ing Poffeflions on PofTeffions, under ail the real 1 ref- 
furesof the fevereft Poverty. An old Ufurcr, fays 
the Story, lying in his laft Agonies, was prefentedby 
the Prieft with the Crucifix to worfhip. He opens 
his Eyes a Moment before he expires, confiders the 
Crucifix, and cries, Phtfe Jewels arc not true ; 1 can 
only lend ten Pifloles upon fuch a Pledge . This was pro¬ 
bably the Invention of fome Epigrammatift; and yet 
every one, from his own Experience, may be able to 
recoiled! almoft as ftrong Inftances of Pcrfeverance in 
Avarice. ’Tis commonly reported of a famous Mifer 
in this City, that finding himfelf near Death, he fent 
for fome of the Magiftrates, and gave them a Bill of 
an hundred Pounds, payable after his Deceale ; which 
Sum he intended fnould be difpofed of in charitable 
Ufes; but fcarce were they gone, when he orders 
them to be called back, and offers them ready Money, 
if they would abate five Pounds of the Sum. Ano¬ 
ther noted Mifer in the North, intending to defraud 
his Heirs, and leave his Fortune to the building an 
Hofpital, protradted the drawing of his Will from Day 
to Day ; and ’tis thought, that if thofc interefted in it 
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had not paid for the Drawing of it, he had died inteftate. 
In diort, none of the mod: furious Exceffes of Love 
and Ambition arc in any Rcfpedl to be compared to 
the Extremes of Avarice. 

T h e bed Excufe that can be made for Avarice is, 
that it generally prevails in old Men, or in Men of 
cold Tempers, where all the other Affections ; e ex¬ 
tinct ; and the Mind being incapable of remaining 
without fome Paflion or Purluit, at lad finds out this 
mondrous unreasonable one, which fuits the Coltinefs 
and Inactivity of its Temper. At the fame Time, it 
feems very extraordinary, that fo frody, fpiritlefs a 
Paffion fliould be able to carry us farther than all die 
Warmth of Youth and Pleafure. But if we look 
more narrowly into the Matter, we lhall find, that this 
very Circumdance renders the Explication of the Cafe 
more eafy. When the Temper is warm, and full of 
Vigour, it naturally fli.oots out more Ways than one, 
and produces inferior Paffions to counter-balance, in 
fome Degree, its predominant Inclination. ’Tis im- 
poflible for a Perfon of that Temper, however bent 
on any Purfuit, to be depriv’d of all Senfe of Shame, 
or Regard to the Sentiments of Mankind. His Friends 
mud have fome Influence over him : And other Con- 
fiderations are apt to have their Weight. All this 
ferves to redrain him within fome Bounds. But ’tis 
no Wonder the avaritious Man, being, from the Cold- 
nefs of his Temper, without regard to Reputation, to 
Friendfhip, or to Pleafure, fhould be carried fo far by 
his prevailing Inclination, and fhould difplay his Paf¬ 
fion in fuch furprizing Indances. 
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Accordingly we find no Vice fo irreclaimable 
as Avarice : And tho’ there fcarcely has been a Mo¬ 
ra lilt or Philofopher, from the Beginning cf the 
World to this Day, who has not levelled a Stroke at 
it, we hardly find a finglc Inftancc of any Performs 
being cur’d of it. For this Reafon, I am more apt to 
approve of thofe, who attack it with Wit and Hu¬ 
mour, than of thofe who treat it in a ftrious Manner. 
There being fo little Hopes of doing Good to the Peo¬ 
ple infeded with this Vice, 1 would have the reft of I 
Mankind, at leaft, diverted by our Manner of expo- 
fing it : As indeed there is no Kind of Diverfion, cf 
which they ftem fo willing to partake. 

Among the Fables of Monjieur de la Motte , there 
is one levell'd againft Avarice, which feems to me 
more natural and eafy, than molt of the Fables of that 
ingenious Author. A Mifer, fays he, being dead, 
and fairly interred, came to the Banks of the S/yx, 
defiring to be ferry'd over along with the other Ghofh. 
Charon demands his Fare, and is furpriz'd to fee the 
Mifer, rather than pay it, throw himfelf into the Ri¬ 
ver, and fwim over to the other Side, notwithftand- 
ing all the Clamour and Oppofition that could be made 
to him. All Hell was in an Uproar ; and each of 
the Judges was meditating fome Punifhmcnt, fuitable 
to a Crime of fuch dangerous Confcquence to the in¬ 
fernal Revenues. Shall he be chain'd to the Rock 
along with Prometheus ? Or tremble below the Preci¬ 
pice in Company with the Danaides P Oraflift Sifyhus 
in rolling his Scone ? No, fays Minos r none of thefe. 
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Wc muft invent fomefeverer Punifhment. Let him 
be fcnt back to the Earth, to fee the Ufe his Heirs are 
making of his Riches. 

I hope it will not be interpreted as a Defign of 
fetting myfelf in Oppofition to this famous Author, 
if I proceed to deliver a Fable of my own, which is 
intended to expofe the fame Vice of Avarice. The 
Hint of it was taken from thefe Lines of Mr. Pope, 

Damn'd to the Mines, an equal Fate betides 

The Slave that digs it , and the Slave that hides , 

Our old Mother Earth once lodg'd an Indi&ment 
againft Avarice before the Courts of Heaven, for 
her wicked and malicious Counfel and Advice, in 
tempting, inducing, perfuading, and traiteroufly re¬ 
ducing the Children of the Plaintiff to commit the 
deteftable Crime of Parricide upon her, and, man¬ 
gling her Body, ranfack her very Bowels for hidden 
Treafure. The Indidlmcnt was very long andver- 
bofe ; but we mull omit a great Part of the Repetiti¬ 
ons and Synonymous Terms, not to tire our Reader 
too much with our Tale. Avarice , being call’d be¬ 
fore Jupiter to anfwer to this Charge, had not much 
to fay in her own Defence. The Injury was clearly 
prov’d upon her. The Faft, indeed, was notorious, 
and the Injury had been frequently repeated. When 
therefore the Plaintiff demanded Juftice, Jupiter very 
readily gave Sentence in her Favour ; and his Decree 
was to this Purpofe, That fmee Dame Avarice , the 
Defendant, Lad thus grievoufly injur’d Dame Earth, 
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the Plaintiff, flic was hereby ordered to take that 
Treafure, of which Die had felonioufly robb'd the 
faid Plaintiff, by ranfacking her Bofom, and in the 
fame Manner, as before, opening her Bofom, re (lore 
it back, to her, without Diminution or Retention. 
From this Sentence, it (hall follow, fays Jupiter to 
the By-ftanders, That, in all future Ages, the Retain¬ 
ers of Avarice (hall bury and conceal their Riches, 
and thereby reftore to the Earth what they took from 
her. 
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ESSAY XIV. 

0/ the Dignity of H u man 

Nature, 

T HERE are certain Se£b, which fecretly form 
themlelves in the learned World, as well as in 
the political ; and thef fometimes they come not to an 
open Rupture, yet they give a different Turn to the 
Ways of thinking of thofe who have taken Party on 
either Side. The molt remarkable of this Kind are 
thcSeOSj that are founded on the different Sentiments 
with regard to the Dignity of human Nature ; which is 
a Point that feems to have divided Philosophers and 
Poets, as well as Divines, from the Beginning of the 
World to this Day, Some exalt our Species to the 
Skies, and reprefent Man as a Kind of human Demi- 
God, that derives his Origin from Heaven, and re¬ 
tains evident Marks of his Lineage and Defcern. 
Others infiit upon the blind Sides of human Nature, 
and can difeover nothing, except Vanity, in which 
Man lurpaffes the other Animals, whom he affefts fo 
much to defpife. If an Author pofieffes the Talent 
of Rhetorick, and Declamation, he commonly takes 
Party with the former ; If his Turn lies towards Irony 
and Ridicule, he naturally throws himfelf into the 
other Extreme. 
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J.ZQ 

T , far from thinking. d»t all chofc, who have 
depreciated Human Nature, have been tnen.iet to 

Vinue, and have expoM <*' »*► 

Creatures with any had Intention, On the com™,, 

I am fcnftble, that a very delicate Scnfc_cit \ moe, 
efpecially when attended with fomew hat of feMfo- 

TZ Lot to Give a Man aDifjullof the World, 

and'to make 1dm confder the common Courte of Hit 

man Affair, wM> too much Spleen and I nd,gnat,on. I 

muff, however, be of Opinion, that.the Sent,menu 

of thofe. who are inelincd to think favour, ly of 

Mankind, are much more advantage™ to \ imie, 

, Princinlcs which civc us a mean 

than the contrary Principles w wen g _ 

Opinion of our Nature. When -Han 
a Ugh Notion of his Rank and Character in the Crea¬ 
tion, he will naturally endeavour to aft up to «, ^ 
W H1 fcorn to do a bafe or vicious Aftion, which msg 
fink him below that Figure which he makes in his 
own Imagination. Accordingly we find, that all our 
polite and fu(h ion able Moralifts infill upon this M 
and endeavour to reprefent Vice as unworthy of Man, 
ns well as odious in itfelf. 

Women are generally much more Hatter d m thur 
Youth than Men; which may proceed from this ea- 
fon, among others, that their chief Point of Honour 
h confided as much more difficult than ours an r 
quires to be fupported by all that decent l'nde, »'W 
can be mfiik’d into them. 
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W e find very few Difpures that are not founded 
on fome Ambiguity in the Expreflion ,* and I am per- 
fuaded, that the prefent Difpute concerning the Dig¬ 
nity of Human Nature, is not more exempt from it 
than any other. It may, therefore, be worth while 
to confider, what is real, and what is only verbal, in 
this Controverfy. 

T hat there is a natural Difference betwixt Merit 
and Demerit, Virtue and Vice, Wifdom and Folly, 
no reafonable Man will deny : But yet ’tis evident, 
that in affixing the Term, which denotes either our 
Approbation or Blame, we are commonly more influ¬ 
enced by Com pari fon than by any fixt unalterable 
Standard in the Nature of Things. In like Manner, 
Quantity, and Extenfion, and Bulk, are by every one 
acknowledg’d to be real Things : But when we call 
any Animal great or little , we always form a fecret 
Comparifon betwixt that Animal and others of the 
fame Species ; and ’tis that Comparifon which regu¬ 
lates our Judgment concerning its Greatnefs. A Dog 
and a Horfe may be of the very fame Size, while the 
one is admir’d for the Greatnefs of its Bulk, and the 
other for the Small nefs. When lam prefent, there¬ 
fore, at any Difpute, 1 always confider with myfelf, 
whether or not it be aQueftion merely of Comparifon 
that is the Subject of the Difpute ; and if it be, whe¬ 
ther the Difputants com pare the fameObje&s together^ 
or talk of Things that are widely different. As the 
latter is commonly the Cafe, I have long fince learnt 
to negleft fuch Difputes as manifeft Abufes of Lei- 
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fure, the mod valuable Prefent that could be made 

to Mortals. 

In forming our Notions of Human Nature, we 
arc very apt to make a Comparifon betwixt Men and 
Animals, which are the only Creatures endowed 
with Thought that fall under our Scnfes. Certainly 
this Comparifon is very favourable to Mankind. On 
the one Hand wefee a Creature, whole Thoughts are 
not limited by any narrow Bounds, either of Place or 
Time ; who carries his Reftarches into the moll di- 
Ilant Regions of this Globe, and beyond this Globe, 
to the Planets and Heavenly Bodies ; looks back¬ 
ward to confider the firlt Origin of Human Race; 
calls his Eyes forward to fee the Influence of his Ac¬ 
tions upon Pofterity, and the Judgments that will be 
form’d of his Charafter a thoufand Years hence ; a 
Creature, that traces Caufcs and EfTefts to a great 
Length and Intricacy ; ex trails general Principles 
from particular Appearances; improves upon his Dif- 
coveries; corrects his Millakes; and makes his eery 
Errors profitable. On the other Hand, we are 
prefented with a Creature the very reverfe of this ; li¬ 
mited in its Obfervations and Rcafonings to a few 
fenfible Objefts that fummnd it; without Curioflty, 
without Forefight; blindly conducted by Inftinfl, and 
arriving in a very IhortTime at its utmoil Perfection, 
beyond which it is never able to advance a fingle Step, 
What a wide Difference is there betwixt thefe Crea¬ 
tures ! And how exalted a Notion mull we entertain 
of the former, in Comparifon of the latter! 
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r here arc two Means commonly employ’d to 
ddh'oy this Conclufion : Fir ft. By making an unfair 
Reprefentation of the Cafe, and infilling only upon 
the Weakness of Human Nature. And fccondly, By 
forming a new and fccret Companion betwixt Man 
and Beings of the moil perfeft Wifdom. Among the 
other Excellencies of Man, there is this remarkable, 
that he can form a Notion of Perft&ions much be* 
yotid what he has Experience of in himfelf ; and is 
not limited in his Conception of Wifdom and Virtue. 
He can cafily exalt his Notions, and conceive a De¬ 
gree of Wifdom, which, when compar’d to his own, 
will make the latter appear very contemptible, and 
will caufe the Difference betwixt that and the Saga¬ 
city of Animals, in a Manner, to difappear and va- 
nifli. Now this being a Point, in which all the Workl 
is agreed, that Human Under Banding falls infinitely 
fliort of perfect Wifdom : Tis proper we ihould 
know when this Comparifon takes Place, that we may 
not dilpute, where there is no real Difference in our 
Sentiments. Man falls much fhorter of perfedt Wif¬ 
dom, and even of his own Ideas of per fed Wifdom 
than Animals do of Man ; but yet the latter Dif¬ 
ference is fo ccnfiderable, that nothing but a Compa¬ 
rifon with the former, can make it appear of little 
Moment, 

’T j s a'fo very ufual to (nmfare one Man with an¬ 
other ; and finding very few that we can Call wife or 
virtuous, we are apt to entertain a contemptible No¬ 
tion of our Species in general. That we may be fen. 
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fible of the Fallacy of this Way of Reafoning, we 
may obferve, that the Honourable Appellations of 
Wife and Virtuous, are not annexed to any particular 
Degree of thofe Qualities of Wifdom and Virtue ; but 
arife altogether from the Comparifon \s e make betwixt 
one Man and another. When we find a Man, who 
arrives at fuch a Pitch of Wifdom as is very un¬ 
common, we pronounce him a wife Man : So that to 
fay, there are few wife Men in the World, is really to 
fay nothing; fince ’tis only by their Scarcity, that 
they merit that Appellation. Were the lowed of our 
Species as w ife as fully, or my Lord Bacon, we fhould 
Hill have Reafon to fay, that there are few wife Men. 
For in that Cafe we (hould exalt our Notions of XV if- 
dom, and would not pay a fingular Honour to any 
one, that was not fingularly didinguilhed by his Ta¬ 
lents. In like Manner, I have heard it obferv’d by 
thoughtlefs People, that there are few Women poffeft 
of Beauty, in Comparifon of thofe who w ant it; no. 
confidering, that we bedow the Epithet of Beautiful 
only on fuch as pofl’efs a Degree of Beauty, that is 
common to them with a few. The fame Degree ot 
Beauty in a Woman is call'd Deformity, which is 
treated as real Beauty in one of our Sex. 

As ’tis ufual, in forming a Notion of our Species ) 
to compare it with the other Species above or below it, 
or to compare the Individuals of the Species among 
themfelves; fo we often compare together the dif¬ 
ferent Motives or a&uating Principles of Human Na¬ 
ture, in order to regulate our Judgment concerning it- 

And indeed, this is the only Kind of Comparifon 
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that is worth our Attention, or decides any thing in 
the prefent Queftion. Were the felfifh and vicious 
Principles of Human Nature fo much predominant 
above the focial and virtuous, as is aflerted by fome 
Philofophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a 
contemptible Notion of Human Nature. I may, per¬ 
haps, treat more fully of this Subject in fome future 
Efiay. In the mean Time, I {hall obferve, what 
has been prov’d beyond Queftion by feveral great Mo- 
ralifts of the prefent Age, that the focial Paffions are 
by far the mod powerful of any, and that even all the 
other Paflions receive from them their chief Force and 
Influence. Whoever defires to fee this Queftion treated 
at large, with the greateft Force of Argument and 
Eloquence, may confult my Lord Shaft sbury s Enquiry 
concerning Virtue. 

I n my Opinion, there are two Things which have 
led aftray thofe Philofophers, that have infifted fo 
much on the Selfifhnefs of Man. In the firft Place, 
they found, that every A& of Virtue or Friendship 
was attended with a fecret Pleafure: From whence 
they concluded, that Friendfhip and Virtue could not 
be difinterefted. But the Fallacy of this is obvious. 
The virtuous Sentiment or Paffion produces the Plea¬ 
fure, and does not arife from it. 1 feel a Pleafure in 
doing good to my Friend, becaufe I love him ; but 
do not love him for the Sake of that Pleafure. 

I n the fecofid Place, it lias always been found, that 
virtuous Men are far from being indifferent to Praife ; 
and therefore they have been reprefented as a Set of 
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vain-glorious Men, that had nothing in View but the 
Applanfes of others. But this alfo is a Fallacy, Tis 
very unjuft in the World, when they find any Tin&ure 
of Vanity in a laudable Aftion, to depreciate it upon 
that Account, or afcribe it entirely to that Motive, 
The Cafe is not the fame with Vanity, as with other 
Paffions. Where Avarice or Revenge enters into any 
feemingly virtuous Aftion, ’tis difficult for us to de¬ 
termine how far it enters, and his natural to fuppofe 
it die foie actuating Principle. But Vanity is fo nearly 
ally'd to Virtue, and to love the Fame of virtuous Ac¬ 
tions approaches fo near the Love of virtuous Actions 
for their own Sake, that thefe Paflions are more ca¬ 
pable of Mixture, than any other Kinds of Affe£tiO&j 
and ’tisalmoft impofiible to have the latter without 
fame Degree of the former. Accordingly wc find, 
that this Pafiion for Glory is always warp'd and varied 
according to the particular Tafte or Sentiment of the 
Mind on which it falls. Nero had the fame Vanity in 
driving a Chariot, that Trajan had in governing the 
Empire with Jufticc and Ability. To love the Glory 
of virtuous Aftions is a fure Proof of the Love of 
virtuous Aftions. 
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ESSAY XV. 

Of Liberty a?id Despotism. 


T HOSE who employ their Pens on political Sub¬ 
jects, free from Party-Rage, and Party-Prcju- 
dices, cultivate a Science, which, of all others, con¬ 
tributes moil both to public Utility, and to the pri¬ 
vate Satisfaction of thofewho addiCl themfelves to die 
Study of it, I am apt, however, to entertain a Su- 
fpicion, that the World is fKll too young to fix many 
general liable Truths in Politics, which w ill remain 
true to theiatdl Pofterity. We have not as yet had 
Experience of above three thonfand Years j fo that 
not only the Art of Reafoning is flail defective in 
this Science, as well as in all others, but we even 
want fufficient Materials upon which we can reafom 
'Tis not fully known, what Degrees of Refinement, 
either in Virtue or Vice, human Nature is fufceptible 
of; nor what may be expeCled of Mankind from any 
great Revolution in their Education, Cuftoms, or Prin¬ 
ciples, certainly a great Genius i but 

having confin'd his Study to the furious and tyrannical 
Governments of ancient Times, or the little diforderly 
Principalities of Italy> his Rcafonings, efpecially 
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upon Monarchical Governmenf. have been found ex¬ 
tremely defective ; and there fcarce is any Maxim in 
his Prince, which fubfequent Experience has not en¬ 
tirely refuted. A tweak Prince , fays he* is incapable 
of receiving goodCounfol; for if he con full nrithfiveral 7 
he will not be able to choofi among their different Coun- 
Jels. Jf he abandon himfelf to one, that Mhtifier may t 
perhaps y have Capacity; but he mill not be iotig a Mini - 
for: He will be fin e to difpojfcfi his Metfter, and place 
himfilf and his even Family upon the 'Tkrone. \ men¬ 

tion this, among innumerable Inftances, of the Errors 
of that Politician, proceeding, in a great Meafure, 
from his having liv'd in too early an Age of the 
World, to be a good Judge of political Truth, Ah 
moil all the Princes of Europe are at prefent govern’d 
by their Minifters and have been fo for near two 
Centuries; and yet no fueh Event has ever happen A, 
or can poffibly happen, Srjamfs might project the afr- 
throning the C^fars ; but Fl uty, tho 1 ever fo vicious 
could not, while in his Senfes, entertain the lead Hopes 
of difpolTeding the Bourbons, 


i 


Trade was never eftecmM an Affair of State, till 
v ithin the laftCentury; nor is there any ancient Wri¬ 
ter on Politics, who has made mention of it. Even 
the Italians have kept a profound Silence with regard 
to it; though it has now excited the chief Attention* 
as well of MImfters of State, as of fpeculative Rea- 
foners* The great Opulence, G randeur, and milita¬ 
ry Atchievements of the two Maritime Powers, feem . 
hrfl to have inflrufted Mankind in the vaft Import¬ 
ance of an extenfive Commerce, 
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Having, therefore, intended in this Efiay to have 
made a full Comparifon of Liberty and Defpotifm, 
and to have fhewn the Advantages and Difadvantages 
of each, I began to entertain a Sufpicion, that no 
Man in this Age was fufficiently qualified for fuch an 
Undertaking ; and that whatever any one fhould ad¬ 
vance on that Head would, in all Probability, be re¬ 
futed by further Experience, and be rejected by Po- 
fterity. Such mighty Revolutions have happened in 
human Affairs, and fo many Events have arifen, con¬ 
trary to the Expectation of the Ancients, that they 
are fufiicient to beget the Sufpicion of ftill further 
Changes. 

I t had been obferved by the Ancients, that all the 
Arts and Sciences arofe among free Nations ; and, 
that the Ptrfiavs and Egyptians, notwithftanding all 
their Eafe, Opulence and Luxary , made but faint 
Efforts towards a Relifli in thofe finer Pleafures, which 
were carried to fuch Perfe&ion by the Greeks, amidff: 
continual Wars, attended with Poverty, and the 
greateft Simplicity of Life and Manners. It had alfo 
been obferv’d, that as foon as the Greeks loft their Li¬ 
berty, tho’ they encreafed mightily in Riches, by 
Means of the Conquefts of Alexander ; yet the Arts, 
from that Moment, declin'd among them, and have 
never fince been able to raife their Head in that Cli¬ 
mate. Learning was tranfplanted to Rome, the only 
free Nation at that Time in the Univerfe; and Lav ing 
met with fo favourable a Soil, it made prodigious 
Shoots for above a Cyitury j till the Decay of Liberty 
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produced alfo the Decay of inters, and \pread a total 
Barbarity over the World. From thefe two Experi¬ 
ments, of which each wa- double in its Kina, and 
View'd the Fall of Learning in DcfpOtic Governments, 
as well a? its Rife in popular Ones, Longinus thought 
himfd-f fufficiently julUfied, in after ting, that the Am 
and Sciences could never flourifli, but in a free Go¬ 
vernment : And in this Opinion, he has been follow A 
by feveral eminent Writers * in our own Country, who 
either confin'd their View merely to ancient Faris, 
or entertain’d too great a Partiality in Favour of that 
Form of Government, which is eftablifhM amongftus. 

But what would thefe Writers have faid, to the In¬ 
flan ces of modern Rome and of Florence ? Of which the 
former carried to Perfection all the finer A rts of Sculp¬ 
ture, Painting and Mufic, as well as Poetry, tkf they 
groan'd under Slavery, and under the Slavery of Priells: 
While the latter made the greatrft Progrefs in the Arts 
md Sciences, after they began to lofe their Liberty by the 
Ufurpatipns of the Family of the Me did s. Amp, 
'Tajfo, QalilaOy no more than Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo, were not born in Republics. And tho tne 
Lombard School was famous as well as the Roman, yet 
the Venetians have had the final left Share in its Ho¬ 
nours, and feem rather inferior to the other Italians, ifl 
their Genius for the Arts and Sciences, Rubens eflab- 
lifhM his School at Antwerp, not at Amflerdam ; Drefdtn % 
not Hamburgh, is the Centre of Politenefs in Germany 
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But the moft eminent Inftance of the flourifhing 
iff Learning in defpotic Governments, is that of 

* Mr, Addifif) and Lcni Slaftibury. 
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France, which neveftnjoy’d any Shadow of Liber¬ 
ty, and yet has carried the Arts and Sciences nearer 
Perfedion than any other Nation of the Univerfe. 
The Englifh are, perhaps, better Philofophers ; the 
Italians better Painters and Muficians; the Romans 
were better Orators: But the French are the only Peo¬ 
ple, except the Greeks , who have been at once Philo¬ 
fophers, Poets, Orators, Hiftorians, Painters, Archi¬ 
es, Sculptors, and Muficians. With regard to the 
Stage, they have far excell’d the Greeks : And, in 
common Life, have, in a great Meafure, perfe&ed 
that Art, the moft ufeful and agreeable of any, f Art 
de Vi<vre , the Art of Society and Converfation. 

If we confider the State of the Sciences and polite 
Arts in our own Country, Horace's Obfervation, with 
regard to the Romans , may, in a great Meafure, be 
applied to the Eritijh , 

- Sed in longum tamen tcuum 

Manferunt, kodieqae ?nanent veltigia ruris. 

The Elegance and Propriety of Stile have been 
very much negleded among us. We have no Didi- 
onary of our Language, and fcarce a tolerable Gram¬ 
mar. The firft polite Profe we have, was wrote by 
Dr. Swift. As to Sprat , Locke , and even Te?nple r 
they knew too little of the Rules of Art to be efteem’d. 
very elegant Writers. The Profe of Bacon , Harrwg- 
ton and Milton , is altogether {tiff and pedantic ; tho- 
their Senfe be excellent. Men, in this Country, have 
been fo much occupied in the Grand Difputes of Re- 
Hgiony Politics and Philofophy , that they had no Re- 
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lifh for the minute Obfervatfcns of Grammar and 
Criticifm. And tho’ this Turn of Thinking muit have 
confiderably improv’d our Senfe and our Talent of 
Reafoning beyond thofe of other Nations ; it muft be 
confeft, that even in thofe Sciences abovemcntioncd, 
we have not any Standard-Book, which we can tranf- 
mit to Pofterity: And the utmoft we have to boaft of, 
are a few Eflays towards a more juft Philofophy ; 
which, indeed, promife very much, but have not, a* 
yet, reach’d any Degree of Perfe&ion. 

I t has become an eftablifti'd Opinion, that Com¬ 
merce can never flourifti but in a free Government j 
and this Opinion feems to have been founded on a 
longer and larger Experience than the foregoing, with 
Regard to the Arts and Sciences. If we trace Com- 
merce in itsProgrefs thro'Tyr*, Athens, Syracufe , Car - 
thage , Venice, Florence, Genoa, Antwerp, Holland,, 
England, Sec. we fhall always find it to have fixt its 
Seat in free Governments. The three greateft trading 
Towns now in the World, are London, Amjlerdam, and 
Ha?nburgh ; all free Cities, and Proteftant Cities , 
that is, enjoying a double Liberty. It muft, how¬ 
ever, be obferv’d, that the great Jealoufy entertain’d 
of late, with regard to the Commerce of France, 
feems to prove, that this Maxim is no more certain 
and infallible, than the foregoing, and that the Sub¬ 
ject of abfolute Princes may become our Rivals in 
Commerce, as well as in Learning. 

Durst I deliver my Opinion in an Affair of fo 
much Uncertainty, I would aflert, that, notwithftanding 
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the Efforts of the Fren&>> there is fomething pernicious 
to Commerce inherent in the very Nature of abfolute 
Government, andinfeparablefromit: Tho’the Reafon 
I would aflign for this Opinion, is fomewhat different 
from that which is commonly infilled on. Private 
Property feems to me fully as fecure in a civiliz’d Eu¬ 
ropean Monarchy, as in a Republic ; nor is any Dan¬ 
ger ever apprehended, in fuch a Government, from 
the Violence of the Sovereign; no more than we com¬ 
monly apprehend Danger from Thunder, or Earth¬ 
quakes, or any Accident the moil unufual and extra¬ 
ordinary. Avarice, the Spur of Indurtry, is fo ob- 
ftinate a Paflion, and works its Way thro’ fo many 
real Dangers and Difficulties, that ’tis not likely it 
will be fcarr’d by an imaginary Danger, which is fo 
fmall, that it fcarce admits of Calculation. Com¬ 
merce therefore, in my Opinion, is apt to decay in 
abfolute Governments, not becaufe it is there Ids fe- 
cure , but becaufe it is lefs honourable . A Subordina¬ 
tion of Pranks is abfolutely neceffary to the Support of 
Monarchy. Eirth, Titles, and Place, muft be ho¬ 
nour’d above Induftry and Riches. And while thefe 
Notions prevail, all the confiderable Traders will be 
tempted to throw up their Commerce, in order to pur- 
chafe fome of thofe Employments, to which Privi¬ 
leges and Honours are annex’d. 

Since I am upon this Head of the Alterations that 
Time has produc'd, or may produce in Politics, I 
muft obferve, that all Kinds of Government, free 
and defpotic, feem to have undergone, in modern 
Times, a great Change to the better, with regard 
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both to foreign and domeftic Management. The Bc- 
lance of Power is a Secret in Politics fully known only 
to the prefent Age ; and I muft add, that the internal 
Police of the State has alfo receiv'd great Improve¬ 
ments within the laft Century. We are inform'd by 
Salluf, that Catiline s Army was much augmented by 
the Acceffion of the Highwaymen about Rome ; tho' I 
believe, that all of that Profeflion, who are at prefent 
difpers'd over Europe , would not amount to a Regi¬ 
ment. In Giro's Pleadings for Milo, I find this Ar¬ 
gument, among others, made Ufe of to prove, that 
his Client had not aflfaflinated Clodius. Had Milo , fays 
he, intended to have kill'd Clodius , he had not at¬ 
tack'd him in the Day-time, and at fuch a Diftance 
from the City : He had Way-laid him at Night, near 
the Suburbs, where it might have been pretended, 
that he was killed by Robbers; and the Frequency of 
the Accident would have favour'd the Deceit. This is 
a furprizing Proof of the loofe Police of Rome , and of 
the Number and Force of thefe Robbers ; fince CA- 
dius\ was at that Time attended with thirty Slaves, 
who were complcatly arm'd, and fufficiently accu- 
ftomed to Blood and Danger in the frequent Tumults 
excited by that feditious Tribune. 

But tho' all Kinds of Government be much im¬ 
prov’d in modern Times, yet Monarchical Govern¬ 
ment feems to have receiv’d the moft confiderablc Im¬ 
provements. It may now be affirm'd of civiliz ’3 Mo- 
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Of Liberty and Despotism* 13^ 
narchies, what was formerly faid in Praife of Repub¬ 
lics alone, that they are a Government of Law § not 
Men. They are found fufceptibleof Order, Method, 
and Conflancy, to a furprizing Degree- Property is 
there fecure j Induftry encourag'd ; the Arts flouriili; 
and the Prince lives fecure among his Subjects, like a 
Father among his Children. It muff, however, be 
con fell, that t ho’ Monarchical Governments have ap¬ 
proach'd nearer to popular Ones, in Gentlenefs and 
Stability ; yet they are hill much inferior* Our mo¬ 
dern Education andCuftoms inftil more Humanity and 
Moderation than the ancient 1 but have not as yet 
been able to overcome entirely the Difadvantages of 
that Form of Government* 

But here I muflbeg Leave to advance a Conjecture, 
which fee ms to me very probable, but which PoAerity 
alone can fully judge of, I am apt to think, that in 
Monarchical Governments there is a Source of Im¬ 
provement, and in Popular Governments a Source of 
Degeneracy, which in Time will bring thefe Species 
o t G o v er n m e n t ftill n ea rer an E quailty * The greateft 
Abules, which arife in France, the mod perfect Model 
of pure Monarchy, proceed not from the Number or 
Weight of the Taxes, beyond what are to be met 
with in free Countries ; but from the cxpenJive, une¬ 
qual, arbitrary, and intricate Method of levying therm 
by which the Induftry of the Poor, efpeciaUy of the 
Pcafants and Fanners, is, in a great Meafure, dif- 
courag'd, and Agriculture render’d a beggarly and a 
fiaviih Employment. But to whofe Advantage do 
thefe Abufes ferve ? If to that of the Nobility, they 
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might be efteem'd inherent in that Form of Govern¬ 
ment ; fince the Nobility are the true Supports of Mo¬ 
narchy ; and ’tis natural their Intereft fhould be more 
confulted, in fuch a Conftitution, than that of the 
People. But the Nobility are, in Reality, the prin¬ 
cipal Lofers by this Oppreflion ; fince it ruins their 
Eftates, and beggars their Tenants. The only Gain¬ 
ers by it are the Financiers, a Race of Men defpifed 
and hated by the Nobility and the whole Kingdom. 
If a Prince or a Minifter, therefore, fhould arife, en¬ 
dow'd with fufheient Difcernment to know his own 
and the public Intereft, and with fufiicient Force of 
Mind to break thro'ancient Cuftom, we might expert 
to fee thefe Abufes remedied ; in which Cafe, the Dif¬ 
ference betwixt their abfolute Government and our free 
one, would be more nominal than real. 

The Source of Degeneracy, that may be remark'd 
in free Governments, confifts in the Practice of con¬ 
tracting Debt, and mortgaging the public Revenues, 
by which Taxes may, in Time, become altogether 
intolerable, and all the Property of the State be brought 
into the Hands of the Public. This Practice is of mo¬ 
dern Date. The Athenians, tho 1 govern'd by a Re¬ 
public, paid near two hundred perCcnt. for thofe Sums 
of Money, which any emergent Occafion made it ne- 
cefiary for them to borrow ; as we learn from Xeno¬ 
phon *. Among the Moderns, the Dutch ftrft introduced 
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the Practice of borrowing great Sums at low Tntereft* 
and have well nigh ruined themfelves by it, Abfolute 
Princes havealfo com rafted Debt; but as an abfolute 
Prince may play the Bankrupt when he pleafes, his 
People can never be oppreft by his Debts. In popular 
Governments, die People, and chiefly thofe who have 
the higheft Offices, being always the public Creditors* 
ris impoffible the State can ever makcUfe of tiffs Re^ 
medy, which, however it may be fom crimes neceJTary, 
is always cruel and barbarous. This, therefore, feems 
to be an Inconvenience, diat nearly threatens all free 
Governments; efpceially our own, at the prefent 
Junfture of Affairs, And what a ftrong Motive I s 
this, to increafe our Frugality of the public Money; 
left, for want of it, we be reduced by the Multiplicity 
of Taxes, to curfe our free Government, and wiOi 
ourfelves in the fame State of Servitude with all the 
Nations that furround us* 
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ESSAY XVI. 


O/Eloq^uence. 


T HOSE, who confider the Periods and Revolu¬ 
tions of human Kind, as rcprefented in Hiftory> 
are entertain’d with a Spectacle full of Pleafure and 
Variety, and fee, with Surprize, the Manners, Cu- 
ftoms, and Opinions of the fame Species fufceptible 
of fuch prodigious Changes in different Periods of 
Time. It may, however, be obferv’d, that in nW 
Hiftory there is found a much greater Uniformity than 
in the Hiftory of Learning and Science, and that the 
Wars, Negotiations and Politics of one Age referable 
more thofe of another, than the Tafte, Wit, and spe¬ 
culative Principles, Intereft and Ambition, Honour 
and Shame, Friendfhip and Enmity, Gratitude and 
Revenge, are the prime Movers in all public Tranf- 
aftions; and thefe Paffions are of a very ftubborn and 
intraftable Nature, in Comparifon of the Sentiments 
and Underftanding, which are eafily varied by Educa¬ 
tion and Example. The Goths were much more in¬ 
ferior to the Romans , in Tafte and Science, than in 
Courage and Virtue. 
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But not to compare together Nations fo widely 
different, that they may almoft be efteem'd of a dif¬ 
ferent Species ; it may be obferv’d, that even this lat¬ 
ter Period of human Learning, is, in many Refpedts, 
confiderably different from the ancient ; and that if 
we be fuperior in Philofophy, we are ftill, notwith- 
ftanding all our Refinements, much inferior in Elo- 
quence. 

I n ancient Times no Performance was thought to 
require fo great a Genius and Capacity, as that of 
fpeaking in Public ; and fome eminent Writers have 
pronounc’d the Talents, even of a great Poet or Phi- 
lofopher, to be of an inferior Nature to thofe requi- 
fite for fuch an Undertaking. Greece and Rome pro¬ 
duc'd, each of them, but one accomplifh’d Orator; 
and whatever Praifes the other celebrated Speakers 
might merit, they were ftill efteem’d much inferior to 
thofe two great Heroes of Eloquence. ’Tis obferva- 
ble, that the ancient Critics could fcarce find two O- 
rators, in any Age, that deferv’d to be plac'd precifely 
in the fame Rank, and poflfefs'd the fame Degree of 
Merit. Callus , C<elius , Curio , Hortenjius, Cafar 
rofe one above another : But the greateft of that Age 
was inferior to Cicero , the moft eloquent Speaker that 
had ever appear'd in Rome. Thofe of fine Tafte, 
however, pronounc’d this Judgment of the Roman 
Orator, as well as of the Grecian , that both of them 
furpafs’d in Eloquence all th^t had ever appear’d, but 
that they were far from reaching the Perfeftion of their 
Art, which was infinite, and not only exceeded human 
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Force to attain, but alfo human Imagination to con* 
ceive. Craw declares himfclf difiamfyM with his own 
Performances ; nay, even w ith thofe of Dem^fthents^ 
Its tmid& (S cafaces mc<? nuns, fays he, IS fm~ 
p t r a liquid immcnfum, infinUumque dijsdcrant. 

These Circumftances alone arc fufheient to make 
us apprehend the wide Difference betwixt ancient and 
modern Eloquence, and let us fee how much the latter 
is inferior to the former. Of all the polite and 
learned Nations, Britain alone pofffefics a popular Gg- 
vernmerit, or admits into the Legiffatnre fuch nume¬ 
rous Affembliesas can be fuppos’d to lie under the Do¬ 
minion of Eloquence. But what has Britain to boaft of 
in this Particular ? In enumerating all the great Men, 
that have done Honour to our Country, we exult in 
our Pacts and Philosophers: But what Orators are ever 
mention'd ? Or where are the Monuments of their 
Genius to be met with? There arc found, indeed, 
in our Hiftories, the Names of feveral, who direOed 
the Resolutions of our Parliament: But neither them- 
felves nor others have taken the Pains to preferve 
their Speeches; and the Authority they poiTeffd feems 
to have been owing to their Experience, Wifdom, or 
Pow er, more than to their Talents for Oratory. At 

prefenr, there are above half a dozen Speakers in the 
twoHoufes, who, in the judgment of the Public, have 
reach'd very near the fame Pitch of Eloquence ; and 
no Man pretends to give any one the Preference to 
the reft. This feems to me a certain Proof, that none 
of them have attain'd much beyond a Mediocrity in 
their Art, and that the Species of Eloquence they afpire 
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to, gives no Exercife to the fublimer Faculties of the 
Mind, but may be reach’d by ordinary Talents and a 
flight Application. A hundred Cabinet-makers in 
London can work a Table or a Chair equally well ; but 
no one Poet can write Verfes with fuch Spirit and Ele¬ 
gance as Mr. Pope . 

W e are told, that when De?nofthenes w'as to plead, 
all the ingenious Men flock’d to Athens from the 
moft remote Parts of Greece , as to the moft cele¬ 
brated Spe&acle of the World f. At London , you 
may fee Men fauntering in the Court of Requcfts, 
while the moil important Debate is carrying on in the 
two Houfes; and many do not think themfelves fufH- 
ciently compenfated, for the lofing of their Dinners, 
by all the Eloquence of our mod celebrated Speakers. 
When old Cither is to a£t, the Curiofity of die Public 
is more excited, than when our prime Minifter is to 
defend himfelf from a Motion for his Removal or Im¬ 
peachment. 

Even a Pcrfon unacquainted with the noble Re¬ 
mains of ancient Orators, may judge, from a few 
Strokes, that the Stile or Species of their Eloquence 
was infinitely more fublime than that which modern 

t Mud ejuidem intelligunt, non modo ita memoriae pro- 
ditum efle, fed ita necefie fuilTe, cum Demojibcncs difturus efTct, 
ut concurfus, audiendi caufa, ex tota Gracia fierent. At cum 
ifti dicunt, non modo a corona f quod eft ipfum mifera- 

bile^ fed etiam ab advocatis relinquuntur# 

Cicero de Claris Oratorifeus. 
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Orators afpire to. Howabfurdwould it appear, in our 
temperate: and calm Speakers, to make ute of an Apt- 
p r0 fbe y like that noble one of Dtmoftbam, fo much 
celebrated by QuinEHlian axi&Lengintu, when, julHfy- 
ing the unfuccefsful Battle of Cbarmta, he breaks out, 
No, mv FeiloW’CitizetiJ, No : You have not err\l I 
fwterky the Manes of thofe farces, nd>o fought for the 
Jam Caufe in the Plains of Marathon WPlatj-a. 
Who could now endure fuch a bold and poetical Fi¬ 
gure, as that which Cicero employs, after dtferibing 
in the moft tragical Terms the Crucifixion of&Rman 
Citizen, Should 1 paint the Horrors of this Sum', not to 
Roman Citizens, not to the AUks of our State, not to 
thofe who have truer heard of the Roman Name, not even 
to Men , tut to Brute-Creatures ; or, to go farther, fimdi 
1 lift up my Void, in the mofi defolate Solitude, to the 
Rocks and Mountains , yetjkmld I Purely fee thofe rude and 
inanimate Parts cf Nature mow d with Horror and In- 
Agnation at the Recital of fo ummous an Atlion f. 
With what a Blaze of Eloquence mall fuch a Sentence 
be furrounded to give it Grace, or caufe it to make 
any Impreflion on the Hearers! And w hat noble Art 
and fublime Talents are requifite to arrive, by juft De¬ 
grees, at a Sentiment fo bold and exceflive : To inflame 


y The Original is$ Quod fi h*e non ad cives Romanos, non 
sd diqnos amkos noftr# clntatis, non ad eos qui popuh Ro¬ 
mani nomen audilTcnt j denique, fi nonod homines, veram ac] 
beftiai j aut etkm, ut longltjs pregrediar, fi in ahqua defers 
tiiTima folitudine, ad fata & ad fcopulo® hsec conqutn fc dc- 
plorare vclkm, tamen omnia muta atque mamma, unta& 
indigna rtrum atrockate commoYCremur* Cic, in Ver. 
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the Audience, fo as to make them accompany the 
Speaker in fuch violent Paflions, and fuch elevated 
Conceptions : And to conceal, under a Torrent of 
Eloquence, the Artifice, by which all this is effec¬ 
tuated ! 

Suitable to this Vehemence of Thought and Ex- 
preffion, was the Vehemence of A&ion, obferved in 
the ancient Orators. Th zfupplofio pedis , or ftamping 
with the Foot, was one of themoft ufual and mode¬ 
rate Gestures they made ufe of f ; tho’ that is now 
efteem'd too violent, either for the Senate, Bar, or 
Pulpit, and is only admitted into the Theatre, to ac¬ 
company the moll violent Pafiions, that are there re- 
prefented. 

I am fomewhat at a Lofs towhatCaufe we may 
aferibe fo fenfible a Decline of Eloquence in latter 
Ages. The Genius of Mankind, at all Times, is, 
perhaps, equal: The Moderns have applied them- 
felvesj with great Induftry and Succefs, to all the 
other Arts and Sciences : And one of the moft learned 
Nations of the Univerfe poffeffes a popular Govern¬ 
ment ; which feems requifite for the fullDifplay of 
thefe noble Talents : But notwithftanding all thefe 
Advantages, our Progrefs in Eloquence is very incon¬ 
i’ Ubi dolor ? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium inge- 
niis elicere voces Sc querelas folet ? nulla perturbatio animi^ 
nulla corporis j frons non percufifa, non femur $ pedis (quod 
minimum eft) nulla fupplofio. Itaque tantum abfuit ut inflam- 
mares noftros animos \ fomnum ifto loco vix tenebamus. 

Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 
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fulerable, in Companion of the Advances we have 

made in all the other Parts of Learning. 

Shall we affert, that tire Strains of ancient Elo- 
quenceareunfuitable to our Age, and not to be imi¬ 
tated by modern Orators ? Whatever Reafons may be 
made Ufe of to prove this, l am perfuaded they will 
be found, upon Examination, to be unfound and un- 
fatisfaftory- 

Yirjf, It may be iaid, that in ancient l imes, du* 
ring the flourilhing Period of the Grak and Roman 
Learning, the municipal Laws, in every State, were 
but few and limplc, and the Deciilon of Caufes was, 
in a great Meafure, left to the Equity and common 
Senfe of the Judges. The Study of the Laws was not 
then alaborious Occupation, which requir’d the Drud¬ 
gery of a whole I.ife to firulh it, and was utterly in 
compatible with every other Study orErofefTion. 'I he 
great Statcfraen and GcneraL among the Romans 
were all Lawyers; and Cicero, tolhew the facility of 
this Science, declares, that, in the midft of all his Oc¬ 
cupations, he would undertake, in a few Days, to 
makehimfelf a compleat Civilian. Now, where a 
Pleader addrefles himfdf to the Equity of his Judge:-, 
he lias much more Room to difplay his Eloquence, 
than where he ntuft draw his Arguments from Uriel 
Laws, Statutes and Precedents, In the former Cafe, 
many Circumllances mult betaken in, many perfonal 
Confiderations regarded ; and even Favour and Incli¬ 
nation, which it belongs to the Orator, by his Artaud 
Eloquence, to conciliate, may be difguis’d under the 
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Appearance of Equity* But, how fhall a modern 
Lawyer have Lei fare to quit his laborious Occupa¬ 
tion? in order to gather the Flowers of Parnajfus ? 
Or, w! at Opportunity fhall he have of difpkying 
them, aniidft the rigid and fubtilc Arguments, Gb- 
jefikms and Replies, which he is obliged to make 
Uft of ? The greatd! Genius, and greateft Orator, 
who fhould pretend to plead before the Chancel Ur, af¬ 
ter a Montlfs Study of the Laws, would only labour 
to make himfelf ridiculous, 

I am ready to own, tint this Cireumflance, of the 
Multiplicity and Intricacy of Laws, is- a Difcotn age- 
men t to Eloquence in modern d imes : But J after t, 
that it will not account mdrely for the Decline of that 
v ob! e A vt. 11 may ba n \ fli O ratory from Wefiminf, r * 

//- A but not from either of the Houfes of Parlk- 
mem. Among the Athenians , the Arcopagites exprcL 
I; forbad all Allurements of Eloquence; nor do we 
find, in the Greek Orations wrote in the judiciary 
form, fuch a bold and rhetorical Stile as appears in 
the Rc \ ' n„ But to what a Pitch did the Athenians 
carry their Eloquence in the dell her ati*vc Kind, when 
Affairs of State were canvaft, and the Liberty, Hap¬ 
pen e.fs, and Honour of the Nation were the Subjefe 
of Debate r Difputes of this Nature elevate the Ge 
niiK above all others, and give die fulled Scope to 
loquence ; and fuch Difputes arc very frequent in this 
Nation, 
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the Moderns, who rejcft, with Difdain, all thole rhe¬ 
torical Tricks, which may be employ'd to feduce the 
Judges, and will admit of nothing but folid Argu¬ 
ment in any Debate or Deliberation. J 1 a Man be ac¬ 
cus’d of Murder, the Faft mull be pro .' 1 by W Studies 
and Evidence ; and the Laws will afterw ards deter¬ 
mine the Punifltment of the Criminal. It would be 
ridiculous to deferibe, in tlrong Colours, the Horror 
and Cruelty of the Aftion; To introduce the Rela¬ 
tions of the Dead ; and, at a Signal, make them throw 
themfelves at the Feet of the Judges, imploring Ju- 
fticc with Tears and Lamentations : And ftill more 
ridiculous would it be, to employ a Painter to draw 
a Pifture reprefenting the bloody Deed, in order to 
move the Judges by the Difplay of fo tragical a Spec¬ 
tacle : Tho’ we know, that this poor Artifice was 
fometime5 praftifed by the Pleaders of Old Now, 
banifh the Pathetic from public Difcourfcs, and you 
reduce the Speakers merely to modern Eloquence ; 
that is, to Good-Senfe, deliver’d in proper Exprcf- 
fions. 

Perhaps it may be acknowledg'd, that our mo¬ 
dern Cuftoms, or our fuperior Good-Senfe, if yo« 
will, fhould make our Orators more cautious and re- 
ferv’d than the ancient, in attempting to Inflame the 
Paflions, or elevate the Imagination of their Audi¬ 
ence: But, I fee no Reafon, why it fhould make them 
defpair abfolutely of fucceeding in that Attempt. It 
(hould make them redouble their Art, not abandon 
it intirely. The ancient Orators feem alio to have 
been on their Guard againft this Jealoufy of their Au¬ 
dience ; 
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diencc ; bat they took a different Way 0 f eluding 
it f. They lmrry’d away with fuch a Torrent of Su¬ 
blime and Pathetic, that they left their Hearers no 
Leifurc to perceive the Artifice, by which they were 
deceiv'd. Nay, to confider the Matter aright, they 
were not deceiv’d by any Artifice. The Orator, by 
the Force of his own Genius and Eloquence, firft in¬ 
flam’d himfelf with Anger, Indignation, Pity, Sor¬ 
row ; and then communicated thofe impetuous*Move¬ 
ments to his Audience. 

Does any Man pretend to have more good Senfe 
than Julius Or far ? Yet that haughty Conqueror, we 
know, was fo fubdu’d by the Charms of Cicero's Elo¬ 
quence, that he was, in a Manner, conftrain’d to 
change his fettled Purpofe and Refolution, and to ab- 
folve a Criminal, whom, before that Orator appear'd, 
he was determin’d to condemn. 

Thirdly, It may be pretended, that the D borders 
of the ancient Governments, and the enormous 
Crimes, of which the Citizens were often guilty, af¬ 
forded much ampler Matter for Eloquence than can 
be met with among the Moderns. Were there no 
Ferres or Catiline , there would be no Cicero. But that 
this Reafon can have no great Influence, is evident ; 
’Twould be enfy to find a Philip, in modern Times ; 
but where Tall we find a Demofkenes ? 

What remains, then, but that we lay the Blame 
on the Want of Genius, or of Judgment in our Speak- 
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ers, who either found themfelves incapable of reach¬ 
ing the Heights of ancient Eloquence, or re-jetted all 
fuch Endeavours, as unfuitable to the Spirit of mo¬ 
dern Afficmblics ? A few fuccefsful Attempts of tlus 
Nature might rou7.e up the Genius of the Nation, ex¬ 
cite the Emulation of the h outh, and accuftom our 
Ears to a more fublime and more pathetic Elocution, 
than what we have been hitherto entertain’d with. 
There is certainly fomething accidental in the firft 
Rife and theProgrefs of the Arts in any Nation. I 
doubt if a very fatisfattory Rtafon can be gi ven, why 
ancient Rcmt, while it receiv'd all its Arts from Greece, 
could attain only to a 1 'die or Kelilh of Statuary, 
painting and Architetture, without reaching the Prac¬ 
tice of thefe noble Arts: While modern Rom has been 
excited, by a few Remains found among the Ruins 
of Antiquity, and has carried thefe Arts to the greateft 
Perfcttion. Had fuch a cultivated Genius as my 
Lord ’Bolir.gbreke arifen during the Civil Wars, when 
Liberty began to be fully eftablifh’d, and popular Al- 
fcmblies to enter into all the mod material Points of 
Government, I am perfuaded fo illuftrious an Exam¬ 
ple would have given a quite different Turn to Sntijb 
Eloquence, and made us reach the Perfettion of the 
ancient Model- Our Orators would then have done 
Honour to their Country, as well as our Poets and 
Philofophers, and Britijh Ciceros have appear d as well 
as Bi itifb Plains and Firgih. 

t have confeft that there is fomething accidental 
in the Origin and Progrefs of the Arts in any Na- 
>bn ; and yet I cannot forbear thinking* that if the 
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ether learned and polite Nations of Europe had poileft 
the fame Advantages of a popular Government, they 
would probably have carried Eloquence to a greater 
Height than it has yet reach'd in Britain. The Fnnth 
Sermons, especially thofe of FItchier and Bmrdalilr, 
arc much fuperior to the Fnglijh in this Particular ; and 
in Fkthur there are many Strokes of the mod fublime 
Poetry. His Funeral Sermon on the Mtmcchaldc Tit- 
rum, is a good Inilance. None but private Caufo, in 
that Country, are ev. debated before their Pariia- 
merit or Courts of Judicature ; but notvathftanding 
fins Disadvantage, there appears a Spirit of Eloquence 
in many of their Lawyers, which, with proper Cul- 
ti ration and Encouragement, might rife to thegreatefl 
Heights, The Pleadings of Patru are very elegant, 
and give us room to imagine what fo fine a Genius 
could have perform'd in Qeeftions concerning public 
Liberty or Slavery, Peace or War, who exerts ium- 
felf with fuch Succefs, in Debates concerning the Price 
of an old Horfe, or a goffiping Story of a Quarrel be¬ 
twixt an Abbefs and her Nun;;, For, his remarkable, 
that this polite Writer, tho 1 efteem'd by all the Men 
of Wit in his Time, was never employ'd in the mod 
coaliderable Caufes of their Courts of Judicature, but 
liv'd and dy'd in Poverty : From an ancient Prejudice 
induilrioufly propagated by the Dunces in all Coun¬ 
tries, That a M . f Genius is unfit for Bufmfs. The 
Diforders produced by the Miniftry of Cardinal Ma- 
z#rim' % made the Parliament of Parts enter into the 
DifcuiTion of public Affairs ; and during that fhort 
Interval, there appear’d many Symptoms of the Re¬ 
vival of ancient Eloquence. The Anjocat ■ Gentrain 
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Talct?, in an Oration, invok’d on his Knees the Spirit 
of St. Louis to look down with Companion on his di¬ 
vided and unhappy People, and to infpire them, from 
above, with the Love of Concord and Unanimity f. 
The Members of the French Academy have attempted 
to give us Models of Eloquence in their Harangues at 
their Admittance : But, having no Subjedl to difcourfc 
upon, they have run altogether into a fulfome Strain 
of Panegyric and Flattery, the moft barren of all Sub¬ 
jects. Their Stile, however, is commonly, on thefc 
Occafions, very elevated and fublime, and might 
reach the greateft Heights, were it employ’d on a Sub¬ 
ject more favourable and engaging. 

There are fome Circumftances in the Englifi Tem¬ 
per and Genius, which are disadvantageous to the Pro- 
grefs of Eloquence, and render all Attempts of that 
Kind more dangerous and difficult among them than 
among any other Nation in the Univerfe. The Eng- 
lijh are confpicuous for Qood-fenfe , which makes them 
very jealous of any Attempts to deceive them by the 
Flowers of Rhetoric and Elocution. They are alfo 
peculiarly modejl ; which makes them confider it as a 
Piece of Arrogance to offer any thing but Reafon to 
public Affemblies, or attempt to guide them by Paf- 
fion or Fancy. 1 may, perhaps, be allow’d to add, 
that the People in general are not remarkable for De¬ 
licacy of Tafte, or for Senfibility to the Charms of 
the Mufes. Their inufecal Parts , to ule the Expref- 
fion of a noble Author, are but indifferent. Hence 
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their Comic Poets, to move them, mufthave Recourfe 
to Obfcenity ; their Tragic Poets to Blood and Slaugh¬ 
ter : And hence their Orators, being depriv'd of any 
fiich Refourcc, have abandoned altogether the Hopes 
of moving them, and have confin’d themfelves to plain 
Argument and Reafoning. 

These Circumftances, join’d to particular Acci¬ 
dents, may, perhaps, have retarded the Growth of 
Eloquence in this Kingdom ; but will not be able to 
prevent its Succcfs, if ever it appear amongft us: And 
one may fafely pronounce, that this is a Field in 
which the moll fiourilhing Lawrels may yet be gather’d, 
if any Youth of accompliih’d Genius, thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with all the polite Arts, and not ignorant of 
public Bufinefs, fhould appear in Parliament, and ac- 
cuftom our Ears to an Eloquence more commanding 
and pathetic. And to confirm me in this Opinion, 
there occur two Confiderations, the one deriv’d from 
ancient, the other from modern Times. 

’Tis feldom or never found, when a falfe Tafte in 
Poetry or Eloquence prevails among any People, that 
it has been preferr’d to a true, upon Comparifon and 
Reflection. It commonly prevails merely fromlgno^ 
ranee of the true, and from the want of perfect Mo¬ 
dels, to lead Men into a jufter Apprehenfion, and 
more refin’d Relifh of thofe Productions of Genius* 
When tbefe appear, they foon unite all Suffrages in 
their Favour, and, by their natural and powerful 
Charms, gain over, even the moll prejudic’d, to the 
Love and Admiration of them. The Principles of 
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evety Paflion, and of every Sentiment, is in every 
Man ; and when you touch them properly, they rife 
to Life, and warm the Heart, and convey that Satis¬ 
faction by which a Work of Genius is diltinguifh'd 
from the adulterate Beauties of a capricious Wit and 
Fancy. And if this Obfervation be true, with regard 
to all the liberal Arts, it muft be peculiarly fo, with 
regard to Eloquence ; which, being merely calculated 
for the Public, and for Men of the World, cannot, 
with any Pretext of Reafon, appeal from the People 
to more refin'd Judges ; but mull fubmit to the public 
Verditt, without Referve or Limitation. Whoever, 
upon Comparifon, is deem'd by the People the greateft 
Orator, ought moft certainly to be pronounc'd fuch, 
by Men of Science and Erudition. And tho' an indif¬ 
ferent Orator may triumph for a long Time, and be 
efteem'd altogether perfeft by the Vulgar, who are fa- 
tisfy’d with his Accomplifhments, and know not in 
what he is defective : Yet, whenever the true Genius 
appears, he draws to him the Attention of every one, 
and immediately appears fuperior to his Rival. 

Now, to judge, by this Rule, ancient Eloquence, 
that is, the fublime and paflionate, is of a much jufter 
Taftc than the modern, or the argumentative and ra¬ 
tional,* and, if properly executed, will always have 
more Command and Authority over Mankind. We 
are fatisfy’d with our Mediocrity, becaufe we have 
had no Experience of any thing better : But the An¬ 
cients had Experience of both, and, upon Comparifon ; 
gave the Preference to that Kind, of which they have 
left us f.ich 2 t>H auded MccleE-. For, if I am not mi- 
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flaken, our modern Eloquence is of the fame Stile c r 
Species with that which ancient Critics denominated 
Attic Eloquence, that is, calm, elegant/ and fubtile, 
which inilrufted the Reafon more than affected the 
Paflions, and never rais’d its Tone above Argument or 
common Difcourfe. Such was the Eloquence of Lyfio.s 
among the Athenians , and of Callus among the Ro¬ 
mans. Thefe were efteem’d in their Time ; but when 
compar’d with Deniojlheties and Cicero , were eclips'd 
like a Taper when fet in the Rays of a meridian Sun. 
Thofe latter Orators poflefs'd the fame Elegance, and 
Subtility, and Force of Argument, with the former; 
but what render’d them chiefly admirable, was that 
Pathetic and Sublime, which, on proper Occaflons, 
they threw into their Difcourfe, and by which they 
commanded the Refolutions of their Audience. 

O f this Species of Eloquence we have fcarce had 
any Inflances in Britain, at leaf! in our public Speakers. 
In our Writers, wc have had fome Inflances, which 
have met with great Applaufe, and might affure our 
ambitious Youth of equal or fuperior Glory in Attempts 
for the Revival of ancient Eloquence. My Lord Bo . 
lingbroke' s Productions contain a Force and Energy 
and Sublime, which our Orators fcarce ever aim at ; 
tho’ ’tis evident, that fuch an elevated Stile lias much 
better Grace in a Speaker than in a Writer, and is af- 
fur’d of a more prompt and mdre aftonifhing Succefs. 
Tk there fecondedby the Graces of Voice and Action: 
The Movements are mutually communicated by Sym¬ 
pathy, betwixt the Orator and the Audience : And 
the very Afpett of a large Aflembly, attentive to th- 
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Difcourfe of one Man, mull infpire him with a pe¬ 
culiar Elevation, fufficient to give a Propriety to the 
ftrongeft Figures and Exprdfions. 'Tis true, there is 
a great Prejudice againfl Set-Speeches ; and a Man can 
fcarce efcape Ridicule, who repeats a Difcourfe, as a 
School-hoy does his Leffon, and takes no Notice of 
any thing that has been advanc’d in the Courfe of the 
Debate. But where is the Neceflity of falling into 
this Abfurdity ? A public Speaker mull know before¬ 
hand the Quellion under Debate. He may compofe 
all the Arguments, Obje&ions, and Anfwers, fuch as 
he thinks will be mol proper for his Difcourfe. If 
any thing new occur, he may fupply it from his In¬ 
vention ; nor will the Difference be very apparent be¬ 
twixt his elaborate and his extemporary Compofiti- 
ons. The Mind naturally continues noth the fame 
Impetus or Force, which it has acquir’d by its Morion ; 
as a Veflel, once impellM by the Oars, carries on its 
Courfe for fome Time, even when the Original Im- 
pulfe isfufpended. 

I shall conclude this Subjeft with obferving, that 
even tho’ our modern Orators fhould not elevate their 
Stile, or afpire to a Rivallhip with the Ancient; yet 
there is a material Defedt in mol of their Speeches, 
which they might corredt, without departing from 
that compos’d Air of Argument and Reafoning, to 
which they limit their Ambition. Their great Aftcc- 
tation of extemporary Difcourfes has made them re] eft 
all Order and Method, which feems fo requifite to 
Argument, and without which ’tis fcarce pofTible to 
produce an intirc Conviction in the Mind. 'Tis n0t > 
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that I would recommend many formal Divifions in a 
public Difcourfe, unlefs the Subject very evidently 
offer them : But ’tis eafy, without this Formality, to 
obferve a Method, and make that Method confpicu- 
ous to the Hearers, who will be infinitely pleas’d to fee 
the Arguments rife naturally from one another, and 
will retain a more thorough Perfuafion, that can arife 
from the ftrongeft Reafous, which are thrown together 
in Confufion. 
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ESSAY XVII. 


Of the Rise and Progress of the 
Arts and Sciences. 

HERE is not a Matter of greater Nicety, in 



X our Enquiries concerning human Affairs, than 
:o diflinguifh exatfly what is owing to Chance^ and 
what proceeds from Crufts ; nor is there any thing, 
in which an Author is more apt to deceive himfdf, by 
falfe Subtilties and Refinements. To f y, that any 
Event is deriv'd from Chance, cuts Jhort all farther 
Enquiry concerning it, and leaves the Writer in the 
fame State of Ignorance with all the reft of Mankind, 
But when the Event is fuppofed to proceed from cer¬ 
tain and liable Caufcs, he may then difplay his Inge* 
nuity, in affigmng rhefe Caufes ; and as a Man of 
any Subtility can never be at a Loft in this Parti¬ 
cular, he lias thereby an Opportunity of fwelling his 
Volumes, and difeovering his Profound Knowledge, 
In obferving what cfcapes the Vulgar and Ignorant. 

The dlilinguifihing betwixt Chance and Caufes 
mu ft depend upon every particular Man's Sagaeity, 
in conlidering every particular Incident. But, if I 
w ere to allign any general Rule to help us m applying 
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this Diftindtion, it would be the following, What de¬ 
fends uf on a few Pnfors is, in a great Meafure, to be 
afcrib'd to Chance, cr fecret and unknown Caufes: What 
arifes from a great Number, -may often be accounted for 
by determinate and known Caufes . 

There may two very natural Reafons be aflign’d 
for this Rule. Firf, If you fuppofe a Dye to have 
any Byafs, however fmall, to a particular Side, this 
Byafs, though, perhaps, it may not appear in a few 
I hrows, will certainly prevail in a great Number, 
and will call the Balance intirely to that Side. In like 
Manner, when any Caufes beget a particular Inclina¬ 
tion oi 1 aflion, at a certain Time, and among a cer¬ 
tain People ; tho many Individuals may efcape the 
Contagion, and be rul’d by Paffions peculiar to them- 
Iclves ; yet the Multitude will certainly be infe&ed 
with the common Paflion, and be govern’d by it in all 
their Actions. 

Secondly, Those Principles or Caufes, which are 
ty ted to operate on a Multitude, are always of a grof- 
ferand more ftubbornNature, lefs fubjedt to Accidents, 
and lefs influenc’d by Whim and private Fancy, than 
thofe which operate on a few only. The latter are 
commonly fo delicate and refin’d, that the fmalleft In¬ 
cident in the Health, Education, or Fortune of parti¬ 
cular Ferfons, is fufficient to divert their C’ourfe, and 
retard their Operation, nor is it poffiblc to reduce them 
to any general Maxims or Obfcrvations, Their In¬ 
fluence at one Time, will never afiure us concerning 
their Influence at another ; even tho’ all the general 
Circumftanccs fhould be the fame in both Cafes. 
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To judge by this Rule, the domeftic and the gra¬ 
dual Revolutions of a State, mull be a more proper 
Subje&of Reafoning and Obfervation, than the foreign 
and the momentary, which are commonly produc’d 
by fingle Perfons, and are more influenc’d by Whim, 
Folly, or Caprice, than by general Paflions and Inter- 
efts. The Depreflion of the Lords, and Rife of the 
Commons in England, after the Statute of Alienations, 
and the Incrcafe of Trade and Induftry, are more ea- 
fily accounted for by general Principles, than the De" 
preflion of the Spanijh , and Rife of the French Mo¬ 
narchy, after the Death of Charles Quint. Had 
Harry IV . Cardinal Richelieu , and Louis XIV. been Spa¬ 
niards ; and Philip II, III, and IV, and Charles II, 
been Frenchmen , the Hiftory of thefe two Nations had 
been intirely revers’d. 

For the fameReafon, ’tis more eafy to account for 
the Rife andProgrefs of Commerce in any Kingdom, 
than for that of Learning ; and a State, that Ihould 
apply itfelf to the Encouragement of the one, would 
be much more affur’d of Succefs, than one which 
{hould cultivate the other. Avarice, or the Defire of 
Gain, is an univerfalPaflion, that operates at all Times* 
in all Places, and upon all Perfons : But Curiofity, or 
the Love of Knowledge, has but a very limitedlnflu- 
ence, and requires Youth, Leifure, Education, Ge. 
nius, and Example, to make it govern any Perfon. 
You will never want Eookfellers, while there are Buy¬ 
ers of Books: But there may frequently be Readers, 
v^hcre there are no Authors, Multitudes of People, 
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Neceffity and Liberty, have begot Commerce in Hol¬ 
land : But Study and Application have not produc'd 
any eminent Writers. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that there is no Sub- 
je£t, wherein we mull proceed with more Caution, 
than in tracing the Hi dory of the Arts and Sciences . 
left we affigirCaufes that never cxifted, and reduce 
what is merely contingent to liable and umverfal Prin¬ 
ciples. TJiofe, who cultivate the Sciences in any 
State, are always few in Number : The Pallion, that 
governs them, limited: Their Talie and Judgment 
tender andeafdy perverted : And iheir Applicationdi- 
fturb'd with the fmalleft Accident. Chance, therefore, 
or fecret and unknown Caufes, mull have a great In¬ 
fluence on the Rife and Progrcfs of all the refin’d 
Arts. 


But there is a Reafon, which induces me not to 
afaribe the Matter altogether to Chance, Tho* the 
Per fans, that cultivate the Sciences with fiich artonifh- 
hig Saccefs, as to attract the Admiration ofPofterity, 
be always few, in all Nations and all Ages ; ’tis im- 
poflible but a Share of the fame Spirit and Genius mull 
be antecedently disus'd thro' the People among whom 
they arife, in order to produce, form, and cultivate, 
from their carlieft Infancy, the Tafte and judgment of 
thofe eminent Writers. The Mafr cannot be altoge¬ 
ther infipid, from which fuch refin'd Spirits are ex¬ 
tracted f. 7here is a God within us, fays Q*vid, <ivka 

f Eft Deus in nobis 5 agitantc calefcimus iJlo : 

Impetus hie, facile fejniru mentis habet* 

Ovid t Y$fi % Lib ■ I* 

breathes 
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breathes that Divine Fire, hy nvhtch *u c arc miimatuL 
Poets, in all Ages, have advanc'd this Claim to In- 
fpkation. There is not, however, any thing fuper- 
natural in the Cafe. Their Fire is not kindled from 
Heaven. It only runs along the Earth; is caught 
from one Bread to another; and burns brighteft, where 
the Materials are heft prepar’d, and molt happily di'f- 
po;fd. The Queftion, therefore, concerning the Rife 
and Frogrefs of the Arts and Science?, is not altoge¬ 
ther a Qucftion concerning the Tafle, Genius, and 
Spirit of a few, but concerning thofe of a whole Peo¬ 
ple ; and may, therefore, be accounted for, in feme 
Meafure, by general Cauies and Principles. 1 grant, 
that a Man, who ihould enquire why f ich a particular 
Poet, as Hamer, for Inftance, exiiied in fuck a Place, 
at fuch a Time, would throw himfeIf Head-long into 
Chimera, and could never treat of fuch a Subjed, 
without a Multitude of falie Subtikies and Refine¬ 
ments. He might as well p retend to give a Rcafon, 
why luch particular Generals, as Fahius and Scipia, 
liv'd in Rome at fuch a Time, and why Fa hi us came 
into the World before Scipio. For luch Incidents as 
thofe, no other Reafon can be given but that of Ho¬ 
race. 


Sat genius, natale comes, qui temper at afirum, 
Nature Deus human*?, mortal is in mum -—* 

■— Dhpadnue caput, vuliu mutahilis, alb us fa atcr. 

Put, I am per funded, that in many Cafes very 
good Reafons might be given, why fuch a particular 
Nation is more polite and learned, at a particular 
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lime, than any of its Neighbours. At leaft, this is 
fo curious a Subject, that ’tis a Pity to abandon it in- 
tirdy, before we liave found, whether or notit be 
fufceptiblc of Rcafoning, and can be reduc’d to any 
geneid [ rinciples. I ilia!!, therefore, proceed to de¬ 
liver a few Cbfervatioijs on this Subjeft, which I fub- 
nnt, with entire Deference, to the Ccnfurc and Ex¬ 
amination of the Learned. 

M y fir ft Observation is, That it is impojfihle for the 
slits ana . aa/.vvj to ar iff, at firfi y among any People , un- 
ajs that Pc oplc enjoy the Blefihig of a free Government, 

In the fir ft Ages of the World, when Men are, as 
vet, barbarous and ignorant, they feek for ro farther 
Security againft mutual Violence and Injuftice, than 
the Choice of fome Rulers, few or many, in whom 
they place an implicite Confidence, without providing 
any Security, by Laws or political Inftitutions, againft 
the Violence and Injuftice of thefe Rulers. If the 
Authority be center’d in a finglePerfon, and if the Peo¬ 
ple, by Conqueft or Generation, increafe to a great 
Multitude, the Monarch, finding it impoffible, in his 
own Perfon, to execute every Office of Sovereignty* 
in every Place, muft delegate his Authority to inferior 
Magiftrates, who preferve Peace and Order in their 
particular Diftridts. As Experience and Education 
have not yet refin’d the Wits of Men to any confider- 
able Degree, the Prince, who is himfelf unreftrain’d, 
never dreams of reftraining his Minifters, but dele¬ 
gates his full Authority to every one, whom he fets 
over any Portion of the People. All general Laws 
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are attended with Inconveniencics, when applyM to 
particular Cafes; and it requires great Penetration 
and Experience, both to perceive that thefe Inconve- 
rtiencies are fewer than what refult from full difereti- 
onary Powers in every Magiftmtc; and alfo, to difeern 
what genera! Laws are, upon the Whole, attended 
with fewell Inconveniencies. This it a Matter of fo great 
Difficulty, that Men may have made fomc Advance*, 
even in the fublimc Arts of Poetry and Eloquence, 
where a Rapidity of Genius and Imagination affifts 
their Progrefs, before they have arriv’d at any great 
Refinements in their Municipal Laws, where frequent 
Trials, and diligent Obft rva'ion can alone direct their 
Improvements. It is not, therefore, to be fupposM, 
that a barbarous Monarch, unreftraitfd and uninftnift- 
ed, will ever become a Legiflator, or think of re- 
draining his Bajhas in every Province, or even his 
Cadis in every Village. We are told, that the late 
C%ar > tho’ a&uated with a noble Genius, and fmic 
with the Love and Admiration of European Arts i yet 
profelYd an Efteem for mzTurkiJh Policy in this Par¬ 
ticular, and approv’d of the fummary Decifions of 
Caufes, which are praftifed in that barbarous Mo¬ 
narchy, where the Judges are not reft rain d by any Me¬ 
thods, Forms, or Laws, He did not perceive, how 
contrary fuch a Practice would have been to all his other 
Endeavours for refining his People, Defpotic Power, 
in all Cafes, is fomewhat opprefilve and debating ; 
but kis altogether ruinous and intolerable, when con- 
traced into a fmall Compafs; and becomes ftill worfe, 
when the Perfon, who pofteftes it, knows tiiat the 
Time of his Authority is limited and uncertain. 
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bet fubjeftos tanqmtn fms ; viles, ut alums *, He 
governs the Subjects with full Authority, as if they 
were his own ; and with Negligence or Tyranny, as 
belonging to another, A People govern'd after Aich a 
Manner are Slaves, in the full and proper Senfe of 
the Word ; and his impoffible they can ever afpire to 
any Refinements of Tafte or B& afon, They dare not 
fo much as pretend to enjoy theNecefiariea of Life, in 
Plenty or Security* 

To expect, therefore, that the Arts and Sciences 
Jhould ever take their jit/t Rile in a Monarchy, is to 
exped a Contradidion. Before elide Refinements 
have been Audykl, the Monarch is ignorant and bar¬ 
barous ; and, not having Knowledge fufficient to make 
him fenfible of the NcceJEty of balancing his Govern¬ 
ment upon general Laws, he delegates his full Powers 
to all inferior Magistrates. This barbarous Policy de- 
bafes the People, and for ever prevents all Improve¬ 
ment. Were it poifible, that, before Science was 
known in the World, a Monarch could pofiefs fo much 
Wifdom as to become a Legiflator, and govern his 
People by Law, not by the arbitrary Will of their Fel- 
low-fubjeds, it might be poifible for that Species of 
Gov ernment to be the firlt Nurfery of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences. But in that Suppofition there feems to be a 
flianifeft Repugnancy. 

Tis poifible, that a Republic, in its Infant-Hate, 
may be i upper ted by as few Laws as a barbarous Mo¬ 
narchy, and may entruft as unlimited an Authority to 

* Tacit, Hift. Lib. r, 
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its Magnates or Judges. But, befides that the fre¬ 
quent Eleftior.-. of thefe Magistrates by the People, 
ore a confiderable Check upon their Authority ; \\s 
unavoidable, but, in a Trait of Time the Nucchty 
of retraining the Magistrate:., in order to prtArve 
Liberty, irmft at hiffc appear, and give Rite to general 
I .av/s and Statutes. The ConfuL, for Line 

Time, decided all Caines, without being confin'd by 
any pofiuve Laws, rill the topic, bearing this Yoke 
with Impatience, created the D€tc?nmirs ? who promul¬ 
gated the T&lla; a Body of l aws, which, 

though, perhaps, they were not equal in Bulk tp one 
Engltjk Ad of Parliament, were the only written 
Rules that regulated Property and Punishment, for 
fome Ages, in that famous Republic, They were, 
however, fufHcient, along with the Forms of a free 
Government, to fee arc the Lives and Properties of the 
Citizens; to exempt one Man from the Dominion of 
another ; and to protefl every one from the Violence 
or Tyranny of Ids fellow Citizens. In fueh a Situa¬ 
tion the Sciences may raife their Heads, and flourifh : 
But never can have Being anudfl Rich a Scene of Op- 
preffion and Slavery, as always refults from barbarous 
Monarchies, where the People alone are reftraiadby 
the Authority of the Magi ft rates, and the Magiftrates 
are not reftrain'd by any Law or Statute. An unli¬ 
mited Defpotifm of this Nature, while it exifts, ef¬ 
fectually ftops all Improvement, and keeps Men from 
attaining that Knowledge, whidvis requifite to inftruft 
them in the Advantages arifing from a belter Police* 
and more moderate Authority, 
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The Rise of Arts ^Sciences. 

Here then are the Advantages of Republics, 
ho a Republic fhou’d be barbarous, it neceffarily, 
by an infallible Operation, gives Rife to Lav.-, even 
before Mankind have made any confidcrable Advan¬ 
ces in the other Sciences. From Law arifes Security: 
From Security Curiofity: And from Curiofity Know¬ 
ledge. The latter Steps of this Progrefs may be 
more accidental; but the former are altogether ne- 
ceflary. A Republic, without Laws, can never have 
any Duration. On the contrary, in a Monarchical 
government, Law arifes not neceffarily from the 
forms of the Government. Monarchy, when abfo- 
lute, contains even fomething repugnant to Law. 
Great Wifdom and Reflection can alone reconcile 
them. But fuch a Degree of Wifdom can never be 
expe6ted, before the greater Refinements and Im¬ 
provements of human Reafon. Thefe Refinements 
require Curiofity, Security and Law, The frjl 
Growth, therefore, of the Arts and Sciences can ne¬ 
ver be expetted in defpotic Governments. 

According to the neceffary Progrefs of Things, 
Law muft precede Science, In Republics Law may 
precede Science, and may arife from the very Na¬ 
ture of the Government. I11 Monarchies it arifes 
n °t from the Nature of the Government, and can¬ 
not precede Science. An abfolute Prince, that is 
barbarous, renders all his Minifters and Magiflrate s 
as abfolute as himfelf: And there needs no more to 
prevent, for ever, all Induflry, Curiofity and Sci¬ 
ence, 
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There are other Caufes, which difcourage die 
Rife of the refin’d Arts in defpotic Governments; 
tho’ I take the want of Laws, and the Delegation of 
full Powers to every petty Magiftrate, to be the prin¬ 
cipal. Eloquence certainly ariles more naturally in 
popular Governments: Emulation too, in every Ac- 
complilhment, mud be there more animated and 
enliven’d; And Genius and Capacity have a fuller 
Scope and Career. All thefe Caufes render free Go¬ 
vernments the only proper Nurfcry for the Arts and 
Sciences. 

The fecond Obfervation I (hall make on this Head, 
is, That nothing is more favourable to the Rife of To- 
litenefs and Learning , than a Number of neighbouring 
independent States cotmefted together by Commerce and 
Policy. The Emulation, which naturally rifes among 
thofe neighbouring States, is an obvious Source of 
Improvement: But what I wou’d chiefly infill on is 
the Stop, that fuch limited Territories give both to 
Power and to Authority. 

Extended Governments, where a fingle Per- 
fon has great Influence, become immediately defpo¬ 
tic; but fmall ones change naturally into Common¬ 
wealths. A large Government is accuflom’d by De¬ 
grees to Tyranny ; becaufe each Aft of Violence is 
at fil'd perform’d upon a Part, which, being diflant 
from the Majority, is not taken Notice of, nor ex¬ 
cites any violent Ferment. Befides, a large Govern¬ 
ment, tho’ the whole be difeontented, may, by a lit¬ 
tle 



























'The Rue of Arts and Sciences, 
tie Art, be kept in Obedience; bccaufe each Part, 
being ignorant of the Refolutions of the reft, is afraid 
to begm any Commotion or Infurreftion. Not to 
mention, that there is a fuperftitious Reverence for 
Princes, which Mankind naturally fall into when they 
do not often fee the Prince, and when many of them 
become not acquainted with him, fo as to find him 
but a Man, And as large States can afford a great 
Expence, in order to fupport the Pomp of Majefty, 
this is a Kind of Fafcination on Mankind, and natu¬ 
rally contributes to the enftaving of them. 

In a fmall Government, any Aft of Oppreffion Is 
immediately known thro’ the whole: The Murmurs 
and Dilcoments, proceeding from it, are eafdy com¬ 
municated : And the Indignation riles the higher, 
that the Subjedts arc not apt to apprehend, in fuch 
States, that the Diftancc is very wide betwixt them- 
felves and their Sovereign. “ The great# Enemies 
‘‘ t0 the Glory of Heroes, fays a certain Writer, are 

their I'a.let de Chambro, " Tis certain, that Admi¬ 
ration and Acquaintance are altogether incompatible 
With Regard to any mortal Creature, Anifttms, be¬ 
ing complimented by his Flatterers, as a Deity, and 
as the Son of that glorious Planer, which illumi¬ 
nates the Univerfe. Upon that Hoad, fays he, ym 
may confuit the P erf on that empties my cleft Stool , Sleep 
and Love convinc'd Alexander, that lie was not a 
God: Put I fuppofe thofe who attended him daily, 
cou'd have given many other ftill more convinc¬ 
ing Proofs of his Humanity, in the numberlcfs Weak- 
neftes to which he was fubjeft. 
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But the Divifions Into fmall States are favoura¬ 
ble to Learning, by flopping the Progrefs of Autho¬ 
rity^ as well as that of Pmucr. Reputation is often 
as great a Fafcination upon Mankind as Sovereign- 
t v, and is equally deftru&ivc to the Freedom of 
Thought and Examination. But where a Number 
of neighbouring States have a great Intercomfe of 
Arts and Commerce, their mutual Jealoufy keeps 
them from receiving too lightly the Law from each 
other, in Matters of Tatte or of Reafomng, and makes 
them examine every Work of Art with the greateft 
Care and Accuracy. The Contagion of popular 
Opinion fpreads not fo cafily from one Place to ano¬ 
ther. It readily receives a Check in feme State or 
other, where it concurs not with the prevailing Pre* 
judices. And nothing but Nature or Reafon can fore? 
its Way thro" all Obftacles, and unite the in oft rival 
Nations into an Efteem and Admiration of it. 

G R E E CE was a Clutter of little Principalities 
which foon became Republics; and being united both 
by their near Neighbourhood, and by the Ties of the 
fame Language and Intereft, they entered into the 
clofeft Iniercourfe of Commerce and of Learning. 
There concurred a happy Climate, a fertile Sail, and 
a mod harmonious and comprehenfive Language; fo 
that every Circnmfiance, among that People, Teemed 
to favour the Rife of the Arts and Sciences. Each 
City produced its feveral Artifls and Philofophers 
who refus’d to yield the Preference to thofe of the 
neighbouring Republics: Their Debates and Couten- 
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The Rise ^ Arts and Sciences, i fjg 
tions lharpenM the Wits of Men: A Variety of Ob- 
jeas was prefented to the Judgment, while each chat- 
lengd the Preference to the rdf: And the Sciences* 
not being dwarfd by the Reftraint of Authority, 
were enabled to make fuch confiderable Shoots, as 
are, even at this Time, the Objects of our Admira* 
tion. After the Roman ChriJUan or Catholic Church 
had fpread itfelf over the civiliz'd World, and had 
engrolt all the Learning of the Times, being re¬ 
ally one large State within itfelf, and united under 
one Head; this Variety of Sefls immediately difap- 
pcafd, and the Peripatetic Philofophy was alone ad¬ 
mitted into all the Schools, to the utter Depravation of 
every Rind of Learning. But Mankind having, at 
Length, thrown oft' this Yoke, Affairs are now re¬ 
turned nearly to the fame Situation as before, and Eit 
rope 1$ at prefent a Copy at large, of what Greece was 
formerly a Pattern in Miniature. We have feen the 
Advantage of this Situation in feveral Inftances. 
What check'd the Frogrefs of the Cart eft an Philofe- 
phy, to which tike frmch Nation ihew’d fuch a ftrong 
Propenfity towards the End of the la 11 Century, but 
the Oppofition made to it by the other Nations of Eu~ 
ro P e > who foon difeover'd the weak Sides of tdiat PJiL 
lofophy ? The fevereft Scrutiny* that Newton's The ¬ 
ory has undergone, proceeded not from his Country¬ 
men but Foreigners; and if it can overcome the Ob- 
tfacles it meets with at prefent in all Parts of Europe^ 

J - will probably go down triumphant to the latefl 
Poftenty. The Englijh are become fenfible of the 
fomdalous Licentioofnefs of their Stage, from the Ex¬ 
ample of the French Decency and Morals. The 
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French are comincM, that their Theatre has become 
fjmevvhat effeminate, by too much Love and Gallan¬ 
try, and begin to approve of the more mafculine 
Tafte of feme of their neighbouring Nations, 

In China there feems to be a pretty confiderable 
Stock of Politenefs and Science, which, in the Courfe 
of fo many Centuries* might naturally be expeded 
to ripen into fcmething more perfed and finiftfd, than 
what has yet arifen from them. But China is one vail 
Empire, (peaking one l anguage* govern’d by one 
Law, and fynipathmng in the fame Manners, The 
Authority of any Teacher, fuch as Cwfuciits, was 
propagated cafily from one Corner of the Empire to 
another. None had the Courage to refill the Tor 
rent of popular Opinion, And Poftcriiy were not 
bold enough to difpute what had been univerfally 
receiv'd by their Anceftors, Tins leans to be one 
natural Keafon, why the Sciences have made fo flovy 
a Progrefs in that mighty Empire*, 

If 

t if k te fffkt how ,we can reconcile to the foregoing Prin¬ 
t-plea the Happiness* Riches, and good Polite of the Chntfn 
vyjio have always bun govern'd by a foie Monarch, and esn 
fcarce form an Idea of a free Government ; I would an (we/* 
that thu 1 the Chhitje Government be a pure Monarchy, it ^ 
not, properly fpeakmg, iibfolute. This proceedi fixm a Pecn- 
fbrity of the Situation of that Country ; They have no Neigh- 
hears, except the Tartar! } from whom they were, in fomo 
Meafure, fecur'd* at leaft feem’d to be fccurM* by their fa¬ 
mous Wall, and by the great Superiority of ikcir Numbers, 
By this Me a m, military Pile: [line has always been much 
ledted amon^fl them * and their Handing Foicei are mere Mill" 
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If we confider the face of the Globe, Europe , of 
3.11 the four Parts of the World, is the moll broken 
by Seas, Rivers, and Mountains; and Greece of all 
Countries of Europe . Hence thefe Regions were na¬ 
turally divided into feveral diftinfl Governments. 
And hence the Sciences arofe in Greece; and Europe 
has been hitherto the mod conftant Habitation of 
them. 

I have fometimes been inclin'd to think, that In¬ 
terruptions in the Periods of Learning, were they not 
attended with fuch a Deftruction of ancient Looks, 
and the Records of Hiitory, wou’d be rather favou¬ 
rable to the Arts and Sciences, by breaking the Pro- 
grefs of Authority, and dethroning the tyrannical 
Ufurpers over human Reafon. In this Particular, they 
have the fame Influence, as Interruptions in politi¬ 
cal Governments and Societies. Confider the flavidi 
Submiflion of the ancient Philofopiiers to the feveraj 
Mailers in each School, and you'll be convinc’d, that 

tia, of the worft kind, 5 and unfit to fuppvefs. any general In« 
hirrc&ion in Countries fo extremely populous. The Sword, 
therefore, may properly be faid to be always in the Hands of 
the People, which is a fufficient Reftraint upon the Monarch, 
and obliges him to lay his Mandarins or Governors of Provinces 
under the Rcflraint of general Laws, in order to prevent thofe 
■Rebellions, which we learn from HUbry to have been fo fre¬ 
quent and dangerous in that Government. Perhaps, a pure 
Monarchy of this Kind, were it fitted for Defence againft fo*> 
reign Lnemies, would he the bell: of all Governments, as hav¬ 
ing both the Tranquillity attending Kingly Power, and the 
Mode ration and Liberty of popular Afiesnblies, 
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no good cou'd ever be expected from a hundred Cen¬ 
turies of fucli a fervile Philofophy. Even the Eclec¬ 
tics, who arofe about the Age of Augufus, notwith- 
ftanding their profeffing to chufe freely what pleas’d 
them from every different Seft, were yet, in the 
main, as flavilh and dependent as any of their bre¬ 
thren; fince they fought for Truth, not in Nature, 
but in the feveral Schools; where they fuppos’d fhe 
mull neceffarily be found, tho’ not united in a Body, 
yet difpers’d in Parts. Upon the Revival of Learn¬ 
ing, thofe Setts of Stoics and Epicureans, Platonifis 
and Pytbagorea?js cou’d never regain any Credit or 
Authority ; and, at the fame Time, bv the Example 
of their Fall, kept Men from fubmitting, with fuch 
blind Deference, to thofe new Setts, which have at¬ 
tempted to gain an Afcendant over them. 

The third Obfervation I fhall form on this Head* 
of the Rife and Progrefs of the Arts and Sciences, is, 
*Ihat tho* the only proper Nurfery of thcfe noble Plants be 
a free Government, yet they may be tranfplanted into any 
Government ; and that a Republic is mof favourable 
to the Growth of the Sciences , and a civiliz'd Monar¬ 
chy to that of the polite Arts , 

To balance a large State or Society, whether Mo¬ 
narchical or Republican, on general Laws, is a Work 
of fo great Difficulty, that no human Genius, how¬ 
ever comprehenfive, is able, by the mere dint of Rea¬ 
son and Reflettion, to effeftuate it. The Judgments 
of many mud unite in this Work: Experience muft 
guide their Labour: Time muft bring it to Perfecti¬ 
on: 
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on: And the feeling of Jnconvemencies mull correct 
the Midake 3 , which they inevitably fall into, in their 
frequent Trials and Experiments. Hence the Jmpof- 
Abiiity appears, that this Undertaking ihould be be- 
S' m ant - carried on in any Monarchy; lince fuch a 
Form of Government, before it be civiliz’d, knows 
no other Secret in Policy, than that of entrufting un¬ 
limited Powers with every Governor or Magdhatt> 
ami fubdividing the People into fo many Gates and 
Oiders of Slavery. From fuch a Situation, no Im¬ 
provements can ever be expefted in the Sciences, in 
the liberal Arts, in Laws, and fcarce in the manual 
Arts or Manufactures. The lame Barbarity and Ig¬ 
norance, with which the Government commences, is 
propagated to all Potency, and can never come to a 
Period by the Efforts or Ingenuity of fuch unhappy 
Slaves. 


But tho’ Law, the Source of all Security and 
Happinefs, arifes late in any Government, and is die 
How Produft of Order and of Liberty, it is not pre- 
ferv’d with the fame Difficulty, that it is produc’d ; 
bnt when it has once taken Root, is a hardy Plant, 
which will fcarce ever perifh thro’ the ill Culture of 
Men, or the Rigour of the Seafons. The Arts of 
Luxury, and much more the liberal Arts, which de¬ 
pend on a refin’d Tate or Sentiment, are eafdy loft; 
becaufe they are always relifh’d by a few only, whofe 
i .eifure, Fortune and Genius lit them for fuch Amufe- 
nicats But what is profitable to every Mortal* and 
in common Life, when once it is difeover’d, can 
fcarce ever perifh* but by the total Subverfion. of 
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Society, and by fikh furious Inundations of barba¬ 
rous Invaders, as obliterate all Memory of former 
Arts and Civility. Imitation alfo is apt to tranfport 
thefc courier and more efefu! Arts from one Climate 
to another, and make them precede the refin'd Arts in 
their French; tho* perhaps they fprong after them 
in their hr(l Rife and Propagation. From ihefeCau- 
fes proceed civiliz'd Monarchies, where the Aits of 
Government, fir ft invented in free States, are pre- 
ferv T d, to the mutual Advantage and Security of So¬ 
vereign and Subject. 

However perfeft, therefore, the Monarchical 
Form may appear to feme Politicians it owes alt 
i Perfection to the Republican; nor u it poi&Me, 
tiiaia pure Defpotifm, eftabiifh'd among a barbarous 
People, can ever, by its native Force and Energy, 
xcfue and polifh itfelfl It mu ft borrow its Laws, 
f-s d Methods, and Institutions, and cohfequdntly its 
Stability and Order, from free Governments. 'Ihefe 
Advantages are the foie Growth of Republics- The 
extent!ve Defporifm of a barbarous Monarchy, by 
entering into the Detail of the Government, as well 
as into the principal Points of Adjniniibarion, for ever 
prevents all fuch Improvements. 

I.-: a civiliz'd Monarchy, the Prince alone is unro 
ftrainVI in the Exercife of his Authority, and policies 
alone a Power, which is not bounded by any Thing 
but Cuftom, Example, and the Scnfe of his own 
InterefL Every Minifter or MagiJirate, however 
eminent, muft fubmk to the general Laws, which 
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govern the whole Society, and muft exert the Autho¬ 
rity delegated to him after the Manner, which is pre- 
ferib’d. The People depend on none but their Sove¬ 
reign, for the Security of their Property. He is fo 
far remov'd from them, and is fo much exempt from 
private Jcaloufics or Interefls, that this Dependence 
is not felt. And thus a Species of Government ari- 
fes, to which, in a high political Rant, we may give 
the N,ame of Tyranny , but which, by a juft and pru¬ 
dent AdminiftratiOn, may afford fufficient Security to 
the People, and may fulfil alrncft every End of poli¬ 
tical Society. 

But tho’in a civiliz’d Monarchy, as well as "in a 
Republic, the People have fufficient Security for the 
Enjoyment of their Property; yet in both thefe Forms 
of Government, thofe who po.Tefs the fupreme Au¬ 
thority have the Difpofal of many Honours and Ad¬ 
vantages, which fufficiently excite the Ambition and 
Avarice of Mankind. The only Difference is, that 
in a Republic, the Candidates for Offices muft look 
downwards, to gain the Suffrages of the People; in 
a Monarchy, muft turn their Attention upwards, to 
court the good Graces and Favour of the Great. To 
be fuccefsful in the former Way, his neceffary for a 
Man to make himfelf uJfuU by his Induftry, Capa¬ 
city; or Knowledge: To be profpefous in the latter 
Way, his requifite for him to render himfelf agreea¬ 
ble, by his Wit, Complaifance, or Civility. A lVrong 
Genius fucceeds belt in Republics: A refined Tafte 
in Monarchies. And confequently the Sciences are 
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th ^ nior£ natural Growth of the one, and the polite 
Arts of the other. 

N o t to mention, that Monarchies, receiving their 
chief Stability from a fapeiftmous Reverence to Priefts 
and Princes, have always abridg'd the Liberty of 
Keafoning, with Regard to Religion and Politics, and 
frequently Metaphyfie* and Morals, All thefe 
form the inofl coniiderable Branches of Science* 
Mathematics and natural Philofophy, which are the 
only ones that remain, are not half fo valuable, 

r Ir E R E E a very great Connection among all the 
Arts, that contribute to Pleafurej and the fame De¬ 
licacy of Lafte, which enables us to make Improve¬ 
ments in one, will not allow the others to remain al¬ 
together rude and barbarous. Among# all the Arts 
cl Comerfation, no one pi cafes more than mutual 
Deference and Civility, which leads m to refign our 
own inclinations to thofe of our Companion, and 
to curb and conceal that Prefumption and Arrogance 
fo natural to the Mind of Man, A goodmatur'd 
Man, that Is well educated, practifes this Civility to 
every Mortal, without Premeditation or Interefl; But, 
in order to render that valuable Quality general among 
any People, it Teems neceJTary to att the natural Dif- 
pohtions by fome general Motive. Where Power 
rifes upwards from the People to the Great, as in all 
Republics, fiich Refinements of Civility are apt to 
be little practis'd, fmee the whole State are, by that 
Means, brought near to a Level, and every Mem¬ 
ber 
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ber of it is render'd, in a great Meafure, independent 
of another. The People have the Advantage, by the 
Authority of their Suffrages: The Great, by the Su¬ 
periority of their Station. But in a civiliz'd Monar¬ 
chy, there is a long Train of Dependence from the 
Prince to the Peafant, which is not great enough to 
render Property precarious, or deprefs the Minds of 
the People ; but is fufficient to beget in every one an 
Inclination to pleafe his Superiors, and form himfelf 
upon thofe Models, which are mod: acceptable to 
People of Condition and Education. Politenefs of 
Manners, therefore, arifes moft naturally in Monar¬ 
chies and Courts; and where that flourifhes, none of 
the liberal Arts will be altogether negledted or de- 
fpis’d. 

T n 1: Republics in Europe are at prefent noted for 
\vantof Politenefs. The good Ma?in:rs of a Swifs 
cwilix d in Holland*, is another Expreffion for Ruf- 
ticity among the French . The Englijh fall under the 
fame .Cenfurc, notwithftanding their Learning and 
Genius. And if the Venetians be an Exception to 
the Rule, they owe it, perhaps, to their Communi¬ 
cation with the other Italians , moil of whofe Go¬ 
vernments beget a Dependence more than fufficient 
for the civilizing their Manners. 


Tis difficult to pronounce any Judgment con¬ 
cerning the Refinements of the ancient Republics in 
this Particular: But I am apt to fufpeft, that the Arts 

* poUtcJfc d'ut: Suijfe 

En Hollands civiiife\ Rouffeau# 
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bf Convolution were not brought fo near Perfeftion 
amongib them as the Arts of Writing and Compoft- 
tion. The Scurrility of the Ancients, in many In¬ 
fences, is quite {hocking, and exceeds all Belief 
Their Vanity aTo is often not a little offenfive j as 
Well as the common Licentioufncfs and Immodcfty 
of their Stile, ^uicunque impudhuSy adulter, gajtm r 
manv y venire, perse, Iona fatria laeermeerat, fays 
taU^jl in one of the graved and moll moral Paflkges 
of Jus Rifely. Nam fuli ante Hdatam Cuntmi tefir- 
fima belli caupi, is an Expreffibn of Horace, in trac¬ 
ing the Origin of moral Good and Evil Ovid and 
Luctcfkts f are atmoft as licentious In their Stile as 
my Lord Rocbcflcr; tho" the former were fine Gentle - 
men and delicate Writers, and the latter was an 
abandon'd and fhamelefs Profligate, Juvenal in¬ 
culcates Modefty with great Zc:\I; but fets a very 
bad Example of it, if we con&dcr the Impudence of 
his Expreffions, 

I s h Ait alfo be fo bold, as to affirm. That 
among the Ancients, there was not much Delicacy 
of Breeding, or that polite Deference and Reffeft, 
which Civility obliges us either to exprefs or coun¬ 
terfeit towards the Per forts we cdnverfe with. Claro 
was certainly one of the poHtefl Gentlemen of his 


f This Poet rccommenJca wry extraordinary Cure for Love, 
and what emu ttpefls not to meet with in fo elegant and phi)c— 
fophieal a Poem. It Items to have been the Origmnl oi iomc 
of Ur. Siuifr's beautiful and cleanly Images* See JV- 

I *6i* The elegant Q&tstUm and fail linief the 
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Age; and yet I rauil confefs I have frequent:y been 
fliockt with the poor Figure under which he repre¬ 
fen ts his Friend At tuna, in thofc Dialogues, wherein 
he himfelf is introduc’d as a Speaker. That learned 
and virtuous Roman, whofe Dignity, thef lie was on¬ 
ly a private Gentleman, was inferior ter that of no 
one in Rome* is there fhewn in rather a more pitiful 
Light than Philahtbcs' s Friend in our modern Dia¬ 
logues. He is a humble Admirer of the Orator, 
pays him frequent Compliments, and receives his 
Jnitruftiom, with all the Deference that a Scholar 
owes to his Mailer. Even Cato is treated in a very 
Cavalier-manner in the Dialogues de finihus. And 
his remarkable, that Cicero, being £ great Sceptic in 
Matters of Religion, and unwilling to determine any 
Thing on that Head among the different Sefts of Phi- 
lofophy, introduces his Friends deputing concerning 
the Eemg and Nature of the Gods, while he is only 
a Hearer ; becaofe, forfooth, it would have been ah 
Impropriety for fo great a Genius as himfelf, had he 
fpoke, not to have faid fomething dccifive on the 
Subject, and have carried every Thing before him* 
as he always does on other Occafions, There is alfo 
a Spirit of Dialogue obferv'd in die charming Books 
dt Ora tore, and a tolerable Equality maintain’d among 
the Speakers : But then tlifcfe Speakers are the great 
Men of die Age preceding the Author, and he re¬ 
counts the Conference as only from Hearfay. 

T \ s but a very indifferent Compliment, which 
thr^vv pays to his Friend Grcf^hus, in the Ode ad- 
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dreft to him. *No one, fays he, is happy in every 
Refpeil. And I tnay perhaps enjoy feme Advantages, 
•whichyou are depriv'd of. You poffefs great Riches: 
Your bellowing Herds cover the Silician Plains: Your 
Chariot is drawn by the finefi Hcrfes : Andyou are ar¬ 
ray'd in the A chef Purple. But the indulgent Fates, 
with a fsnail Inheritance, have given me a fine Genius, 
and have endow'd me with a Contempt fom the ttialig- 
nant Judgments of the Vulgar. Phasdrus fays to his 
Patron, Eutychus, If you defign to read my Works, I 
Jhall be pleas'd: If not, I fall, at leaf, have the Ad¬ 
vantage of pleafing Infinity f. I am apt to think, 
that a modern Poet wou’d not have been guilty of 
fuch an Impropriety as that which may be obferv’d 
in Virgil s Addrefs to Auguflus, when, after a great 
deal of extravagant Flattery, and after having"dei¬ 
fy'd the Emperor, according to the Curtom of thofe 
Times, he, at laft, places this God on the fame Le- 


♦ . . ■* Nihil ejl ab ornni 

Parte beatum. 

Abftulit clarum cita men AchilUm. y 
Longa 77 thorium mi twit fenedus, 

Et mibi for fan, tibi quod negarit , 

Porriget bora. 

Te greges centum , Siculceque circum 
Mugiunt vacca: tibi tollit, hinni - 
Turn apt a quadrigis equa ; te bis Afr* 

Mu?ice tirfice. 

Veftiunt lance : mibi par<va rura, & 

Spirit urn Graice tenuem Canute nee 
Parca non mendax dedit &f malignum 

Spernere ntulgus. Lib. 2. Ode 1 6. 

t Itftubor j fin autem minusy balebunt certs qut 

fe obleficnt £sfteri % 
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vel with liimfelf. * By your gracious Nod, fays he, 
render my undertakingprefperousmd taking P/tf, along 
With me, of the Swains ignorant of Httfbandry, befhrvj 
your favourable Influence on this Work. Had Men, 
in that Age, been aecuAom’d to obferve fuch Nice¬ 
ties, a Writer ib delicate as Virgil would certainly 
have given a different Turn to this Sentence. The 

* Ignttvfque -via mecum ntifemtus ap/Jles 
Ingrrdere, S’ metis jam nunc ajfuefee njocari, 

0m “vuld not fay to a Prince or great Man, When you and 
1 lucre in jutb a Place, me Jaw pith a Thing Upper. R„ t w b, n 
yen wri in fuel a Place, I attended unycu ; And feb a Thing 
fiappm'd* 

B:rc 1 cannot f t Lear mentioning a Piece of Ddicacy cb- 
ffrvM in France, which feem* to me ^cdTivc md ridiculous, 
Ycu mu it no: lay, That h a very fine Dtg, Madam. But" 
Madam, that a a wry jin* Deg. They think it indecent, that 
ttafe Words, Dig and Madam fhoultl be coupled mother in the 
Sentence j tho’ they have no Reference to each other in the 
Scufe* 

After all, I acknowledge, that this Reafoning from fm:h 
PSfUges of ancient Authors may teem fallacious $ and that the 
foregoing Aiguments cannot have great Force, but with thofe 
who arc well acquainted with thefe Authors, and know the 
Truth of the general Potion, For inftance, what AbfurJity 
would it be Lo a Cert, that Virgil underload not the Force of 
the Terrm he cmpl ys, and could not chufc his Epithets with 
Propriety } bcraule in the following L : nes, addreft alfo to Au- 
j he has faff'd in that Particular, and has afcrib’dto the 
hdlar.% a Quality, which fetm-, in a Manner, to turn his Hero 
Ridicule. 

—— — El te, tnaxime Cgfar, 

Qxi nunc extracts Jlja jam vifior in or it 
Jm bell cm averts s Rmanis arobus Ittdm* 

Gc:rg, Lib, 1U 
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Court of Auguftus, however polite, had not yet, It 
fecms, wore off the Manners of the Republic. 

Cardinal Wol/ey apologiz’d for his famous 
Piece of Infolence, in faying, Eco etRexMeus, 
1 and my King, by obferving, that this Expreflion 
was exaftly conformable to the Latin Idiom, and that 
a Roman always nam’d himfelf before the Perfon to 
■whom, or of whom he fpake. Yet this feems to have 
been an Inftance of Want of Civility among that 
People. The Ancients made it a Rule, That the 
Perfon of the greateft Dignity fliould be mention’d 
£rft in the Difcourfe; infomuch, that v.e f.nd, the 
Spring of a Quarrel and Jealoufy betwixt the Remans 
and JEtolians, to have been a Poet’s naming the jE to¬ 
ll ara before the Romans, in celebrating a Viftory gain’d 
by their united Arms over the Macedonians *. 

If the Superiority in Politenefs Ihould be allow’d to 
modern Times, the modern Notions of Gallantry 
and Honour, the natural Produft of Courts and Mo¬ 
narchies, will probably be aflign’d as the Caufes of 
this Refinement. No one denies thefe Inventions to 
be modern f : But fome of the moft zealous Bartizans 
of the Ancients, have aliened them to be foppilh 
and ridiculous, and a Reproach, rather than an Ho¬ 
nour to the prefent Age %. It may here be proper to 

* Plut. in vita Flaminini. 

^ In the Self-Torntintor of Terence, Clinks, whenever he 
comes to Town, inftead of waiting on his Miftrcfs, fends for 
her to come to him. 

t My Lord Sbaftfbury, fee his MoraliJli t 

* examine 
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examine this Queilion, with regard both to Gallantry 
and Honour. We ihall begin with Gallantry. 

Nature has implanted in all living Creatures 
an Affedion betwixt the Sexes, which even in the 
herceft and moil rapacious Animals, is not merely 
confin'd to the Satis fafiion of the bodily Appetite, 
but begets a Friendfbip and mutual Sympathy, that 
runs thro’ the whole Tenor of their Lives. Nay, it 
may farther be obferv’d, that even in thofe Species, 
where Nature confines the Indulgence of this Appe¬ 
tite to one Seafon and to one Objcdl, and forms a 
Kind of Marriage or Aflbciation betwixt a iingle Male 
and Female, there is yet a vihble Complacency and 
Benevolence, which extends farther, and mutually 
foftens the Affedion s of the Sexes towards each 
other *. How much more mull this have Place in 
Man, where the Confinement of the Appetite is not 
natural; but either proceeds accidentally from fome 
ftrong Charm of Love, or arifes from Re fled ions on 
Duty and Convenience ? Nothing, therefore, can 
proceed lefs from Affeftation than the Paffion of Gal¬ 
lantry. Tis natural in the high eft Degree. Art and 
Education, in the mod elegant Courts, make no more 

* Tutri gii attrl animat } eke fan a in terra f 
0 cbe uivan quiet i & flaws in pact * 

QflvmgM a eijfti i fef fl fan gutrni > 

A la femina il majehit mn la facet 
L'otfa can V or fa al kofeo fl car a erra t 
La Leitirfla apprffi il Lean giacc. 

Con Lttptt vive il Lupa JUura, 

AY la Gikvcnca ha del Tonip$ura t 

Ajiofb Canto 

Altera-, 
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Alteration on k, than on all the other laudable Pafli- 
ons. They only turn the Mind more towards it: 
They refine it; they polifh it; and give it a proper 
Grace and Expreflion. 

But Gallantry is as generous as it is natural. To 
corredt fuch grofs Vices, as lead us to commit a real 
Injury to others, is the Part of Morals, and the Ob¬ 
ject of the molt ordinary Education. Where that is 
not attended to, in forne Degree, no human Society 
can fubfift. But in order to render Converfation, 
and the Intercourle of Minds more cafy and agreea¬ 
ble, Good-manners have been invented, and have 
carry'’d the Matter fomewhat farther. Wherever Na¬ 
ture has given the Mind a Propenfity to any Vice, or 
to any I\ Ihon difagreeable to others, refin’d Breeding 
has taught Men to throw the Eyafs on the oppofite 
Side, and to preferve, in all their Behaviour, the Ap¬ 
pearance of Sentiments contrary to thofe which they 
naturally incline to. Thus, as we are naturally proud 
and felfilh, and apt to affume the Preference above 
others, a polite Man is taught to behave with Defe¬ 
rence towards thofe he converfes with, and to yield 
the Superiority to them in all the common Incidents 
of Society. In like Manner, wherever a Perfon’s Si¬ 
tuation may naturally beget any difagreeable Sufpicion 
in him, ’tis the Part of Good-manners to prevent it, 
by a ftudied Difplay of Sentiments, directly contrary 
to thofe which he is apt to be jealous of. Thus, 
old Men know their Infirmities, and are apt to dread 
Contempt from the Youth : Hence, well-educated 
Youth redouble the Inftances of Refpedt and Defe- 
3 re nee 
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reuce to their Elders. Strangers and Foreigners are 
without Protection : Hence, in all polite Countries, 
they receive the hjghdl Civilities, and are intitled to 
the firil Place in every Company. A Man is Lord 
in his own Family, and his Guefts are, in a Manner, 
fubjeeted to his Authority : Hence, he is always the 
lowed Perfon in the Company; attentive to the Wants 
of every one ; and giving himfeif all the Trouble, in 
order to pi cafe, which, may not betray too viiible an 
A Sedation, or impofe too much Conilraint on his 
Gudls. Gallantry is nothing but an In dance of the 
fame generous and refin'd Behaviour. As Nature has 
given Man the Superiority above J'}'cman t by endow¬ 
ing him with greater Strength both of Mind and 
body, tis his Part to alleviate that Superiority, as 
much as poifib’e, by the Generoftty of his Behaviour’ 
and by a dudy’d Deference and Complaifance for all 
hn Inclinations and Opinions. Barbarous Nations 
dilplay this Superiority, by reducing their Females to 
the moil abjetl Slavery ; by confining them, by beat¬ 
ing them, by felling them, by killing them. But 
the Male-Sex, among a polite People, dilcover their 
Authority in a more generous, tho' not a Id's evident 
Manner; by Civility, by Reflect, by Complaifance, 
and, in a Word, by Gallantry, In good Company, 
you need not afk, Who is the Mader of the Feaft ? 

1 l>e Man, who. fits in the lowed Place, and who is 
al ' ,va y s mdudrioiis in helping every one, is mod cer¬ 
tainly the Perfon. We mud either condemn all fuch 
billances of Generoftty, as foppiih and affected, or 
admit of Gtdlantry among the reft. The ancient 
Mufc&int.-s wedded their Wives with a Whip, inllead 
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of a Wedding Ring. The ft me People, in their awn 
Houfes, took always the Precedency above Foreig¬ 
ners, even * foreign Ambafiadors, Theft two In- 
fiances of their Generality and Politencfs are much 
of a Piece. 

Gallantry is not left confifient with Wtfdm 
and Prudence , than with Nature and Genrroftty ; and, 
when under proper Regulations, contributes, more 
than any other Invention, to the Mntcrtct foment and 
Improvement of the Youth of bo:h Sexes, In all 
Vegetables, ’tis obfervable, that the Flower and the 
Seed are always cormefted together; and in like 
Manner, among every Species of Animals, Nature 
has founded on the Love betwixt the Sexes their 
fwcetell and beft Enjoyment. But the Satisfaflion of 
the bodily Appetite is not alone of great Valuc j and 
even in brute Creatures, we find, that their Play and 
Dalliance, and other Exprefiions of Fondneft, Lrm 
the greatefi Part of the Entertainment. In rational 
Creatures, we irmft certainly admit the Mind fora 
confiderable Share. Were we to rob the Fcaft of all 
its Garniture of Rcafon, Difconrfe, Sympathy, Friend- 
Ihip, and Gaiety, what remains would fcaree be worth 
Acceptance, hi the Judgment of die truly elegant 
and luxurious, 

W h a t better School for Manners, than the Com¬ 
pany of virtuous \Yomen ; where the mutual Endea¬ 
vour to pleafe mufl iitfenfxbly pollfh the Mind, wheie 
the Example of the Female Sofrneft and Moddly 

# See, Relation of three Etnbuffa^ by Earl of Cur Isle, 
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muft communicate iifelf to their Admirers, and where 
the Delicacy of that Sex puts every one on his 
Guard, left he give Offence by any Breach of De- 
cency ? 

I m vst confefe. That my own particular Choice 
rathur leads me to prefer tiie Company of a few fe- 
hCt Companions, with whom 1 can* calmly and peace¬ 
ably, enjoy the Feaii of Reafon, and try the Juft- 
neib of every Reflection, whether gay or ferious, that 
may occur to me, But as fuch a delightful Society 
u not every Day to be met with, I mu ft think, that 
ml>:t Companies, without the Fair-Sex, are the moft 
in lipid Entertainment in the World, and deftitute of 
Gaiety and PoliteneE, as much as of Senfe arid Rea¬ 
fon, Nothing can keep them from exceflive Dul- 
nefs but hard Drinking j a Remedy worfe thaji the 
Difeafe. 

Amok c tlie Ancients, the Character of the Fair- 
Sex was confidered as altogether domeftie, nor were 
dicy regarded as Part of the polite World, or of good 
Company, This, perhaps, is the true Reafon why 
tne Ancients have not left us one Piece of Pleafantry, 
that is excellent, (tmlefs one may except the Banquet 
nl Xenopfeon* and fome Dialogues of Lnctkn) did 1 many 
°f their ferious Competitions are altogether inimi- 
^able, Horace condemns the coarfe Railleries and cold 
J'dh of Ptautus: But, are his own much more enter¬ 
taining ? This, therefore, is one confiderable Improve- 
mcntj which the polite Arts have receiv'd from 
Gallantry, and from Courts, where itfirft arofe. 

The 
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The Point of Honour is a modern Invention, as 
well as Gallantry ; and by dome efteenfd equally ufe- 
ful for the refining of Manners: But how it has con¬ 
tributed to that Effeft, I am at a Lofs to determine. 
Converfation, among the greateft Rudies, is not com¬ 
monly infefted with fuch Rudenefs as can give Oc- 
cafion to Duels,even according to die mod: refin’d Laws 
of this fantadic Honour ; and, as to the other fmaller 
Indecencies, which are the moil: offend ve, becaufe the 
mod: frequent, they can never be cur’d by the Prac¬ 
tice of Duelling. But thefc Notions are not only 
vfelefs but pernicious . By feparating the Man of Ho¬ 
nour from the Man of Virtue, the greateft Profli¬ 
gates have got fomething to value thcmfelves upon, 
and have been able to keep themfelvcs in Countenance, 
tho’ guilty of the mod: fhameful and moll dangerous 
Vices. They are Debauchees, Spendthrifts, and ne¬ 
ver pay a Farthing they owe: But they are Men of 
Honour; and therefore are to be receiv’d as Gentle¬ 
men in all Companies. 

T H e R e are fome of the Parts of modern Honour, 
which are the mod: eflential Parts of Morality; fuch 
as Fidelity, the obferving Promiies, and telling Truth. 
Thefe Points of Honour Mr. Addifon had in his Eye, 
when he made Juba fay, 

Honour s a facred Tyc> the Law of Kings , 
c The noble Mind's dijlhiguijbing Perfeflion , 

That aids and Jlrcngtbens Virtue , when it meets hcr } 
And imitates her Anions where fee is not: 

It ought not to be /ported with. Thefe 
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Mr,, AdAfia has here been guilty of that Impropriety 
of Sentiment with which, on other Occafions, Lha, 
ojuftly reproach’d our Poets. The Ancients cer- 
i nUXr had any NotIonof Uonour » difiinft from 


But to return from thisDigreffion, ] fhalj advance 

it as a J ouH b O bier ration on this Head, of the Rjf e 

2, l;. dS ° f Che Arti a,ld Scienc0 *> That When the 
came Po-fitm* in any State /?„ 

ZiL""" ‘ b ' y 


Ji b ' ConM - thata >“M»ta. tho’conform. 

«ry m „ tr „ y Realm,. ,f , lle ^ o'™”* 
unkind be the fame in al] Ages, and i„ nlmoll all 

mmhT' ‘j ' ° f °P Wo “ >'• ») it full very 

of °™‘* “ d CMma ,his G ™'»». >0 be Roffell 

exatt Models every Art, to regelate the Ta»e 

by the A l 'e? l ’ J , ea ’ 0f m The MoJd ’■<* w 

V he Ancents gave B.rth to all the Am about aoo 

ar “ ago, and have mightily advanc’d their Prowrefs 

S *»*r f to*.Why had they no.X 

when i n ' S t le Rtlgrt Tra j m anfl his Succeflors, 

mir ,, 1 '7a W ? e much moreeiuire > and were ftill ad- 

h mn and i h,dy d by the whole Worfd ? So late .as the 

/!£ man ’ the Po£T > byWayofDiftinaicm 

underiiood, among the Greeks, to be Homer J 
J^ngt e Rmtians, f'irgtl. Such Admiration fiiil re¬ 
main’d 
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main d for thefe divine Geniufes ; tho’ no Poet had 
appear’d for many Centuries, who could juftly pretend 
to have imitated them. 

A Man's Genius is always, in the Beginning of 
liis Life, as much unknown to himfelf as to others; 
and ’tis only after frequent Trials, attended with Suc- 
cefs, that he dares think himfelf equal to thofe Under¬ 
takings, in which they who have fucceeded, have fixt 
the Admiration of Mankind. If his own Nation be 
already pofieft of many glorious Models of Eloquence, 
he naturally compares his own juvenile Exercifes 
with thefe ; and being fenfible of the infinite Difpro- 
portion betwixt them, is difcourag’d from any further 
Attempts, and never dares afpire to a Rivalihip with 
thofe Authors, whom hefo much admires. A noble 
Emulation is the Source of every Excellence. Admi¬ 
ration and Modefty naturally extinguifh this Emula¬ 
tion. And no one isfo liable to an Excefs of Admi¬ 
ration and Modefty, as a truly great Genius. 

Next to Emulation, the greateft Encouragerof 
the noble Arts is Praife and Glory. A Writer is ani¬ 
mated with new Force, when he hears the Applaufes 
of the World for his former Productions ; and, being 
rouz’d by fuch a Motive, he often reaches a Pitch of 
Perfection, wdiich is equally furprifingto himfelf and 
to his Readers. But when the Pofts of Honour aie 
all occupy’d, his firft Attempts are but coldly r.eceiv d 
by the Public, being compar’d to Productions, which 
are both in themfelves more excellent, and have alrea¬ 
dy the Advantage of an eftablifh’d Reputation. ^ eie 

Molicre 
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UMcre or Corneille to bring upon the Stage at prefent 
their early Productions, which were formerly fo well 
receiv’d, ’twould difeourage the young Poets, to fee 
the Indifference and Difdain of the Public. The Ig¬ 
norance of the Age alone could have given Admiffion 
to the Prince of Tyre ; but ’tis to that we owe the Moor : 
Had every Man in his Humour been rejedted, we had 
never feen Volpone, 

Perhaps it may not be for the Advantage of any 
Nation, to have the Arts imported from their Neigh¬ 
bours in too great Perfection. This extinguilhes E- 
mulation, and Jinks the Ardour of the generous 
Vouth. So many perfedt Models of Italian Painting 
brought into Great Britain , in dead of exciting our Ar- 
dlts, is the Caufe of their fmall Progrefs in that noble 
Art. The fame, perhaps, was the Cafe of Rome, 
when it receiv’d the Arts from Greece. That Multi¬ 
tude of finilh d Produdtions in the French Language, 
difperlt all over Germany and the North, hinder thefe 
Nations from cultivating their own Language, and 
beep them dill dependent on their Neighbours for 
thofe elegant Entertainments. 

Tis true, the Ancients had left us Models in every 
Kind of Writing, which are highly worthy of Admi¬ 
ration. But beddes that they were wrote in Lan¬ 
guages, which were known only to the Learned ; bo¬ 
lides this, I fay, the Comparifon is not fo perfect nor 
inti re betwixt modern Wits, and thofe who liv’d in 
fo remote an Age. Had Waller been born in Rcnir, 
during the Reign at Tiberius, his Jird Produdtions had 

been 
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been defpis’d, when compar'd to the finifh’d Odes of 
Horace. But in this Ifland the Superiority of the 
Roman Poet diminifh’d nothing from the Fame of the 
Engli/h. We thought our'elves fufficiently happy, that 
our Climate and Language could produce but a faint 
Copy of fo excellent an Original. 

In fhort, the Arts and Sciences, like feme Plants, 
require a frelh Soil; and however rich the Land may 
be, and however you may recruit it by Art or Care, it 
will never, when once exhauded, produce any thing 
that is perfeft or finifh’d in the Kind. 
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^ I " * ® a great Mortification to the Vanity of Man, 
-*• that his tumolt Art and Ijiduilry can never 
^ Uil1 tlle mc ‘tneit of Nature's Productions, either for 
beauty or Value. Art is only the Underwork™an, 
an d is era pi oy’d to gi ve a few Strokes of Embellilhment 
to thofe Pieces, which come from the Hand of the 
Iafler, Some oi the Drapery may be of his Draw- 
ln g ; but he is not allow’d to touch the principal Fi¬ 
gure. Art may make a Suit of Clothes : But Na¬ 
ture mult produce a Man. 

Even in thofe Produflions, which are commonly 
denominated Works of Art, we find, that thenobleli 
°f tile ivind are beholden for their chief Beauty to the 


t Or, the Man of Elegance and Pleafure, The Intention 
° ( this and the three following Etfays is not fb much, to ex- 
in accurately the Sentiments of the ancient Se&s of Philofo- 
k}jy f as to deliver the Sentiments of Scfts, that naturally form 
themfeives in the World, and entertain different Ideas of human 
Hippinefs. I have given each of them the Name 

C t ^ e ^hilofophical to which it bears the greatest 

nity. 
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Force 
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Force and happy Influence of Nature. To the Oejh-um 
or Verve of the Poets, vve owe whatever is admirable 
In their Productions. The greateft Genius, where 
Nature at any Time fails him (for fhe is not equal) 
throws afide the Lyre, and hopes not, from the Rules 
of Art, to reach that Divine Harmony, which mult 
proceed from her Infpi ration alone. How poor arc 
thofe Songs, where a happy flow of Fancy has not 
furnilh’d Materials for Art to enibdliih and refine! 

But of all thefruitlefs Attempts of Art, no or.ci; 
fo ridiculous, as that which the fevere Philofophers 
have undertaken, the producing an artificial Hnpfi- 
mfs, and making us be plcafed by Rules of Reafon, 
and by Reflection. Why did none of them claim the 
Reward, which Xerxes promis'd to any one, that 
could invent a new Pleafure. Unlefs, perhaps, they 
invented fo many Pleafures for their own Ufc, that 
they ddpis’d Riches, and flood in bo Need of any Plea¬ 
fures, which the Rewards of that Monarch could pro¬ 
cure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, that they were 
not willing to furtiifh the Court of Perfia with a new 
Pleafure, by presenting it with fo new and unulu.al an 
ObjeCt of Ridicule. Their Speculations, when con¬ 
fin’d to Theory, and gravely deliver’d in the Schools 
of Greece, might excite Admiration in their ignorant 
Pupils: But the attempting to reduce fuch Principles 
to Practice would foon betray their Abfurdity. 

You pretend to make me happy by Reafon, and 
by Rules of Art. You malt, then, create me anew 
by Rules of Art. For on my inward Frame and 
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Structure does my Ha panels depend. But you want 
Power to efle flit ate this ; and Skill too, I am afraid : 
Nor can I entertain a left; Opinion of Nature’s Wifdom 
than of yours. And let her conduct the Machine, 
which flic has lb wifely fram’d. 1 find, that I ihould* 
only fpoil it hy my tampering. 

To what Pitrpofe lhould I pretend to regulate, re¬ 
fine, or invigorate any of thofe Springs or Principles, 
which Nature has implanted in me > Is this the Road 
by which 1 muft reach Happinefs ? But Happinefs im¬ 
plies lafe, Contentment, Repofe and Pleafure; not 
Watchful nets, Care, and Fatigue. The Health of 
my Body coidifb in the Facility with which all its Ope¬ 
rations are performed. The Stomachdigefts the Ali¬ 
ments : The Heart circulates the Blood : The Brain 
feparates and refines the Spirits : And all this withou t 
my concerning iryfelf in the Matter, When by my 
Will alone I can ftop the Blood, as it runs with Im- 
petuofity along its Canals, then may IRopeto change 
the Courfe of my Sentiments and Pattons. In vain 
ihmdd I drain my Faculties, and endeavour to re¬ 
ceive Pleafure from an Object, which is not fitted by 
Nature to ailed my Organs with Delight. I may 
give inyfelf Pain hy my fruitlefs Endeavours, but 
Call never reach any Pleafure. 

Away then with all thofe vain Pretences of making 
curfelves happy within ourfelves, of feafldng on our 
own Thoughts, of being fatisfy’d with the Confciouf- 
flefs of Well-doing, and of defpifmgall Attftanceand 
all Supplies from external Objefts, This is the Yoice 
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of Pride, not of Nature. And ’twere well, if 
even this Pride could fupport itfclf, and communicate 
areal/wtwv/Pleafure, however melancholy orfevere. 
But this impotent Pride can do no more than regulate 
the Out fide ; and with infinite Pains and Attention 
compofc the Language and Countenance to a Philofo- 
phical Dignity, in order to deceive the ignorant Vul¬ 
gar. The Heart, mean while, is empty of all Enjoy¬ 
ment : And the Mind, unfupported by its proper Ob- 
je&s, finks down into the deepeft Sorrow and Melan¬ 
choly. Miferable, but vain Mortal! Thy Mind be 
happy within itfelf! With what Refources is it en¬ 
dow’d to fillfo immenfe a Void, and fupply the Place 
of all thy bodily Senfes and Faculties ? Can thy 
Head fubfift without thy other Members ? In fuch 
a Situation, 

What foolijh Figure mujl it make ? 

Do nothing elfe hut fieep and ake. 

Into fuch a Lethargy, or fuch a Melancholy, muil 
thy Mind be plung’d, when depriv’d of foreign Occu- 
pations and Enjoyments. 

Keep me, therefore, no longer in this violent Con- 
ftraint. Confine me not within myfelf; but point out 
to me thofe Objects and Pleafures, which afford the 
chief Enjoyment. But why do I apply to you, pr° 
and ignorant Sages, to fhew me the Road to a PP 
nefs ? Let me confult my own Paflions and Inc ina 
tions. In them muft I read the Dictates of iNature, 
not in your frivolous Difcourfes. 

But 
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Bur fee, propitious to my Wishes, the divine, the 
1 m j\^ e Pleasure, the fupreme Love of G OD S 
an Men, advances towards me. At hef Approach, 

m j Heait beats with genial Heat, and every Senfe 
and every Faculty is diffolv’d in Joy ; while Ihe pours 
mound me all the Embellilhments of the Spring, and 
1 ^ lc Tneafures of the Autumn. The Melody of 
'cr oice charms my Ears with the foftcft Mufic, as 
Ihe invites me to partake of thofe delicious Fruits, 
which, with a Smile that dift'ufes a Glory on the 
leavens and the Earth, lhe prefents to me. The 
fportive Cupids, that attend her, or fan me with their 
odoriferous Wings, or pour on my Plead the moil fra- 
grantOils, or offer me their fparkling Neftar in gol- 
en Goblets. O ! for ever let me fpread my Limbs 
on this Bed ofRofes, and thus, thus feel the delicious 
oments, with foft and downy Steps, glide along 
But cruel Chance ! Whither do you fly fo faft ? Why 
o my ardent Wifhes, and that Load of Pleafures, 
which you labour under, rather haften than retard 
>our unrelenting Pace ? Suffer me to enjoy this foft 
epofe, after all my Fatigues in Search of Happi- 
neis. Suffer me to fatiate myfelf with thefe Delica- 
cies, after the Pains of fo long and fo foolifh an Ab- 
itinence. 

But twill not do. The Rofes have loft their 
Hue : The Fruit its Flavour : And that delicious 
ine> w h°fe humes, fo late, intoxicated all my 

* Dia •vslupias, Lucret. 
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Sci.i’c with futh Delight* does now in vain follicit 
die fated Palate* Phafure fmiles at my Languor, 
She btckens to her Sifter, Virtue, to come to her Af 
fifiance. The gay, the frolic Virtue hears her Voice, 
and brings along the whole Troop of my jovial Friendj< 
Welcome* thrice Welcome, my ever dear Compa¬ 
nions, to theft fhady Bowers, and to this luxurious 
Repaft, Your Prefence has reftor'd to the Role its 
Hue, and to the Fruit its Flavour. The Vapours of 
this if rightly Neftar do now again play round my 
Heart* while you partake of my Delights, anddif- 
cover in your chcarful Looks* the Pleafurc you re¬ 
ceive from my Happinefs and Satisfaction. I he like 
do I receive from yours ; and encourag'd by your 
joyous Pretence, fhnll again renew the Featt, with 
which* from coo much Enjoyment, mv Senics were 
well-nigh fated ; while the Mind kept not pace with 
the Body, nor afforded Relief to her o'er-burthen d 
Parmer. 

JT our chcarful Difcourfes, better than in the for* 
mal Reafonings of the Schools, is true Wifdom to ^ 
found. Incur friendly Endearments, better than in 
the hollow Debates of Statefmen and pretended Pa¬ 
triots, does true Virtue diiplay itfelf. Forgetful of 
the pall, fecure of the future, let us here enjoy the 
prefect ; and while we yet poffefs a Being, let us fix 
feme Good, beyond the Power of Fate or Fortune* 
To-morrow will bring its own Pleafures along W | C J| 
it: But fhould it difappoint our fond Wilkes, we fh 
at leaft enjoy the Fleafure of r effe&ing on the Pk a_ 
fures of To-day. 
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1 4 ear not, my Friends, that the barbarous Diffo- 
mnce of Bacchus, and of his Revellers, fhould break Iri 
upon this Entertainment, and confound us with their 
horrid Djfcorch The fp rightly Mufes wait around; 
and with their charming Symphony, diffident to fof- 
U n the \\ olves and Tygers of the Savage Defert, in- 
fpire a ioft joy into every Bofotn. Peace, Harmony, 
and Concord reign in this Retreat; nor is the Silence 
caci broke but by the MuJle of our Songs, or the 
chew fid Accents of our friendly Voices, 

Lut hark ! the Favourite of the Mufes, the gentle 
Daman, ilrikea the Lyre ; and while he accompanies 
its harmonious Notes with his more harmonious Song, 
he infpires us with the fame happy Debauch of Fancy, 
by which he is himfelf tranfpGrted. “ Yc favour'd 
of Heaven f, he fings, while the wantoi Spring 
pours upon you all her blooming Honours, let not 
Glory feduco you, with her delufive Blaze, to pais 
in Perils and Dangers this delicious Seafon, this 
Prime of Life, Wifdom points out to you the 
Road to Pleafure : Nature too beckens to you to 
follow her in that fmooth and flowry.Path. Will 
you fruit your Ears to their commanding Voice * 
H ill you harden your Heart to their foft Allure¬ 
ments ? OIl, deluded Mortals, thus to lofe your 


t An Imitation of the Syrens Song in Tejp>, 

0 Giovinmi, mmn Jlprth & Maggie 
ammantan d't fiariti & <vsrdifysglie, &c- 

G i urefalemme li bera ta, Gmm 14» 
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Youth ; thus to throwaway fo invaluable aPrefent, 
“ to trifle with fo pcrifhing a Blefling. Contemplate 
“ well your Recompence. Confidcr that Glory, 
“ which fo allures your proud Hearts, and feduces 
“ you with your own Praifes. ’Tis an Eccho, a 
“ Dream, nay the Shadow of a Dream, which is dif- 
“ fipated by every Wind, and loft by every contrary 
Breath of the ignorant and ill-judging Multitude. 
“ You fear not, that even Death itfelf will ravilh it 
“ from you. But behold 1 while you are yet alive, 
“ Calumny bereaves you of it, Ignorance ncglefts it ; 
“ Nature enjoys it not; Fancy alone, renouncing 
“ every Pleafure, receives this airy Recompence, 
“ empty and unftable as itfelf. ’ 

Thus- the Hours pafs unperceiv’d along, and lead 
in their wanton Train all the Pleafures of Senfe, and 
all the Joys of Harmony and Friendfhip. Smiling 
Innocence clofes the ProcefTiou ; and while flic prefents 
Lerfelf to our ravifh’d Eyes, fhe embellifhes the 
whole Scene, and renders the View of tliefe Pleafures 
as tranfporting, after they have paft us, as when, 
with laughing Countenances, they were yet advancing 
towards us. 

But the Sun has funk below the Horizon; and 
Darknefs Healing filently upon us, has now bury d all 
Nature in an uni verfal Shade. “ Rejoice, my Friends; 
f( continue your Repaft, or change it for foft Repofe. 

“ Tho’ abfent, your Joy or your Tranquillity fhall 
46 Hill be mine.’ 1 But whither do you go ? Or what 
new Pleafures call you from our Society ? Is there aught 
agreeable without your Friends ? And can aught pleafe> 






















i* ‘which nve partake not ? “ Yes, my Friends ; the 
“ Joy, which I now feek, admits not of your Parti- 
“ cipation. Here alone I wifli your Abfence • And 
“ here alone can I find a fufficient Comp eolation for 
“ the Lofa of your Society.” 

But I have not advanc’d far thro’ the Shades of the 
thick Wood, n hidi fpreads a double Night around me, 
e're, methinks, 1 perceive thro’ the Gloom, the 
charming Call a, the Milt refs of my Withes, who wan¬ 
ders impatient thro’ tire Grove, and preventing the 
appointed Hour, filently chides my tardy Steps. But 
the Joy, which fhc receives from my Prefence, bell 
pleads my Excufe ; and difiipating every anxious and 
every angry Thought, leaves room for nought but mu¬ 
tual Joy and Rapture. With what Words, my fail- 
one, fhall I exprefs my Tendernefs, or deferibe the 
Emotions which now warm my tranfported Bofom ! 
Words are too faint to deferibe my Love ; and if, alas! 
you feel not the fame Flame within you, in vain f hall 
I endeavour to convey to you a juft Conception of it. 
But your every Word and every Motion Lidice to re¬ 
move this Doubt; and while they exprefs your Paf- 
fion, ferve alfo to enflame mine. How amiable this 
Solitude, this Silence, thisDarkncfs 1 NoObjeftsnow 
importune the ravifir’d Soul. The Thought, the 
Senfe, all full of nothing but our mutual Happinefs, 
do wholly pofiefs the Mind, and convey a Pleafure] 
which deluded Mortals vainly feek for in every other 
Enjoyment. - ■ ■ 

But why docs your Bofom heave with thefe Sighs, 
while Tears bathe your glowing Cheeks f Why di- 
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ftraft your Heart with fuch vain Anxieties ? Why fo 
often afk me, H<nv long my Love/ballyet endure? Alas, 
my Cali a i Can I refolve this Queftion ? Do 1 know 
ho*vj long my Idfe Jhall yet endure ? But Goes tnis alio 
difturb your tender Breaft ? And is the Image of our 
frail Mortality for ever prefent with you, to throw a 
Damp on your gayeft Hours, and poiion even thofe 
Joys which Love infpires. Confider rather, that if 
Life be frail, if youth be tranfitory, we fhould well 
emplov the prefent Moment, and lofe no Part of fo 
peri (liable an Exiftcncc. 'V et a little Moment, and 
tbefe (hall be no more. We (hall be, as if we had ne¬ 
ver been. Not a Memory of us be left upon Earth; 
and even the fabulous Shades below will not afford us 
a Habitation. Our fruitlefs Anxieties, our vain Pro- 
jefls, our uncertain Speculations (hall all be fwal low’d 
up and loft. Our prefent Doubts, concerning the 
original Caufe of all Things, muft never, alas! be 
refolv’d. This alone we may be certain of, that if 
any governing Mind prefide over the Unnerfe, he 
muft be pleas’d to fee us fulfil the Ends of our .being, 
and enjoy thatPleafure, for which alone we were cre¬ 
ated. Let this Reflection give Eafe to your anxious 
Thoughts ; but do not render your Joys too fenous, 
by dwelling for ever upon it. ’Tis fufficient, once or 

all, to be acquainted with this Philofophy, in or 

give an unbounded Loofe to Love and Jollity? anc ^ 
move all the Scruples of a vain Superftition . 
while Youth and Paflion, my Fair-one, prompt our 
eager Defires, we muft find gayer Subjects of 1 
courfe, to intermix with thefe amorous Carefles. 

essay 
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T HERE is this obvious and material Difference 
in the Conduct of Nature, with regard to Man 
and other Animals, that having endow’d the former 
with a fublirne celeftial Spirit, and having given him 
an Affinity with fuperior Beings, fhe allows not fuch 
noble Faculties to lye lethargic or idle ; but urges him, 
by Necdhty, to employ, on every Emergence, his 
utmoft Art and Indujiry . Brute Creatures have many 
of their Neceffities fupply’d by Nature, being cloath’d 
and arm’d by this beneficent Parent of all Tilings: 
And where their own Indujiry is requifite on anyOc- 
cafion. Nature, by implanting Inftindls, ftill fupplics 
them with the Art, and guides them to their Good, 
by her unerring Precepts. But Man, expos’d naked 
and indigent to the rude Elements, rifes (lowly from 
that heipiefs State, by the Care and Vigilance of his 
Parents ; and having attain’d his utmoft Growth and 
Pcrfeddon, reaches only a Capacity of fubfifting, by 
his own Care and Vigilance. Every thing is fold to 
Skill and Labour ; and where Nature furniihes • the 

Or the Man of Addon and Virtue, 
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Materials, they are ftill rude and unfmiih’d, till In- 
duftry, ever aftive and intelligent, refines them from 
their brute State, and fits them for human Ufc and 
Convenience. 

Acknowledge, therefore, O Man, the Benefi¬ 
cence of Nature : For fhe has given thte that Intel¬ 
ligence which fupplies all thy Neceffities. Bnt let not 
Indolence, under the falfc Appearance of Gratitude, 
perfuade thee to reft contented with her Prefects. 
Wou'd'ft thou return to the raw Herbage for thy 
Food, to the open Sky for thy Covering, and to 
Stones and Chibs for thy Defence agai 11 ft the ravenous 
Animals of the Defert ? Then return alfo to thy favage 
Manners, to thy timorous Superftition, to thy brutal 
Ignorance ; and fink thyfelf below thofe Animals* 
whole Condition thou admireft, and wou'd'ft fo fondly 
imitate* 

Thy kind Parent, Nature, having given thee Art 
and Intelligence, has fill'd the whole Globe w ith Ma¬ 
terials for thefe Talents to work upon: Hearken to her 
Voice, which fo plainly tells thee, that thou thyfelf 
fhoifd’ft alfo be the Obje£l of thy Induftry, and that 
by Art and Attention thou can'll alone acquire that 
Ability, w'hich will raife thee to thy proper Station 
in tire Univerfe* Behold this Artizan, who converts 
a rude and lhapelefs Stone into a noble Metal; and 
molding that Metal by his cunning Hands, creates, 
as it were by Magic, every Weapon for his Defence, 
and every Utenfil for his Convenience* He has not 

this Skill from Nature: Ufe and Fraftice have taught 
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it him : And if thou wotfdft emulate his Succefs, thou 
siuft follow his laborious Footfteps, 

But while thou ambition fly afpireft to the perfect- 
3 ng thy bodily Powers and Faculties, wouM’it thou 
meanly negleft thy Mind, and from a prepofterous 
Sloth, leave it ftill rude and uncultivated, as it came 
from the Hands of Nature r Far be fuch Folly and 
Negligence from every rational Being, If Nature 
has been frugal in her Gifts and Endowments, there 
is the more Need of Art to 1 apply her Defeats, If die 
Us been generous and liberal, know that jhe ftill ex¬ 
pects In dull ry and Application on our Part, and re¬ 
venges herfclf in Proportion to our negligent Ingrati¬ 
tude, The richefl Genius, like the moJt fertile Soil, 
when uncultivated, Ihoots up into the rankeit Weeds ; 
and inftead of Vines mid Olives for the Pleafure and 
Ufe of Man, produces to its ilothful Owner the 
moil abundant Crop of Poifons. 

The great End of all human Induftry, is the At¬ 
tainment of Happinefs, For this were Arts invented* 
Sciences cultivated, Laws ordain'd, and Societymo- 
delPd, by the profoundeft Wifdom of Patriots and Le- 
giflators. Even the lonely Savage, who lyes expos'd 
to the Inclemency of the Elements, and the Fury of 
wild Beafls, forgets not, for a Moment, this grand 
Objedt of his Being, Ignorant as he is of every Art 
of Life, he keeps ftill in View the End of all thofe 
Arts, and eagerly feeks for Felicity ainidft that Dark, 
nefs with which he is inviron’d. But as much as the 
wildcft Savage is inform* to the poliftfd Citizen, who 
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under the Protection of Laws, enjoys every Conveni¬ 
ence that Induflry has invented; fo much is this Citi¬ 
zen himfelf inferior to the Man of Virtue, and the 
true Philofopher. who governs his Appetites, fubdues 
his Paffions, and has learn’d, from Reafon, to fet a 
j lift Value on every Purfuit and Enjoyment. For is 
there an Art and Apprentice (hip requifite for every 
other Attainment ? And is there no Art of Life, no 
Rule, no Precepts to direft us in this principal Con¬ 
cern r Can no particular Pleafure be attain'd without 
Skill ; av.d can the whole be regulated without Reflec¬ 
tion or Intelligence, by the blind Guidance of Appe¬ 
tite and In Hind ? Surely then no Midakes are ever 
committed in this Affair ; but every Man, however 
di/dilute and negligent, proceeds in the Purfuit of 
HappineL, with as unerring a Motion, as that which 
the celeftial Bodies obferve, when, conduced by the 
Hand of the Almighty, they roll along the eshcrial 
Plains. But if Millakts be often, be inevitably com¬ 
mitted, b.t us regillcT theft Midakes ; let us conflder 
their Caufes ; let us weigh their Importance ; let us 
enquire for their Remedies. When from thiswe have 
fix’d Si the Rules o' ConduCl, we are Phikfipbm: 
When we have reduc’d thefc Rules to Practice', we are 
Sagci. 

Like many fubordinate Artifls, employ’d to form 
the feveral Wheels and Springs of a Machine : Such 
are thofe who excel in all the particular Arts of Life. 
/A is the Maker Workman, who puts thofe feveral 
Farts together, moves them according to juft Harmo¬ 
ny and Proportion, and produces true Felicity as the 
Refult of their confpiring Order. 


While 
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While you have fuck an alluring Object in View, 
fhall that Labour and Attention, which is requifite to 
the attaining your End, everfeein burdenfomeand that 
Intolerable ? Know, that this Labour hfclf is the chief 
Ingredient of the I elicity to which you afpire, and that 
every Enjoyment foon becomes infipid and diftaffefbl, 
when not acquir'd by Travel and Fatigue, See the 
hardy Hunters rife from their downy Couches, (hake 
oft the Slumbers that ilill weigh down their heavy 
Eye did . and, e'er Aurora has yet cover'd the Heave us 
with her flaming Mantle, haften to the Foreft. They 
leave behind, ia their own I Ionics, and in the neigh¬ 
bouring Plains, Animals of every Kind, whofe Flefli 
fur&ifhcs the mo ft delicious Fare, and which offer 
thcmfdves to the fatal Stroke, Laborious Man dif- 
dains io ealy a Pur chafe, He fecks for a Prey, that 
hides itfclf from his Search, or flies from his Pursuit, 
(jr defends tifelf from his Violence, Having exerted 
in the Chace every Paffion of the Mind, and every 
Member of the Body, he then finds the Charms of 
Repofe, and with Joy compares its Pleafures to thole 
of his engaging Labours, 


And can vigorous Induiby give Pleafure to the 
Purl uit even of the moil worthlefs Prey, which fre¬ 
quently e Rapes our Toils ? And cannot Lhe ft me In- 
duflry render the Cultivation of our Mind, the mode¬ 
rating of our Paffions, the enlightening of our Reafon 
an agreeable Occupation ; while we are every Day 
fenfible of our Progrefs, and behold our inwardFesu 
tures and Countenance brightening inceflantly with 
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new Charms ? Begin by curing yourfelf of this lethar¬ 
gic Indolence ; the Talk is not difficult : You need 
but talte the Sweets of honeft Labour. Proceed to 
learn the juft Value of every Purfuit; Long Study is 
not requifite : Compare, tho’ but for once, the Mind 
to the Body, Virtue to Fortune, and Glory to Pleafure, 
you will then perceive the Advantages of Indu- 
itry t You will then be fenfible what are the proper 
Objects of yourlnduftry. 

In vain do you feek Repofe from Beds ofRofes: In 
vain do you hope for Enjoyment from the moft delici¬ 
ous Wines and Fruits. Your Indolence itfelf becomes 
a Fatigue : Your Pleafure itfelf creates Difguft. The 
Mind, unexercis’d, finds every Delight infipid and 
loathfome; and e’er yet the Body, full of noxious Hu¬ 
mours, feels the Torment of its multiply’d Difeafei, 
your nobler Partis fenfible of the invading Poifon, and 
feeks in vain to relieve its Anxiety by new Pleafures, 
which fcill augment the fatal Malady. 

I need not tell you, that by this eager Purfuit of 
Pleafure, you more and more expofe yourfelf to For¬ 
tune and Accidents, and rivet your Affedlions on ex¬ 
ternal Objects, which Chance may, in a Moment, 
ravilh from you. I fhall fuppofe, that your indulgent 
Stars favour you ftill with the Enjoyment of your 
Riches and Pofleffions. I prove to you, that even 
in the midft of your luxurious Pleafures, you arc un¬ 
happy ; and that, by too much Indulgence, you are 
incapable of enjoying what profperous Fortune ftill 
allows yon to poflefs. 


But 
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But furely the Inability of Fortune is a Conf:- 
deration not to be over-look’d or neglefted. Happi- 
nefs cannot poffibly ex iff, where there is no Security ; 
and Security can have no Place, where Fortune has 
any Dominion. TJio’ that unftable Deity (hould not 
exert her Rage againtf you, tile Dread of it would 
/till torment you; would difturb your Slumbers, haunt 
your Dreams, and throw a Damp on the Jollity of 
your molt delicious Banquets. 

The Temple of Wifdom is feated on a Rock, above 
the Rage of the fighting Elements, and inacceffible to 
all the Malice of Man. The rolling Thunder breaks 
below; and thofe more terrible Inilruments of hu¬ 
man Fury reach not to fo fublime a Height. Th* 
Sage, while he breathes that ferene Air, looks down 
with Plcafure, mixt with Compaffion, on the Errors 
of iniftaken Mortals, who blindly feek for the true 
Path of Life, and purfne Riches, Nobility, Honour, 
or Power for genuine Felicity. The greateil Part 
he beholds difappointed of their fond Withes: Some 
lament, that having once pofiefs 1 d the Object of their 
Defires, it is ravifh’d from them by envious Fortune: 
And all complain, that even their own Vows, tho’ 
granted, cannot give them FTappinefs, or relieve the 
Anxiety of their difira&ed Minds. 

But does the Sage prelerve nimfelf always in this 
philofophic Indifference, and reft contented with la¬ 
menting the Miferies of Mankind, without ever im¬ 
ploding himfelf for their Relief ? Does lie conftanriy 
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indulge this fevere Wifdom, which, by pretending to 
elevate him above human Accidents, docs in Reality 
harden his Heart, and render him carelefs of the 
Interefts of Mankind, and of Society ? No: he knows, 
that in this fallen Apathy , neither true Wifdom nor 
true Happinefs is to be found. He feels too ftrongly 
the Charm of the focial Affections ever to counteract 
fo fweet, fo natural, fo virtuous a Propcnfity. Even 
when, bath'd in Tears, he laments the Miferies of 
human Race, of his Country, of his Friends, and 
unable to give Succour, can only relieve them by Com¬ 
panion s lie yet rejoices in the generous Difpofition, 
and feels a Satisfaction fuperior to that of the moft 
indulg’d Senfe. So engaging are the Sentiments of 
Humanity, that they brighten up the very Face of 
Sorrow, and operate like the Sun, which fhining on 
a dufky Cloud or falling Rain,- paints on them the 
moft glorious Colours that are to be found in the 
whole Circle of Nature. 

But ’tis not here alone, that the focial Virtues 
difplay their Energy. With whatever Ingredient you 
mix them, they are ftill predominant. As Sorrow 
cannot overcome them, fo neither can fcnfual Pleafure 
obfeure them. The Joys of Love, however furious 
and tumultuous, banifh not the tender Sentiments of 
Sympathy and Afteftion. They even derive their chief 
Influence from that generous Paflion ; and when pre¬ 
sented alone, afford nothing to the unhappy Mind but 
Lafiitude and Difguft. Behold this fprightly Debau¬ 
chee, who profeffes a Contempt of all other Pleafures 
but thofe of Wine and Jollity; Separate him from his 
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Companions, like a Spark from a Fire, where before 
k contributed to the general Blaze : His Alacrity fud- 
denly extinguilhes; and tho’ furrounded with every 
other Means of Delight, he lothes the fumptuous 
Banquet, and prefers even the mofl abftraCt Study and 
Speculation, as more agreeable and entertaining. 

But the focial Paflions never afford fuch tranfport- 
ing Pleafures, or make fo glorious an Appearance in 
the Eyes both of GOD and Man, as when, ihaking 
off every earthly Mixture, they aflbeiate themfelves 
with the Sentiments of Virtue, and prompt us to lau- 
daole and worthy Actions. As harmonious Colours 
mutually give and receive a Lufrre by their friendly 
Union ; fo do thefe ennobling Sentiments of the hu¬ 
man Mind. See the Triumph of Nature in parental 
AffeCtion! What felfifh Paffion ; what fenfual Delights 
are a Match for it! Whether a Man exults in the 
Profperity and Virtue of his Offspring, or flies to their 
Succour, thro’ the moil threatning and tremendous 
Dangers ? 

Proceed full in purifying the generous Paflion, 
you will frill the more admire its fhining Glories. 
Wnat Charms are there in the Harmony of Minds, 
and in a Eriendfhip founded on mutual Efleem and 
Gratitude ! What Satisfaction in relieving the diftreit, 
in comforting the afflicted, in raifing the fallen, and 
in flopping die Career of cruel Fortune, or of more 
cruel Man, in their Infults over the good and virtu¬ 
ous ! But what fupreme Joy in the Victories over Vice 
as well as Mifery, when, by virtuous Example or 
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wife Exhortation, our Fellow-Creatures are taught to 
govern their Paflions, reform their Vices, and fubdue 
their worft Enemies, which inhabit within their own 
Bofoms i 

But thefe Objecb are fiill too limited for the 1 m- 
tnan Mind, which, being of eeleftial Origin, fwells 
with the divineft and molt enlarg'd AfFefticms, and 
carrying its Attention beyond Kindred and Acquain¬ 
tance, extends its benevolent Wifhes to the moil di- 
ftant Pofterity. It views Liberty and Laws as the 
Source of human Happincfi 7 , and devotes itfelf with 
the utruoft Alacrity, to their Gcardianftup and Pro¬ 
tection, Tolls, Dangers, Death itfelf carry their 
Charms, when we brave them for the public Good, 
and ennoble that Being, which we gencroufly feed- 
fice for the Interefts of our Country, Happy the 
Man, whom indulgent Fortune allows to pay to Vir¬ 
tue what he owes to Nature, and to make a generous 
Gift of what mull otherwile be ravi fil'd from him by 
cruel Neceflity, 

I n the true Sage and Patriot are united whatever 
can diftinguifh human Nature, or elevate mortal Man 
to a Refemblanee with the Divinity. The fofteft Be¬ 
nevolence, the moil undaunted Refolution, the ten¬ 
dered Sentiments, the molt fublime Love of Virtue, 
all thefe animate fueceffively his tranfported Bofom. 
Wliat Satisfaction, when he looks within, to find the 
mod turbulent Paflions tun'd into juft Harmony and 
Concord, and every jarring Sound banifhM from this 
enchanting Mufic! If the Contemplation, even of 
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inanimate Beamy be fo delightful; if it ravifto ,^ 
Senfes, even when it appear* in foreign OW a 
W hat mult be the Effefts of moral Beauty ? And 
what Influence muft it have, when it embeds o^r 

and InduftryT “ ^ ^ * ° Ur ° Wn 


BUT Where u the Reward of Virtue? And what 
Recosnpcnce has Nature provided for fuch important Sa- 
cr fces as thofe of Life and Fortune, which we ,nujt of- 

ten make t o it? Oh, Sons of Earth 1 Are you ignorant 
of the Value of this celeftial Miftrefs? And do you 
meanly enquire for her Portion, when you obferve 
her genuine Charms? But know, that Nature has 
been indulgent to human Weaknefs, and has not left 
this Favourite-child naked and unendow’d. She has 
provided Virtue of the richeft Dowry ; but being care¬ 
ful, left the Allurements of Intereft fhou’d engage 
fuch Suitors, as were infenflble of the native Worth 
o fo divine a Beauty, flie has wifely provided, that 
this Dowry can have no Charms but in the Eyes of 
thofe who are already tranfported with the Love of 
Virtue. G l o r y is the Portion of Virtue, the fweet 
Reward of honourable Toils, the triumphant Crown, 
that covers the thoughtful Head of the diflllterefted , 
Batnot, or the dufty Brow of the viftorious Warrior. 
Elevated by fo fublime a Prize, the Man of Virtue 
looks down with Contempt on all the Allurements of 
1 leafure, and all the Menaces of Danger. Death 
itfelf lofes its Terrors, when he confiders, that its 
Dominion extends only over a Part of him, and that, 
in Spite of Death and Time, the Rage of the Ele¬ 
ments 
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meutsj and the entftefs Yiciffitude of human Affairs 
he is afford of a a immortal Fame among all the Sons 

of Men. 


There furely is a Being that prefides over the 
Univerfe; and, with infinite Wifdom and Power, has 
reduc'd the jarring Elements into juft Order and Pro¬ 
portion. Let fpecuktive Reafoners diipute, how fir 
this henef cent Being extends hb Care of Virtue, and 
whether he prolongs our Exiftence to a future State* 
in order to beftow on it its juft Reward, and render 
it fully triumphant. T he Man of Virtue, without 
deciding any Thing on fo dubious a Subject, is fads- 
fv'd with that Portion which is mark'd out to him by 
the fupreme Difpofer of all Things. Gratefully he 
accepts of that farther Reward prepar'd for him ; but 
if difappointed, he thinks not Virtue an empty Name; 
but juftly efteeming it to be iCs ow n Reward, he grate, 
fully acknowledges the Bounty of his Creator, who 
bv calling him forth into Exiftence, has thereby af¬ 
forded him an Opportunity of once acquiring fo in¬ 
valuable a Pofleffion. 
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essay XX. 

The Platonist* 

'T' ° fome PMofophers it appears Matter of Sur- 
J- prize, that ail Mankind, poffehing the fame 
Nature, and being endow’d with the fame Faculties, 
fhould yet differ fo widely in their Penh its and Incli¬ 
nations, and that one fhould utterly condemn what is 
fondly fought after by another. To fome it appears 
Matter of dill more Surprise, that Man fhould differ 
fo widely from himfclf at different Times • and, after 
PolTdlion, rejeft with Difdain what, before, was the 
Objca of all his Vows and VVijhcs. To me this fe- 
verilh Uncertainty and Irrefolurion, in human Con- 
dutt, feems altogether unavoidable; nor can a ratio¬ 
nal Soul, made for the Contemplation of the fupreme 
Being, and of his Works, ever enjoy Tranquillity or 
hacisfaftion, while detain’d in the ignoble Purfuits of 
lenfual Plcafure or popular Applaufe. The Divinity 
is a boundie's Ocean of Blifs and Glory: Human 
Minds are fmrdler Streams, which, ariffng at fi r ft 
bom this Ocean, feek (till, amid all their Wander- 
in § s ’ to return to it, and to lofe themfelves in that 


* Or, the Man of Contemplation and PbiUJsphitti Dwotien. 
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Immenfity of Perfe&ion. When check’d in this na- 
mral Courfe, by Vice or Folly, they become furious 
and enrag’d; and, fwelling to a Torrent, do then 
fpread Horror and Devaluation on the neighbouring 
Plains. 

I n vain, by pompous Phrafe and paflionate Expref- 
fions, does each recommend his own Purfuit, and 
invite the credulous Hearers to an Imitation of his 
Life and Manners. The Heart belies the Counte¬ 
nance, and fenfibly feels, even amid the highed Suc- 
cefs, the unfatisfadlory Nature of all thofe Pleafures, 
which detain it from it’s true Objeft. I examine the 
voluptuous Man before Enjoyment; I meafure the 
Vehemence of his Defire, and the Importance of his 
Objeft; I find that all his Happinefs proceeds only 
from that Hurry of Thought which takes him from 
himfelf, and turns his View from his Guilt and Mi- 
fery. I confider him a Moment after ; he has now 
enjoy’d the Pleafurc, which he fondly fought after. 
The Senfe of his Guilt and Mifery returns upon him 
with doub'e Anguith : His Mind tormented with 
Fear and Remorfe; his Body depreft with Difguft 
and Satiety. 

But a more auguft, at lead a more haughty Per- 
fonage prefents himfelf boldly to our Cenfure; and, 
affuming the Title of a Fhilofopher and Man of Mo¬ 
rals, offers to fubmit to the moll rigid Examination. 
He challenges, with a \ ifible, tho’ conceal'd Impa¬ 
tience, our Approbation and Applaufe; and feems of¬ 
fended, that we Ihould hefitate a Moment before we 
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break out into Admiration of his Virtue. Seeing this 
Impatience, I hefitate Hill more: i begin to ex.- nine 
the Motives of his feeming Virtue: But behold! e’er 
I can enter upon this Enquiry, he flings himfelf from 
me; and add refling his Difcourfe to that Crowd of 
heedlefs Auditors, fondly abhfes them by his mag¬ 
nificent Pretenfions* 

O P h 1 l 0 s o p 11 e r. ! thy Wifdom is vain, and 
thy Virtue unprofitable. Thou feekeft die ignorant 
Applaufes of Men, not the folid Refte£Uons of thy 
own Confidence, or the more folid Approbation of 
that Being, who, with one Regard of his all-feeing 
%e, penetrates die Umverfe. Thou furely art con- 
feious of the HoIIownefs of thy pretended Probity, 
whilft calling thyfelf a Citizen, a Son, a Friend, thou 
forge tteft thy higher Sovereign, thy true Father, thy 
greateft Benefactor. Where is the Adoration due to 
iuch infinite Perfection, whence every Thing good 
and valuable is deriv'd ? Where is the Gratitude, due 
to thy Creator, who call'd thee forth from nothing, 
who placed thee in all thefe Relations to thy Fellow- 
Creatures, and requiring thee to fulfil the Duty of 
each Relation, forbids thee to negleft what thou oweft 
to himfelf, the moil perfect Being, to whom thou art 
conne&ed by the clofeft Tye ? 

Bur thou art thyfelf thy own Idol: Thou wor- 
fiiippeii thy imaginary Perfections: Or rather, fenfi- 
ble of thy real Imperfections, thou feekeft only to 
deceive the World, and to pleafe thy Fancy, by mul- 
tiplying thy ignorant Admirers. Thus not contented 
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with negleiling what is moft excellent in the Univerfe, 
thou defireft to fubftitute in his Place what is moll 
vile and contemptible. 

Consider all the Works of Men’s Hands; all 
the Inventions of human Wit, in which thou affed- 
eft fo nice a Difcernment: Thou wilt find, that the 
moft perfect Produilion ftill proceeds from the mod 
perfect Thought, and that ’tis Mind alone, which 
we admire, while we bellow our Applaufe on the 
Graces of a well-proportion’d Statue, or the Sym¬ 
metry of a noble Pile. The Statuary, the Architeft 
comes ftill in View, and makes us refleit on the 
Beauty of his Art and Contrivance, which, from a 
Heap of unform’d Matter, con’d extract fuch Expref- 
ftons and Proportions. This fuperior Beauty of 
Thought and Intelligence thou thyfeif acknowledged, 
while thou inviteft us to contemplate, in thy Con¬ 
duit, the Harmony of Affedtions, the Dignity of 
Sentiments, and all thofe Graces of a Mind, which 
chiefly merit our Attention. But why flopped thou 
fhort? Seed'thou nothing farther that is valuable? 
Amid thy rapturous Applaufes of Beauty and Order, 
art thou ftill ignorant where the moft confummate 
Beauty, the moft perfect Order, is to be found ? Com¬ 
pare the Works of Art with thofe of Nature. The 
one are but an Imitation of the other. The nearer Art 
approaches to Nature, the more perfeit is it efteem • 
But ftill, how wide are its neareft Approaches, an 
what an immenfe Interval may be obferv'd betwixt 
them ? Art copies only the outfidc of Nature, leaving 
the inward and more admirable Springs and Princi- 
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pies; as exceeding her Imitation, as beyond her Com- 
prehenfion. Art copies only the minute Prod unions 
of Nature, defpairing to reach that Grandeur and 
Magnificence, which arefo adoniihing in the maderly 
Works of her Original. Can we then be fo blind, 
as not to difcover an Intelligence and a Defign in the 
exquifite and mod dupendous Contrivance of the 
Univerfe ? Can we be fo dupid, as not to feel the 
warmed Raptures of Worfhip and Adoration, upon 
the Contemplation of that intelligent Being, fo infi¬ 
nitely good and wife ? 

The moil perfedl Happinefs, furely, muli arife 
from the Contemplation of the mofi perfedt Objedh 
But what is more perfedt than Beauty and Virtue ? 
And where is Beauty to be found equal to that of the 
Univerfe ? Or Virtue, which can be compar’d to the 
Benevolence and Juftice of the Deity? If aught can 
diminifh the Pleafure of this Contemplation, it mud 
be either the Narrownefs of our Faculties, which 
conceals from us the greated Part of thefe Beauties 
and Perfediions ; or the Shortnefs of our Lives, which 
allows not Time fufficient to indrudt us in them. But 
tis our Comfort, that if we imploy worthily the Fa¬ 
culties here adign’d us, they will be enlarg’d in ano¬ 
ther State of Exidence, fo as to render us more da¬ 
table Worfhippers of our Maker : And that the Talk, 
which can never be finifhed in Time, will be the Bu- 
finefs of an Eternity. 
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ESSAY XXI. 

$be Sceptic. 


I HAVE lor. g entertain'd a great Suspicion, with 
regard to the Decifions of Philosophers upon all 
Subjects, and found in myfelf a greater Inclination to 
difpute, than aflfent to their Condufiom. There is 
one Miflake, to which they feem liable, almort with¬ 
out Exception3 they confine too much their PrincL 
pies, and make no Account of that vaft Variety, 
which Nature has fo much affefted in all her Opera¬ 
tions. When a Philofopher has once laid hold of a 
favourite Principle, which perhaps accounts for many 
natural Effects, he will extend the fame Principle over 
the whole Creation, and reduce to it every Phenome¬ 
non, tho* by the molt violent and abfurd Reafoning. 
Our own Mind being narrow and contracted, we can¬ 
not extend our Conception to the Variety and Extent 
of Nature j but imagine, that {he is as much bounded 
in her Operations, as we are in our Speculations. 

Put if ever this Infirmity of Philofophers is to 
be fufpefled on any Occafion, kis in their Reafonings 
concerning human Life, and the Methods of attain¬ 
ing Happinefs. In that Cafe, they are led allray, 
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not only by the Narrownefs of their Underftandings, 
but alfo by that of their Paffions. Almoft every one 
has a predominant Inclination, to which all his other 
Defires and Affedions fubmit, and which governs 
him, tho', perhaps, with fome Intervals, thro’ the 
whole Courfe of his Life. ’Tis difficult for him to 
apprehend, that any Thing which appears totally in¬ 
different to him, can ever give Enjoyment to any 
Perfon, or can poflefs Charms, which altogether ef- 
cape his Obfervation. His own Purfuits are always, 
in his Account, the moft engaging : The Objeds 
of his Paffion, the moft valuable: And the Road ho 
purfues, the only one that leads to Happinefs. 

But wou'd thefc prejudic'd Reafoners refled a 
Moment, there are many obvious Inftances and Ar¬ 
guments, fufficient to undeceive them, and make them 
enlarge their Maxims and Principles. Do they ret 
fee the vail Variety of Inclinations and Purfuits among 
Mankind, where each feems fully fatisfy'd witxi his 
own Courfe of Life, and wou'd efteem it the greateft 
Unhappinefs to be confin'd to that of his Neighbour? 
Do they not feel in themfelves, that what pleafes at 
one Time, difpleafes at another, by the Change of 
Inclination; and that it is not in their Power, by 
their utmoft Efforts, to recall that Tafte or Appetite, 
which formerly bellowed Charms on what now ap, 
pears indifferent or difagreeable ? What is the Mean¬ 
ing therefore of thofe general Preferences of the 
Town or Country-Life, of a Life of Adion or one 
of Pleafure, of Retirement or Society; when, befides 
the different Inclinations of different Men, every one's 
& 3 Expe- 
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Experience may convince him, that each ol thcfe 
Kinds of Life is agreeable in its Turn, and tluit their 
Variety or their jeditions Mixture, does chiefly con¬ 
tribute to the rendering all of them agreeable. 

B tt t (hall this Eufinefs be allow d to go altogether 
at Adventures ? And mult a Man confute only his 
Humour and Inclination, in order to determine his 
Courfe of Life, without ever employing his Reafon, 
to inform him what Road is preferable, and leads 
mod furcly to Happinefs ? Is there no Difference then 
betwixt one Man’s Conduit and another ? 

I answer. There is a great Difference. One 
Man, following his Inclinations, in chiding his Courfe 
of Life, may Imploy much furer Means for iueceed- 
ir.g than another, who is led by hjs Inclination into 
the fame Courfe of Life, and purfues the fame Ob- 
je£L Jn Rich: the ? sf ymr Dfirts ? Ac- 

.p. ire Skill in your profeiiion; be diligent in the Ex- 
creife of it; and enlarge the Circle ot your friends 
arid Acquaintance; avoid Pleafure and Expence, and 
never be generous, but with a View of gaining more 
than you cou’dfave by Frugality. Wan'd you acquirt 
the publiek Efie cm? Guard equally againfl the Ex¬ 
tremes of Arrogance and Fawning. Let it appear 
that you fet a Value upon you riel f, but without de- 
fpifing others. If you fall into either of the Extremes, 
you either provoke Men’s Pride by your Infolcnce, 
or teach them to defpife you by your timorous Sub- 
miifion, and by the mean Opinion you feem to en¬ 
tertain of yourfelf. 
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1 m e s f, you fay, are the Maxims of common 
i rude nee and Difcretion ; what every Parent incul¬ 
cates on his Child, and what every Man of Senfe 
purfues in the Courfe of Life, which he has chofen 
to l»imiclf. What is it then you defire more ? Do 
you come to a Philofopher, as to a cunning Men , to 
lear# fomethingby Magic or Witchcraft, beyond what 
can be known by common Prudence and Difcretion? 

^ v*; we come to a Philofopher to be inftru&ed. 
How we fhall chufe our Ends, more than the Means 
for attaining thefe Ends: We want to know, what 
Defires we Ihall fatisfy, what Pahions we fhall com¬ 
ply with, what Appetites we fhall indulge. As to 
the reft, we truii to common Senfe, and the general 
Maxims of the World, for our Inftru&ion. 

I am forry, then, I have pretended to be a Philo¬ 
fopher : For I find your Queftions very perplexing, 
and am in Danger, if my Anfwer be too rigid and fc- 
vere, of palling for a Pedant and Scholaftic; if it be 
too cafy and free, of being taken for a Preacher of 
Vice and Immorality. However, to fatisfy you, 1 
Ihall deliver my Opinion upon the Matter, and only 
defire you to efteem it of as little Confequence as 1 
do myfelf. By that Means you will neither think it 
worthy of your Ridicule nor your Anger. 

I f we can depend upon any Principle, which we 
learn from Philofophy, this, I think, may be confi¬ 
n’d as certain and undoubted, That there is nothing, 
Jjl itfclf, valuable or defpicable, defireable or hate- 
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ful, beautiful or deformed ; but that thefe Attributes 
arife from the particular Conffitution and Fabric of 
human Sentiments and Affections. What feems the 
moft delicious Food to one Animal, appears loath- 
fome to another: What affefts the feeling of one with 
Delight, produces Uneafincfs to another. This is 
confeffedly the Cafe with Regard to all the bodily 
Senfes: But if we examine the Matter more accurate¬ 
ly, wc ihall find, that the fame Obfervation holds even 
where the Mind concurs with the Body, and mingles 
its Sentiments with the exterior Appetites. 

D us i r e this paflionate Lover to give you a Cha- 
rafter of his Miff refs: ffe will tell you, that he is 
at a Lofs for Words to deferibe her Charms, and will 
a(k you very feriouffy. If ever you was acquainted 
with a Goddefs or an Angel ? If you anfwer, that 
you never was: He will then fay, That ’tis impof- 
Jible for you to form a Conception of fuch divine 
Beauties as thofe his Charmer poffeffes ; fo complete 
a Shape; fuch proportion’d Features; fo engaging an 
Air; fuch a Sweetnefs of Difpofition; fuch Gaiety 
of Humour. You can infer nothing, however, from 
all this Difcourfe, but that the poor Man is in Love; 
and that the general Appetite betwixt the Sexes, 
which Nature has infus’d into all Animals, is in him 
determin’d to a particular Objeft by feme Qualities, 
which gave him Pleafure. The fame divine Crea¬ 
ture, not only to a different Animal, but alfo to a dif¬ 
ferent Man, appears a mere mortal Being, and is be¬ 
held with the utmoff Indifference. 
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Nature has given all Animals a like Prejudice 
in Favour of their Offspring* As foon as the help¬ 
ers Infant fees the Light, tho' in every other Eye it 
appears a despicable and a mile table Creature, it is 
regarded by its fond Parents with the utinofl AiFefli- 
on, and is prefer’d to every other Objeft, however 
perfect or accomplilh'd. The Paffion alone, arihng 
from the Original Strudlure and Formation of human 
Nature, bellows a Value on the moil infigniEcaac 
Objeft. 

W e may puih the fame Gbfcrvatlon further, and 
may conclude, that even when the Mind operates 
alone, and feeling the Sentiments of Blame or Ap¬ 
probation, pronounces one Objcft to be deform'd and 
odious, another beautiful and amiable; I fay, that even 
in that Cafe, thefe Qualities are not really j n the 
Objedls, but belong entirely to the Sentiments of that 
Mind which blames or praifes, I grant, that it will 
be more difficult to make this Proportion evident* 
and as it were, palpable, to negligent Thinkers, 
btcaufe Nature is more uniform in the Sentiments 
of die Mind than in moll Feelings of the Body, 
arid produces a nearer Rcfemblancc in the inward 
than in the outward Part of human Kind, There 
is fomething rcfembling Principles in mental Tape i 
and Critics can reafon and difpute much more 
piaufibly than Cooks or Perfumers, This Sub- 
j^l wou’d require a feparate Examination. In the 
mean Time we may obferve, That this Uniformity 
among human Kind hinders not, but that there is a 
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confiderable Diverfity in the Sentiments of Beauty 
and Worth, and that Education, Cuftom, Prejudice, 
Caprice, and Humour do frequently vary our Tafte 
of this Kind. You will never convince a Man, who 
is not accuflomU to Italian Mi/ic, and has not an Ear 
to follow its Intricacies, that a Scotch Time is not 
preferable. You have not even any fingte Argument, 
beyond your own Tafte, which you can employ in 
your Behalf: And to your Adverfary, his particular 
Tafte will always appear a much more convincing 
Argument to the contrary. If you be wife, each of 
you will allow, that the other may be in the right; 
a id having many other Inftances of this Diverfity of 
Tafte, you will both confefs, that Beauty and Worth 
are merely cf a relative Nature, and confift in an 
agreeable Sentiment produc’d by an Object on a par¬ 
ticular Mind, according to the peculiar Structure and 
Confutation of that Mind. 


By this Diverfity of Sentiment, obfervable in hu¬ 
man Kind, Nature has, perhaps, intended to make 
us fenfible of her Authority, and let us fee what fur- 
priftng Changes fhe cou'd produce on the Pailions 
and Defires of Mankind, merely by the Change of 
their inward Fabric, without any Alteration on the 
Objefts. The Vulgar may even be convinced by 
this Argument : But Men accuftom’d to thinking may 
draw a more convincing, at leaft a more general Ar¬ 
gument, from the very Nature of the Subject 


] n the Operation of Reafoning, 
nothing but run over its Objedts, 
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poled to Hand in Real icy* without adding anyThing to 
them, or diminifhing any Thing from them. If I 
examine the PtcloM&an and Copi rntcan Syltems, I 
endeavour only, by my Enquiries, to know the real 
Situation of the Planets; that is, in other Words, I 
endeavour to give them, in my Mind or Conception, 
the fame Relations as they bear towards each other 
in the Heavens. To this Operation of the Mind, 
therefore, there feems to be always a real, tho’ often 
an unknown Standard, in the Nature of Things; nor 
is Truth or Falfhood variable by the various Appre- 
henftons of Mankind. Tho’ all human Race fliou’d 
for ever conclude, that the Sun moves, and the Earth 
remains at Refl, the Sun frirs not an Inch from his 
Place for all thefe Reafonings; and fuch Conclufions 
are eternally falfc and erroneous. 

But the Cafe is not the fame with the Qualities of 
l, uiitul and dtform'd, Iftrablt and odious, as with 
Truth and Eahhood. In the former Cafe, the Mind 
i« not contented with merely furveying its Objefls, 
a' they fund in themfelvcs: It alfo feels a Sentiment 
of Delight or Uneafmefs, Approbation or Blame, 
onfequent to that Survey; and this Sentiment de- 
ti mines it to pronounce die Objcd beautiful or de- 
J- Id, thfrable or odious. Now, 'tis evident, that 
this Sentiment muft*depend upon die particular Fa¬ 
bric or Structure of the Mind, which enables fnch 
particular Objects to operate in fuch a particular Man¬ 
ner, and produces a Sympathy or Conformity betwixt 
the Mind and die Objefls. Vary the Strudure of the 
Mind or inward Organs, the Sentiment no longer 
K 6 follows. 
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follows, tho 1 the Objefts remain the fame. The 
Sentiment being different from the Objeft, and ari- 
fmg from its Operation upon the Organs of the 
Mind, an Alteration in either of thefe Particulars mult 
vary the Effeft, nor can the fame Ohjeft, prefented 
to a Mind totally different, produce the fame Sen¬ 
timent, 

This Condufion every one is apt to form of him- 
felf, without much Philofophy, where the Sentiment 
is evidently diilingui (liable from the Object. Who is 
not fenfible, that Power, and Glory, and Vengeance, 
are not defirable of themfelves, but derive all their 
Value from the Structure of human Fafllons, which 
begets a Dehre for fuch particular Objeils ? Bur with 
regard to Beauty, either natural or moral, the Cafe 
is commonly fuppos’d to be different. The agreeable 
Quality is thought to lie in the Objedl, not in the 
Sentiment; and that merely becaufe the Sentiment is 
not fo turbulent and violent as to diftinguifh itfdf 5 
in an evident Manner, from the Perception of the 
ObjcfL 

B u t a very little Reflexion fuffices to diilinguifh 
them. A Man may know exaftly all the Circles 
and Ellipfes of the Ccpernkan Syliem, and all the 
irregular Spirals of the EtoUiftaan y without per¬ 
ceiving that the former is more beautiful than the 
latter. Euclid has very fully explain’d all the Quali¬ 
ties of the Circle, but has not, in any Proportion, 
faid a Word of its Beauty, The Reafon is evident. 
The Beauty is not a Quality of the Circle, It lyes 

not 
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not m any Part of the Line, nuhofe Parts are all equally 
diitant from a common Center. It is only the Effea> 
which that Figure operates upon the Mind, whofj 
particular Fabric or Structure renders it fufceptible of 
fuch Sentiments. In vain would you look for it in 
the Circle, or feek it, either by your Senfes, or by 
Mathematical Readings, in all die Properties of 
that Figure* 


The Mathematician, who took no other Pleafure in 
reading Firgit, but that of examining Sneeu'i Voyage by 
the Map, might underhand perfeftly the Meaning of 
every Latin Word, imploy’d by that divine Author ; 
and eoafequently, mighthave a diffinfi Idea of the whole" 
Narration. He would even have a more diftinft Idea 
of it, than they could have who had not ftudy’d fo 
exaftly the Geography of the Poem. He knew, 
therefore, every thing in the Poem: But he was ig! 
norant of its Beauty ; becauft the Beauty, properly 
fpeaking, lies not in the Poem, .but in the Sentiment 
or Tafte of the Reader. And where a Man has no 
fuch Senfibility of Temper, as to make him feel this 
Sentiment, he mull be ignorant of the Beauty, tho' 

he be poffefs’d of all the Science and Underfiandina 
of an Angel 

The 


t Were I not afraid of appearing too phiJofophicaJ, I would 
remind my Reader of that famous Dodhine, fupposM to be fully 
prov d in modern Times, That Tapes and CcUurs f and all other 
fajiblt S%uaJitia 3 lye not in the Bodies t But merely in the Senfes, 
Cafe is the fame with Beauty and Deformity, Virtue and 
Ke* This Doftrine, however, takes off no more from the 

.Reality 
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The Inference from nil this is, that it is n0C *" rom 
the Value or Worth of the Objcdt, which any Perfon 
purfues, that we can determine his Enjoyment, but 
merely from the Paffion with which he purines it, ana 
the Succe Is he meets with i n, his Purfuit. Objeft s i.t' c 
abfolately no Worth or Value in themfelvcs. r t 
derive their Worth merely from the Paffion. If that 
be ftrong, and fteady, and fuccefsful, the Perfon is 
happy. It cannot reafonably be doubted, but a little 
Mifs, dreft in a new Gown for a Dancing -Schoo 
Eall, receives as compleat Enjoyment as rim greateft 
Orator, who triumphs in the Splendor of his Elo¬ 
quent#, while be governs the PafTtons and Rcfolntions 
of a numerous Affembly. 

All the Difference, therefore, betwixt one Man 
and another, with regard to Life, confifo either m 
the Psjfcn, or in tl Enjoyment .'And thefe Differences 
are efficient to produce the wide Extremes of Happi- 
iiefs and Mi wry. 


Realitv of tbc latter Qualities, than from that of the forrncr ; 
nor need it give any Umbrage either to Critics or Moral! i. 
Tho'Colours were allow’d to lye only in the Eye, would Dwrs 
m painters ever be lefs regnded or dleem’d ? There is a “I 
cient Uniformity in the Senfes and Feelings of Mankind, 
,r.ake ail thefe Qualities the Objcdts of Art and Reafomng, ■ 
to have the greateft Influence on Life and Manners. An m 
- E k certain , that the Difcovery above-mentioned w natural 
philofophy, makes no Alteration on Ariion al1 " ' 

V7hy ft ould a like Difcovery in moral Philofophy make any 

tcratior, ? 


To 
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T o be happy, the Paffions mud neither be too vio¬ 
lent nor too remifs. In the firft Cafe, the Mind is in a 
perpetual Hurry and Fluftre j in the fecond, it finks 
into a difagreeable Indolence and Lethargy. 

T 0 be happy, the Paffions muft be benign and fo- 
cial ; not rough or fierce. The Affection $ of the lat¬ 
ter Kind are not near fo agreeable, to the Feeling, as 
thofe of the former. Who will compare Rancour and 
Animofity, Envy and Revenge, to Friendfhip, Be¬ 
nignity, Clemency and Gratitude ? 

T o be happy, the Paffions muft be chearful and 
gay, not gloomy and melancholy. A Propenfity to 
Hope and Joy is real Riches: One to Fear and Sor¬ 
row, real Poverty. 

So m e Paffions or Inclinations, in the Enjoyment of their 
ObjcCl, are not fo Heady or conftantas others, nor convey 
fuch a durable Pleafure and Satisfaction. Philofophical 
Devotion, for Inftance, like the Enthufiafm of a Poet, 
is the tranfitory Effect of high Spirits, great Leifure, 
a fine Genius, and a Habit of Study and Contempla¬ 
tion : But notwithftanding all thefe Circumftances, 
an abftraCted, invifible ObjeCt, like that which natural 
Religion alone prefents to us, cannot long aCtuate the 
Mind, or be of any Moment in Life. To render the 
Paffion of Continuance, we muft find fome Method 
of afFeCting the Senfes and Imagination, and muft em¬ 
brace fomc hijlorical as well as philofophical Accounts 
of the Divinity. Popular Superftitions and Obfer- 
vances are even found to be of Ufe in this Particular. 

Tho! 
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Tho 1 the Tempers of Men be very different, yet 
we may fafely pronounce in general, that a Life of 
Pleafure cannot fupport itfelf fo long as one of Bufi- 

nefs, but is much more fubjeft: to Satiety and DifgufL 
The Amufements, which are the mod durable, have 
all a Mixture of Application and Attention in them ; 
Rich as Gaming and Hunting, And in general, Bu- 
finefs and Aftion fill up all the great Vacancies of hu¬ 
man Life, 

But where the Temper is the bed difpos'd for any 
Enjoyment^ the Object is often wanting : And in this 
Refpeft, the Pafhons, which purfue ext aval Objects, 
do not contribute fo much to Happinefe, as thofe 
which red in ourfelves ; fince we are neither fo certain 
of attaining fuch Objefts, nor fo fecure of poflcfling 
them, A Paffion for Learning is preferable, with 
regard to Happinefs, to one for Riches, 

Some Men are pofieft of great Strength of Mind ; 
nnd even when they purfue external Objefts, are not 
much affefted by a Difappointment, but renew their 
Application and Indudry with the greated Chearful- 

neft. Nothing contributes more to Happinefs than 
this Turn of Mind, 

According to this fhort and imperfect Sketch of 
human Life, the happieft Difpofition of Mind is the 
tviriutms 1 or, in other Words, that which leads to 
Aft ion and Employment, renders us fenfible to the 
focia! Paffions, feds the Heart againft the Adaults of 
1 Fortune, 
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Fortune, reduces the Affeftions to a juft Moderation, 
makes our own Thoughts an Entertainment to us, and 
, inclines us rather io the Pleasures of Society and Con- 
verfation, than to thofe of the Senfes. This, in the 
mean Time, mull be obvious to the moft carelefs 
Reafoncr, that all Diipofitions of Mind are not alike 
favourable to Happincfs, and that one Paflion or Hu- 
mour may be extremely defir able, while another is 
equally hateful. And indeed, all the Difference be^ 
twjxt the Conditions of Life depends upon the Mind ; 
nor is there any Situation of Affairs, in itfelf, prefer¬ 
able to another. Good and Ill, both natural and mo* 
ral, are entirely relative to human Sentiments and Af¬ 
fections. No Man would ever be unhappy, could he 

! alter his Feelings* PraicusAiV.z y he would elude all 
Attacks, by the continual Alterations of his Shape 
and Form. 

S Eot thisRefourcc Nature ha?, in a great Meafure, 
depriv’d us of. The Fabric and Confutation of our 
Mind no more depends on our Choice, than that of 
our Body. The Generality of Men have not even 

S thefmalleft Notion, that any Alteration in this Refpedl 
can ever be defirable. As a Stream neceffarily follows 
the feveral Inclinations of the Ground, on which it 
runs 1 fo are the ignorant and thoughtlei’s Part of 
Mankind actuated by their natural Propensities. Such 
are effectually excluded from all Pretenfions to Philo- 
* fophy, and the Medicine of the Mindy fo much boafted. 
But even upon the wife and thoughtful, Nature has 
a prodigious Influence ; nor is it always in a Man’s 
Power, by the utinoft Art and Induftry, to correct 

his 
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his Temper, and attain that virtuous Character, to 
which he afpires. The Empire of Philofophy extends 
over a few : and with Regard to thefe too, her Au¬ 
thority is very weak and limited. Men may well be 
fenfible of the Value of Virtue, and may defire to at¬ 
tain it; but ’tis not always certain, that they will be 
fuccefsful in their Wifhes. 

Whoever confiders, without Prejudice, the Courfe 
of human A&ions, will find, that Men are almoit 
entirely guided by Confutation and Temper, and that 
general Maxims have little Influence, but fo far as they 
affeCt our Tafte or Sentiment. If a Man have a lively 
Senfe of Honour and Virtue, with moderate Paffions, 
his Conduit will always be conformable to the Rules 
of Morality ; or if he depart from them, his Return 
will be eafy and expeditious. But, on the other 
Hand, where one is born of fo perverfe a Frame of 
Mind, of fo callous and infenfible a Difpofition, as 
to have no Relifli for Virtue and Humanity, no Sym¬ 
pathy with his Fellow-Creatures, no Defire of Edeem 
and Applaufe ; fuch a one muft be allow'd to be en¬ 
tirely incurable, nor is there any Remedy in Philofo¬ 
phy. He reaps no Satisfaction but from low and fen- 
fual Objects, or from the Indulgence of malignant 
paffions: He feels no P>.emorfe to controul his vicious 
Inclinations: He has not even that Senfe or Take, 
which is requifite to make him defire a better Charac¬ 
ter : For my Part, I know not how I fhould addrefs 
myfelf to fuch a one, or by what Arguments I fhould 
endeavour to reform him. Should I tell him of th e 
inward Satisfaction that refults from laudable and hu„ 

mane 
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mane Actions, the deKcatePleufures of difioterefted 
Love and Friendfhip, the lafting Enjoyments of a 
good Name and an diablifhed Character ; he might 
Jill re ply, that thefe were, perhaps, Pleafurcs to inch 
as were fufceptible of them ; but that, for hi . Part, he 
finds himfelf of a quite different Turn and Difpofi- 
don, I mull repeat it ; my PMofophy affords no 
Remedy in fuch a Cafe, nor could I do arn r thing but 
lament this Perfon’s unhappy Condition. Put then I 
afk, If any other Phiiofophy can afford a Remedy ; or 
if it be poliible, by any Syftem, to render all Man¬ 
kind virtuous, however penrerfe may be their natural 
Frame of Mind ? Experience will foon convince us 
of the contrary ; and I will venture to a firm, that, 
perhaps, the chief Benefit, which retails from Philo- 
fophy, arifes in an indirect Manner. ' I is certain, 
that a furious Application to the Sciences and liberal 
Arts, foftens and humanizes the Temper, and che- 
riihcs thofe fine Emotions, in which true Virtue and 
Ho no u r c on fl fts. 11 rare! y, ver v rarel y happens, th at 
a Man of Tafte and Learning is not, at leaf!, an ho- 
neft Man, whatever Frailties may attend him. The 
Bent of his Mind to fpeculauve Studies mutt mortify 
in him the Pafhons of Interdl and Ambition, and 
mull, at the fame Time, give him a greater Senfibi- 
lity of all the Decencies and Duties of Life, tic feels 
more fully amoral Diftinftion in Characters and Man¬ 
ners ; nor. is his Scnfe of this Kind diminiih d, bur, 
011 the contrary, it is much ettcreas’d, by his Specu¬ 
lations, 


Besides 
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Besides fuch infenfible Changes upon the Temper 
and Difpofition, ’tis highly probable, that others may¬ 
be produc’d by Study and Application. The prodi¬ 
gious Ejrefts of Education may convince us, that the 
Mind is not altogether ftubborn and inflexible, but 
will admit of many Alterations from its original 
Make and Structure. Let a Man propofe to himfelf 
the Model of a Character, which he approves of; let 
him be well acquainted with thofe Particulars, in 
which his own Charafler deviates from this Model: 
Let him keep a conllant Watch over himfelf, and bend 
his Mind, by a continual Effort, from the Vices to¬ 
wards the Virtues; and I doubt not but, in Time, he 
will find, in his Temper, an Alteration to the better. 


Ha bit is another powerful Means of reforming 
the Mind, and implanting in it good Difpofitions and 
Inclinations. A Man who continues for fome Time 
in a Courfe of Sobriety and Temperance, w ill hate 
Riot and Diforder : If he engage himfelf in Bufinefs 
or Study, Indolence will feem a Pu nidi men t to him : 
If he conftrain himfelf to pradiife Beneficence and Af¬ 
fability, he will foon abhor all Inftances of Pride and 
Violence. Where one is throughly convinc'd, that 
the virtuous Courfe of Life is preferable ; if he has 

but Refolution enough to impofe a V iolence on him¬ 
felf for fomeTime ; his Reformation need not be de- 
fpair’d of. The Misfortune is, that this Conviftion 
and this Refolution never can have Place, imlefsaMan 
be, before-hand, tolerably virtuous. 


HERE 
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Here then is die utmoft Triumph of Art and Phi- 
lofophy: It inieni'ibly refines t]ie Temper, and it 
points out to us thofe Difpodtions which we fhould 
endeavour to attain, by a conftant Em of Mind, and 
by repeated Habit. Beyond this I cannot acknow¬ 
ledge its Influence ; and I mull entertain great Doubts 
concerning all thofe Exhortations and Confolations, 
which are in fuch Vogue among all fpeculative Rea- 
foners. 

We have already obferv’d, that no Objefts are, of 
rhemfelves, defirable or odious, valuable or defpica- 
ble ; but that all Objefls acquire thefe Qualities from 
the particular Charadler and Conllitution of the Mind, 
which furveys them. To diminilh therefore, or aug¬ 
ment any Perfon’s Value for an Objeft, to excite or 
moderate his Pailions, there are no diredt Arguments 
or Reafons, which can be employ’d with any Force 
or Influence. The catching Flies, like Domitian, if 
it give more Pleafure, is preferable to the bunting 
wild Beads, likeWiJliam Rufus, or conquering King¬ 
doms, like Alexander. 

But tho’ the Value of every Object can be deter- 
min d only by the Sentiments orPaflions of every In¬ 
dividual, we may obferve, that the Pailions, in pro¬ 
nouncing their Verdjfl, condder not the objedl Em¬ 
pty. as it is in itfdf* but furvey it with all the Cir- 
cuinflances that attend it, A Man tranfported with 
J°y* on Account of Jiis polTeffing a Diamond, eon- 
hnes not his View to the glittering Stone before him : 

He 
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He alfo confiders its Rarity, and from thence chiefly 
arifes his Pleafure and Exultation. Here therefore a 
Philofopher may flep in, and fuggeft particular Views 
and Considerations, and Circumftances, which other- 
wile would have efcap’d us ; and, by that Means, he 
may either moderate or excite any particular Paflion. 

It may feem unreafonable abfolutely to deny the 
Authority of Philofophy in this Rcfpeft : Rut it mull 
be confeft, that there lies this fuong Preemption 
again!! it, that if thefe Views be natural and obvious, 
they would have occurred of themfelves, without the 

Affiftance of Philofophy j if they be not natural, 
they never can have any Influence on the Affections. 
Thefe are of a very delicate Nature, and cannot be 
forced or conftrained by the utmoft Art and Indulby. 
A Confideration, which we feek for on Purpofe, which 
we enter into with Difficulty, which we retain with 
Care and Attention, can never produce thole genuine 
and durable Movements of Paflion, which are the Re- 
fult of Nature, and the Conilitution of the Mind. 
Man rnay as well pretend to cure himfelf of Lot e, 
by viewing his Miftrefs thro’ the artificial Medium of 
a Microfcope, or Profpeft, and beholding there the 
Coarfer.efs of her Skin, and monftrous Disproportion 
of her Features, as hope to excite or moderate any 
Paflion by the artificial Arguments of a Seneca ; or an 
Epictetus. The Remembrance of the natural Afpett 
and Situation of the Objefts will, in both Cafes, 11 ^ 
return upon him. The Reflections of i hilofopiy 
too fubtiie and diftant to take Place in common Lite, 

oi eradicate any Affection. The Air is too fme to 

breathe 






























breathe in, where it is above the Winds and Clouds of 
the Atmofphere. 

Another DefeX of thofe Reflexions, which Philo- 
fophy prefents to us, is, that commonly they cannot 
diminilh or extinguifh our vicious Paflions, without 
diminiIhing or extinguifhing fuch as are virtuous, and 
rendering the Mind totally indifferent and inaXive. 
They are, for the mod Part, general, and are appli¬ 
cable to all our AfteXions. In t ain do we hope to di- 
reX their Influence only to one Side. If by mediant 
Study and Meditation we have rendered them very 
intimate and prefent to us, they will operate through¬ 
out, and fpread an univerfal Infenfibility over the 
Mind. When we deflroy the Nerves, we extinguifh 
the Senfe of Pleafure, along with that of Pain. 


It will be eafy, by one Glance of the Eye, to find 
one or other of thefc DefeXs in mod of thofe philofo- 
plucal RefleXions, fo much celebrated both in ancient 
and modern 1 imes. Let not the Injuries or Violence of 
Mut, fay the Philofophers, eater difcompofe.you ly Anrer 
0) Hatred. Would you be angry at the Ape for its Ma¬ 
lice, or the Tygerfor its Ferocity ? This RefleXion 
leads us into a bad Opinion of human Nature, and 
mud extinguifh the focial Affections. It tends alfo to 
•remove all Remorfe for a Man’s own Crimes, when 
he confiders, that Vice is as natural to Mankind, as 
the particular IndinXs to Brute-Creatures. 

L L Ills arife from the Order of the Univerfe , 
’which is abfolutcly perfett . Would you avijh to difturb 
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A divine an Order fir the Sake of your own particular 
fiurtfi. What if the Ills 1 fuffer arife from Malice 
or Oppreflion ? But the frees and Imperfections of Men 
are alfo comprehended in the Order of the Umverfe . 

jj pUgues and Earthquakes break not Hearn's Defign, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 

Let this be allow’d j and my own Vices will alfo be a 
Part of the fame Order. 

M A N is horn to be miferable.; and is he firpnz.^ d at 

any particular Misfortune? And can he 
Sorrow and Lamentation upon Account ej an i / 

Yes ■ He very reafonably laments, that he fhould be 

bom to be miferable. Your Ccnfolation prints a 

hundred Ills for one, that you pretend to eafe him 

YOU fhould always heave before your Eyes Death, 

Difeafe, Bwerty, BUndnefs EseUe 

bfimy, as Ills which are incident to ***** i 
When any of thefe Ills falls to your Lot, d** ^ j 

it the better that you have laid your Acou, - - 

anfwer If we confine ourfelves to a general and dr 

^Lonontheinsofihu^U^ 

have no Effed to prepare us for them. , 

a „d intenfe Meditation we render them F/ 
intimate to us, that is the true Secret to pmfon 
Pleafures, and render us perpetually ™ ll eran - 

TOUR Sorrow is fruitlefs, and will not change the^ 
Courfe of Defihy. Very true : And for that 

Reafon lam forty* [CB-* 
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CICERQ\ Confulation for Deafuef* h fomevvhat 
curious. H&io marry Languages arc theve, fays he, 
nehhh y° H do *# mdetfand? Ue Punic, Spanifh’ 
Gallic, ^Egyptian, idc. With regard to all theft, ycu 
ere a, if you 'were deaf and yet you are indifferent about 
the Matter, h it then fo great a Mi fortune to be daf 
to one Language mart * ? 

I 11 k e better the Repartee of Antipater the Core- 
i;tac, when fome Women were condoling with him 
for his Blrndncfs. What ! fays lie, Do you think there 
m e no Pleafurcs in the Dark ? 


A 0 THIKG can be mitre deftrutlffe, fays Fonfe- 

Vfl f tQ Ambition ->■ « nd tie P"IF‘»» ffr Conqu/jh, than 
tec true iyfcm of Af rout my. What a poor Thing is 

f ~ Cn the f boh Globe, in Campari fin of the iff Ate Ex- 
of Nature? This Confidetetion is evidently too 
diiknc ever to have any Effedt, And if it had any, 
WOu’d it not deftroy Patriotifm as well as Ambition 
fhe fame gallant Author adds with feme Rcafop, 
that the bright Eyes of the Ladies are the Only Ob- 
j^fs, which lofe nothing of their Lull re or Value from 
‘he mo ft extetilive Views of Aitronomy and Philofo- 
phy, but Hand Proof again ft every Syfcm. Wou'd 
Philofophers advife us to limit our AfFedtion to them ? 

There are only two Confiderations to be met with 
m Books of Philofophy, from which any EfFedt is to 
be expected; and tliat becaufe thefe two ConfidcratL 
r Jas alone arc drawn from common Life, aiid occur 
* Ta/ri Lib, Vi 
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upon 
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upon the moll fuperficial View of human Affairs. 
When we confider the Shortnefs and Uncertainty of 
Life how frivolous do all our Purfuits of Happmefs 
appear? And even, if we wou'd extend our Concern 
beyond our own Life, how frivolous do our moll en¬ 
larg’d and moft generous Projefts appear, when ue 
confider the inceffant Changes and Revolutions of hu¬ 
man Affairs, by which Laws and Learning, oo -s 
and Governments are hurry’d away by Time, as by 
a rapid Stream, and are loft in the immenfe Ocean of 
Matter > Such a Reflection does certainly tend to mor 
tify all our Paflions: But does it not thereby counter- 
work the Artifice of Nature who hes happrly de- 

ceiv’d us into an Opinion, that human Life is 
fome Importance > And may no. fech ■ > 

imploy’d with Succefs by voluptuous Reafoncrs, 
lead us from the Paths of Action and Virtue, into the 
flowery Fields of Indolence and Pleafure r 

We are inform’d by Thucydides, that, during the 
famous Plague of Athens, when Death feem d pre.en 
to every one’s Eyes, adiffolute Mirth and Gaiety pre¬ 
vail’d among the People, who exhorted one anoiffie 
to make the moft of Life as long as it endur d. 1 ^ 
fame Principle makes Soldiers, during ar, 
more addifted to Riot and Expence, than y 
Race of Men : And ’tis obfervable in this Kmgd^ 
that long Peace, by producing Security, “ 
alter’d them in this Particular, and has quite i 
our Officers from the generous Chara&er o 
Profeflion. 


The 
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f r fl t fecond Philo fophical Con fide rati on, which may 
often have an Influence on the AffefUons, is deriv’d 
from a Comparifon of our own Condition with the 
Condition of others. This Comparifon we are con¬ 
tinually making, even in common Life; but the Mif- 
fortune is, that we are apt rather to compare our Si¬ 
tuation with that of our Superiors, than with that of 
our Inferiors. A Philofopher c a wefts this natural In¬ 
firmity, by turning his View to the other Side, in 
order to render himfelf eafy in the Situation wherein 
'Ortune has plac'd him. There are few People, who 
nre not fufceptible of fome Confoktion from this R e - 
fieftion ; tl.o’, to a very good-natur’d Man, the View 
of human Miferies fliou’d rather produce Sorrow than 
Comfort, and add to his Lamentations for his own 
Misfortunes a deep Companion for thofe of others. 
Such is the Imperfefiion, even of the bell of thefe 
philofophical Topics of Confolation. 

1 SHAL1 conclude this Subject with obfcrving, 
rii3t tho’ Virtue be undoubtedly die bell Choice," 
when it is attainable; yet fuch is the Diforderand" 
Confuhon of human Affairs, that no perfeft Oecono- 
my or regular Dlftribution of Happinels and Mifery 
1 j cver * nl Cife, to be expected. Not only the 
Coods of fortune, and the Endowments of the 
body, (both which are of great Importance; not only 
tnefe Advantages, Ifay, are unequally divided betwixt 
the virtuous and vicious, but even the Mind itfelf 
partakes, in fome Degree, of this Diforder, and the 
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rnoft worthy Character, by the very Occonomy of 
the Pillions, does not always enjoy the highest Fe¬ 
ll city'. 

'T i s obfcrvable, that tho' ever ) 7 bodily Difcafe or 
Pain proceeds from fomc Diforder in the Parts, yet 
the Pain is not always proportion'd to rheDiiorder; 
but is greater or lefs, according to the greater or lefs 
Senfibility of the Part, upon which the noxious Hu¬ 
mours exert their Influence. A f mtb-acb produces 
more violent Convulfions of Pain, than a Phthijut 
cr a Drop/y. In like Manner, with regard to the 
ConRitution of the Mind, we may obferve, that all 
Vice is indeed pernicious; but yet the Disturbance 
or Pain is not meafured out by Nature with exart 
Proportion to the Degrees of Vice, nor is the Man 
of higheft Virtue, even abftrafting from external Ac¬ 
cidents, always the moll happy. A gloomy and me¬ 
lancholy Difpofition is certainly, to cur Sentiment:, a 
Vice or Imperfection; but as it may be accompany 
with a great Senfe of Honour and great Integrity^ it 
may be found in very worthy Characters, tho I1S 
Sufficient alone to imbltter Life, and render the Peri on 
affefted with it compleatly miferable. On the: mlrer 
bland, a felfiftt Villain may pofllfs a Spring and A a- 
crity of Temper, a certain Gaiety of Heart, whic i lh 

indeed a good Quality, but which is rewarded much 
beyond its Merit, and when attended with goo or ' 
tune, will compcnfate the Uneafmefs and Reinor e an 
fing from all the other Vices* 
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I shall add, as an Obfervation to the fame Fur- 
Foie, that if a, Man be liable to a Vice or JiTip£rfec.~ 
tion, it may often happen, that a good Quality, which 
he poftciTes along with it, will render him more mi- 
ferable, than if he were compleatly vicious. A Pei- 
ion of inch a Veakncfs and Imbeeillity of Temper, 
as l( * be eafity broke by Affliction, is more unhappy 
iuj being endow'd with a generous and friendly L>n 
pofiuon, which gives him a lively Concern for other:, 
-ml expofes him the more to Fortune and Acddenir, 
A Seufc of Shame, in an imperfect Character, is cer¬ 
tainly a Virtue, but produces great Uneafmefs and 
Remark, from which the abandon’d Villain k intlrely 
free. A very amorous Complexion, with a Heart 
incapable of Friemlfhip, is happier than the fame Ex- 
cefs in Love, with a Generofity of Temper, which 
tranfpom a Man beyond himfelf, and renders him a 
total Slave to the Object of his Paffitn, 

In a Word, Human Life is more governed by For¬ 
tune than by Reafon; is to be regarded more as a 
dull Paftime than as a ferious Occupation ; and is 
more influenc’d by particular Humour than by ge¬ 
neral Principles. Shall we engage ourfelves in it with 
Paflion and Anxiety ? It is not worthy of fo much Con¬ 
cern. Shall we be indifferent about what happens ? 
We lofe all the Pleafure of the Game by our Phlegm 
and Carelefnefs. While we are reafoning concerning 
Life, Life is gone; and Death, tlio 1 perhaps they re¬ 
ceive him differently, yet treats alike the Fool and 
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the Philofopher* To reduce Life to exart Rule and 
Method* is commonly a painful, oft a fruitlefs Ot* 
cupation; And is it not aifb a Proof, that we over¬ 
value the Prize we contend for? Even to reafon fo 
carefully concerning it, and to fix with Accuracy 
its juft Idea, would be over-valuing it, were it not 
that* to feme Tempers, thi Occupation is one of 
the molt amufing, in which Life cou\l poffibly be 
employ’d. 
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ESSAY XXII. 


Of Polygamy and Divorces.. 

A S Marriage is an Engagement enter'd into by 
mutual Content* and* having for its End the 
Propagation of the Species* T ds evident it moil be 
fufceptible of all the Variety of Conditions* which 
mutual Content eftablifhes, provided they be not con¬ 
trary to this End. 

A Man* in conjoining himfelf to a Woman* is 
bound to her according to the Terms of his Engage¬ 
ment ; In begetting Children, he is bound, by all 
the Laws of Nature and Humanity, to provide for 
their Subfdlence and Education. When he lias per¬ 
form’d thefe two Parts of his Duty, no Being can re¬ 
proach him with Injuftice or Injury. And as the 
Terms of his Engagement* as well as the Methods of 
fubtefting liis Offspring, may be very various* ’tis mere 
Superflit ion to imagine, that Marriage can be intirely 
uniform, and will admit only of one Mode or Form. 
Did not human Laws reflrain the natural Liberty of 
Men, every particular Marriage wou’d be as diffe¬ 
rent from one another, as Contrails or Bargains of 
any other Kind or Species. 
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As Circumftances vary, and the Laws propofe dif¬ 
ferent Advantages, wc fi-nd, that, in different Times 
and Places, they impofe different Conditions on this 
important Contract. In Tonqia: ’tis ufual for the Sai¬ 
lors, when the Ships come into the Harbour, to marry 
for the Seafon; and, notwithstanding this precarious 
Engagement, they arc allured of the ftrifteft Fidelity 
to their Bed, as well as in the whole Management 
ol'their Affairs, from thofe temporary Spoufes. 

I cannot, at prefent, recoiled my Authorities; 
but I have fomewhere read, That the Republic of 
Athens , having loft many of its Citizens by War and 
Peftilence, allow'd every Man to marry two Wives, 
in order the fooner to repair the W afte which had been 
made by thefe Calamities. The Poet Euripides hap¬ 
pen’d to be coupled to two ugly Vixons, who fo 
plagu'd him with their Jealoufies and Quarrels, that 
he became ever after a prefeft Woman-hater \ and is 
the only theatrical Writer, perhaps the only Poet, that 
ever entertain’d an Aver lion againft the whole Sex. 

I n that agreeable Romance, call'd the Hijlory of the 
Se<varambians , where a great many Men and a few 
Women are fuppos’d to be fhipwreck d on a defert 
Coaft; the Captain of the Troop, in order to obviate 
thofe endlefs Quarrels that arofe, regulates their Mar¬ 
riages after the following Manner : He takes a hand 
fome Female to himfelf alone; alfigns one to e\cry 
couple of inferior Officers; and to five of the lowed 
Rank he gives one Wife in common. Cou d the 
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greateft Legillator, in fuch Circum (lances, have con¬ 
triv’d Matters with greater Wifdom ? 

The ancient Britans had a very fmgular Kind of 
Marriage, which is to be met with among no other 
People. Any Number of them, as ten or a dozen, 
join’d in a Society together, which was perhaps requi- 
hte for mutual Defence in thofe barbarous Times, 
in Order to link this Society the defer, they took an 
equal Number of Wives in common, and whatever 
Children w ere born, were reputed to belong to alj of 
them, and were accordingly provided for by the whole 
Community. 

Among the inferior Creatures, Nature he.rfdf, be¬ 
ing the fupreme Legillator, prefaibes all the Law* 
which regulate their Marriages, and varies thofe Laws 
according to the different Circumflances of the Crea- 
t no. Where lhe fur.rifhes, with Lafe, Food and 
Defence to die new-born Animal, the prefent Embrace 
terminates the Marriage; and the Care of the Qjp/ 
Spring js committed inti rely to the Female. Where 
the Food i> of more difficult Pure hale, the Marriage 
I'ontimies for one Seafon, til! the common Progeny 
• an prouide for icfclfj and then the Link immediately 
dhrolves, and leaves each of the Parties free to enter 
into a new Engagement at the enfaing Seafon. But 
rhiture has mg endow’d Man with Reafon, has not f 0 
cxrtirly regulated every Article of his Marriage-Con- 
tr:u % but has kfr him to adjuft them, by his own 
Prudence, according to Ids particular Circumllances. 
mid bi ui at ion. Municipal Laws arc a Supply to the ' 
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Wifdora of each Individual; and, at the fame Time> 
by retraining the natural Liberty of Men, make the 
private Intereft fubmit to the Intereft of the Public. 
All Regulations, therefore, on this Head are equally 
lawful, and equally conformable to the Principles of 
Nature; tho’ they are not all equally convenient, or 
equally ufeful to Society. The Laws may allow of 
Polygamy, as among the Eajlem Nations; or of vo¬ 
luntary Divorces, as among the Creeks and Romans ; 
or they may confine one Man to one Wonjan, during 
the whole Courfe of their Lives, as among the mo¬ 
dern Europeans. It may not be difagreeable to con- 
fider tire Advantages and Diiadvar.tages of each of 
thefe I nit i tut ions. 

The Advocates for Polygamy may recommend it 
as die only effectual Remedy for the Furies and Dif- 
orders of Love, and the only Expedient for freeing 
Men from that Slavery to the Females, which the na¬ 
tural Violence of our PafJions has impos’d on us. Ey 
this Means alone can we regain our Right of Sove¬ 
reignty ; and, by fating our Appetite, re-eflablifh the 
Authority of Reafon in our Minds, and, of Confe- 
quence, our own Authority in our Families. Man, 
like a weak Sovereign, being unable to fupport bm- 
felf againft the Wiles and Intrigues of his Subjects, 
mult play one Fadlion againft another, and become 
abfolute by the mutual Jcaloufies of the Females. 7 o 
diaside and to govern is an univerfal Maxim; and, by 
neglecting it, the Efirvpeans undergo a more grievous 
and a more ignominious Slavery than the Turks or 
Perfians, who are fubjefied indeed to a Sovereign, 
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that lies at a Diltance from them, but in their do- 
meftic Affairs rule with an uncontroulable Sway. An 
honelt Turk , who fhould come from his Seraglio, 
where every one trembles before him, wou’d be fur- 
priz’d to fee Sylvia in her drawing Room, ador’d by 
all the Beaus and pretty Fellows about Town, and he 
wou’d certainly take her for fome mighty and dcfpo- 
tic Queen, furrounded by her Guard of obfequious 
Slaves and Eunuchs. 

On the other Hand, it may be urg’d with better 
Reafon, That this Sovereignty of the Man is a real 
Ufurpation, and deltroys that Nearnefs, not to fay 
Equality of R.ank, which Nature has eftablifh’d be¬ 
twixt the Sexes. We are, by Nature, their Lovers, 
their Friends, their Patrons : Wou’d we willingly 
change fuch endearing Appellations for the barbarous 
Titles of Mailer and Tyrant? 

‘In what Capacity fhall we gain by this inhuman 
Proceeding ? As Lovers, or as Hufbands ? The Lover 
is totally annihilated; and Courtlhip, the molt agree¬ 
able Scene in human Life, can no longer have Place, 
where Women have not the free Difpofal of them- 
felves, but are bought and fold, like the meaneft 
Animals. The Uujhand is as little a Gainer, having 
found the admirable Secret of diftinguilhing every 
Part of Love, except its Jealoufy. There is no Rofe 
without its Thom; but he mult be a foolilh Wretch 
indeed, who throws away the Role, and preferves 
only the Thorn, 
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Two u’d not willingly infill upon it as an Advan¬ 
tage in our European Cufloms, what was obferv’d by 
Mvhemet Effendi the lafi Turkifo AmbaiTador in France . 
We Turks , fays he, are great Simpletons in Comparifon 
of the Chrijlians . We are at the Expence and Trouble 
of keeping a Seraglio , each in his o<zun Houfe : But you 
eafe yourfeTues of this Burden , and have your Seraglio 
in your Friends Hcufes. The know'll Virtue of our 
Britijh Ladies frees them fufficiently from this Impu¬ 
tation : And the Turk himfelf, however great a Turky 
mud own, that our free Commerce with the Fair- 
Sex, more than any other Invention, embellifhes, en¬ 
livens, and polilhes Society. 

But the Afiatic Manners are as deftruftive to 
Friendfhip as to Love. Jealoufy excludes Men from 
all Intimacies and Familiarities. No Man dares bring 
his Friend to his Houfe or Table, left he bring a 
Lover to his numerous Wives. Hence all over the 
Eaft, each Family is as feparate from another, as if 
they were fo many diftindt Kingdoms. No Wonder 
then, that Solc??ion , living like an Eaftern Prince, 
with his feven hundred Wives, and three hundred 
Concubines, without one Friend, cou’d write fo pa¬ 
thetically concerning th* Vanity of the World. Had 
he try’d the Secret of one Wife or Miftrefs, a few 
Friends, and a great many Companions, he might 
have found Life fomewbat more agreeable. Dcflroy 
Love and Friendfhip, what does there remain in the 
World worth accepting ? 

T o render Polygamy more odious, I need not re¬ 
count the frightful Effedts o£ Jealoufy, and the Con¬ 
straint 
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ftramt in which it holds the Fair-Sex all over the Eaft,' 
In thofe Countries Men are not allow’d to have any 
Commerce with the Females, not even Phyficians, 
when Sicknefs may be fuppos’d to have extinguilh’d 
all wanton Pafiions in the Bofoms of the Fair, and, 
at the fame Time, has render’d them unfit Objefts of 
Defirc. Toumefort tells us, That when he was brought 
into the Grand Signior's Seraglio as a Phyfician, he 
was not a little furpriz’d, in looking along a Gallery, 
to fee a great Number of naked Arms, Handing out 
from the Sides of the Room. He cou’d not imagine 
what this cou’d mean; ’till he was told, that thofe 
Arms belong’d to Bodies, which he mull cure, with¬ 
out knowing any more about them, than what he 
ecu d learn from the Arms: He was not allow’d to 
alk a Queftion of the Patient, or even of her Atten¬ 
dants, led he might find it neceflary to enquire con¬ 
cerning Circumftances, which the Delicacy of the Se¬ 
raglio allows not to be reveal'd. Hence die Phyficians 
in the Ealtern Countries pretend to know all Difeafes 
fiom the Pulfe ; as our Quacks in Europe undertake 


to cure a Perfon merely from feeing his Water. I 
fuppofe, had Mcnfeur Toumefort been of this latter 
Kind, he would not, in Cotijlantinople, have been al¬ 
low d by the jealous Turks to be furnilli’d with Ma¬ 
terials requilite for exercifing his Art. 


I n another Country, where Polygamy is alfo al¬ 
low’d, they render their Wives Cripples, and make 
their Feet of no ufe to them, in order to confine them 
to their own Houfes. But it will, perhaps, furprize 
the Reader to hear,that in an European Country, where 
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Polygamy is not allow’d, Jealoufy can yet be carry’d 
to fuch a Height, that ’tis indecent fo much as to 
fuppofe a Woman of Rank can have Feet or Legs. 
A Spaniard is jealous of the very Thoughts of thofe 
who approach his Wife ; and, if poflible, will pre¬ 
vent his being difhonour’d, even by the Wantonnefs 
of Imagination. Witnefs the following Story, which 
we have from very good Authority *. When the 
Mother of the late King of Spain was on her Road 
towards Madrid, ihe part thro’ a little Town in Spain , 
famous for its Manufactory of Gloves and Stockings. 
The hoftfeft Magiftrates of the Place thought they 
could not better exprefs their Joy, for the Reception 
of their new Queen, than by prefenting her with a 
Sample of thofe Commodities, for which alone their 
Town w'as remarkable. The Major-Domo who con¬ 
ducted the Queen, receiv’d the Gloves very graci- 
oufly : But when the Stockings were prefented, he 
flung them aw^ay with great Indignation, and feverely 
reprimanded the Magiftrates for this egregious Piece 
of Indecency. Know, fays he, That a Queen oj Spain 
has no Legs . The poor young Queen, who, at that 
Time, underftood the Language but very imperfectly, 
and had been often frighten’d w ; itn Stories of Spanijh 
jealoufy, imagin’d they were to cut off her Legs. 
Upon which (he fell a crying, and begg’d them to con- 
dud her back to Germany ; for that fhe nc\ er cou 
endure that Operation: And it was with fome Difhcu ty 
they could appeafe her. Philip IV- is faid never in 
his Life to have laugh’d heartily, but at the Rccita 
of this Story. 

* Aiemoiret dc la cwr d 1 Efpagnt par Madame d‘ Av • 
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I f a Lady mull not be fuppos'd to have 

*/ e £ Sj w ^ at muft be fuppos'd of a Twkijh Lady ? 
She mull not be fuppos'd to have a Being at alb Ac¬ 
cordingly, tis dieem d a Piece of Rudenefs and In¬ 
decency at Cmjlantlnoph, ever to make mention of 
a Man's Wives before him* In Europe, ’tis true, 
fine bred People make it alfo a Rule never to talk of 
their Wives: But the Reafon is not founded on our 
Jealoufy. I fuppofe it is becaufe we fliould be apt ? 
were it not for this Role, to become troublefome to 
Company, by talking too much of them. 

f h e Prefid ent Monttfqmm has given a different 
Reafon for this polite Maxim, Men, fays he, mver 
cure to incut ion their Wives in Company, Ujl they fiould 
talk of them before People, that km*w them better than 
they do ihemfelues* 

H A V r N c reje&ed Polygamy, and match'd, one 
Man with one Woman, let us now confider what 
Duration wc fliall alhgn to their Union* and whether 
we fhall admit of thofe voluntary Divorces, which 
were in Ufe among the Greeks and Ramans* They 
who would defend this Practice, may imploy the fol¬ 
lowing Rcafons. 

How often does Pifgufl and Avcrfion arife after 
Marriage, from the moll trivial Accidents, or from 
an Incompatibility of Humour; where Time, inffcead 
of curing the Wounds proceeding from mutual Inju¬ 
ries, does every Day feller them the more, by new 
* Memoir# 4t Mar$uh d'ArgwU 
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Quarrels and Reproaches ? Let us feparate Hearts * 
which are not made for each other* Each of them 
may, perhaps, find another, for which it is better 
fitted. At kail, nothing can be more cruel, than to 
preferve, by Violence, an Union, which, at fir ft, 
was made by mutual Love, and is now, in Effect, 
difiolv'd by mutual Hatred, 

Rut the Liberty of Divorces is not only a Cure 
to Hatred and domeftic Quarrels : It is alfo an admi¬ 
rable Frefervative againft them, and the only Secut 
for keeping alive that Love, which fir ft united the 
marry M Couple, The Heart of Man delights in Li¬ 
berty : The very Image of Conftramt is grievous to 
it: When you wotrid confine it by Violence, to what 
wOLi'd otherwife have been its Choice, its Inclination 
immediately changes, and Define is turn d into Aver* 
fion. If the public In tereft will notallow us to en¬ 
joy in Polygamy that Variety, which is fo agreeable 
in Love , deprive us not at leuft of that Libert), 
which is fo effendally requifite. In vain you tell me, 
that I had my Choice of the Per fori, with whom 1 
y/ould cor join myfelf. I had my Choice, ris true, of 
my Prifon; but this is but a final 1 Comfoit, knee if 
muft frill be a Prifon. 

Such rue the Arguments, which may he urged in 
Favour of Divorces : But there feem to be th-efe three 
unanfwerabl c Objeft ions again ft them ; FtrJ.\ V' h a t 
mil ft become of the Children, upon the Separation of 
the Parents r Mull they be committed to the Caff of 
a Stepmother * and, inftead of the fond Care and 
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Concern of a Mother, feel all the Indifference or Ha¬ 
tred of a Stranger or an Enemy ? Thefe Inconveni¬ 
ences are fufficiently felt, where Nature has made the 
Divorce by the Doom inevitable to all Mortals : And 
fhall wc feek to multiply thefe Inconveniencies, by 
multiplying Divorces, and putting it in the Power 
of Parents, upon every Caprice, to render their Po - 
fterity miferable ? 

Secondly, If it be true, on the one Hand, that the 
fleart of Man naturally delights in Liberty, and hates 
every thing to which it is confin’d ; ’tis alfo true, on 
the other Hand, that the Heart of Man naturally 
fubmits to Neceffity, and foon lofes an Inclination 
when there appears an abfolute Impoffibility of fatis- 
fying it. Thefe Principles of human Nature, you’ll 
fay, are contradictory : But what is Man but a Heap 
of Contradictions ? Tho’ ’tis remarkable, that where 
Principles are, after this Manner, contrary in their 
Operation, they do not always deftroy each other j 
but the one or the other may predominate on any 
particular Occafion, according as Circumftances are 
more or lefs favourable to it. For Inftance, Love 
is a reftlefs and impatient Paffion, full of Caprice and 
Variations ; ariflng in a Moment from a Feature, 
from an Air, from nothing, and fuddenly extinguilh- 
ing after the fame Manner. Such a Paffion requires 
Liberty above all Things; and therefore Eloifa had 
Reafon, when, in order to preferve this Paffion, ffie 
refus’d to marry her belov’d Abelard. 

How oft, when preji to Marriage, have I/aid, 

C. -rfe on all Laws, but thofe which Love has made. 

Love, 
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f?‘€C as Ai>\ at Sight of human Tie$ % 

Spreads his light Wwg 7 ami in a Moment files. 

But Ftundfieip is a calm and fed ate AfFeflion, con- 
thifted by Reafon, and cemented by Habit ; fpringing 
from long Acquaintance and mutual Obligations ; 
with ut Jealousies or Fears, and without thofe feverifh 
Fits of Heat and Cold, which caufe fuch an agreeable 
Torment in the amorous Faflion. So fober an Affec¬ 
tion, therefore, as Friendfhip, rather thrives under 
Con/lraim, and never rifes to fuch a Height, as when 
any ftroag Intereft or Neceffity binds two Perfons to¬ 
gether, and gives them fome common Object of Pur- 
fuit. Let us consider then, whether Love or Friend- 
fhip fhoukl moil predominate in Marriage ; and we 
fhall foon determine whether Liberty or Conflraint be 
tiiofl favourable to it- The happiefl Marriages, to 
be fure, are found where Love, by long Acquaint¬ 
ance, is confolidated into Friendfhip. Whoever 
dreams of Raptures and Extafies beyond the Honey- 
v moon, is a Fool. Even Romances themfclves, with 
all their Liberty of Ficlion, are oblig'd to drop their 
Lovers the very Day of their Marriage, and find it ea- 
fier to fupport the Paffion for a dozen of Years under 
Coldnefs, Difdain and Difficulties, than a Week 
under Poffieffion and Security. W T e need not, there¬ 
fore, be afraid of drawing the Marriage-knot tia j 
clofeft poffible. The Friendfliip betwixt the Perfons, 
where it is folid and fmcere, will rather gain by it; 
And where it is wavering and uncertain, this is the 
bdl Expedient for fixing it. How many frivolous 
Quarrels and Difguils are there, which People of 
common Prudence endeavour to forget, when they 
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lye under the Neceffity of paffing their Lives toge¬ 
ther ; but which would foon inflame into the rnoft 
deadly Hatred, were they purfu’d to the utmoft, un¬ 
der the Profpedl of an eafy Separation ? 

I n the tbh-d Place, we mud confider, that nothing 
is more dangerous than to unite two Perfons fo clofe 
,n all their Interefts and Concerns, as Man and Wife, 
without rendering the Union intire and total. The 
ieaft Poflibility of a feparate Jntereft muft be the 
Source of endlefs Quarrels and Jealoufies. What 
Dr. Parnel calls. 

The little pilfering Temper of a Wife , 
will be doubly ruinous; and the Husband’s Selfifh- 
nefs, being accompany’d with mc5re Power, may be 
ftill more dangerous. 

Shoulp thefe Reafons againft voluntary Divorces 
be efteem d infufficient, I hope no Body will pretend 
to refufe the Teftimony of Experience. At the Time 
that Divorces were moll frequent among the Romans > 
Marriages were moll rare ; and Auguflus was oblig'd, 
by penal Laws, to force the Men of Falhion of Rome 
into the married State : A Circumftance which is 
fcarce to be found in any other Age or Nation. 

The Exclufion of Polygamy and Divorces fuffici- 
ently recommends our prefent EuropeanYwJfi^ with 
Regard to Marriage. 
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ESSAY XXIII. 


Of Simplicity and Refinement 
in Writing . 


F INE Writing, according to Mr . Ad$fin r ccn* 
fiffc of Sentiments, which are natural, without 
being obvious* There cannot be a j after, and moic 
concife Definition of fine Writing. 

Sentiments, which are merely natural, affect not 
the Mind with any Pleafure* and feem not worthy to 
engage our Attention. The Pleafantries of a Water¬ 
man, the Obfervatxom of a Peafant, the Ribaldry of 
a Porter or Hackney Coachman j all thefc are na¬ 
tural, and difagreeable. What an infipid Comedy 
fhouhi we make of the Chit-chat of the I ea-tabic, 
copy'd faithfully and at full Length? Nothing can 
pleafe Perfons of Tafte, but Nature drawn with all 
her Graces and Ornaments, la belle nature ; or it we 
copy low Life, the Strokes mufl be llrong and remark¬ 
able, and mult convey a lively Image to the Mind. 
The abfurd Naivety of Sane ho Pane ho is reprefen ted 

■f A Word which I have borrow’d from the French ? aftd 
which is much waited in cur Language, 

in 





























Of Simplicity ^Refinement. 2 6, 

m . fuCh injin itable Colours by Cervantes, that it enter- 
tains as much as the Picture of the moll magnanimous 
Hero or lofted Lover. 

The Cafe is the fame with Orators, Philofophers, 
ritics, or any Author, who fpeaks in his own Per- 
on without introducing other Speakers or Aftors. 
It his Language be not elegant, his Obfervations un¬ 
common, his Senfe llrong and mafculine, he will j n 
rain boalt his Nature and Simplicity. He may be 
correct; but he never will be agreeable. ’Tis the 
L nhappinefs of fuch Authors, that they arc never 
l>lam d nor cenfur’d. The good Fortune of a Book, 
and that of a Man, are not the fame. Thcfecret de¬ 
ceiving Path of Life, which Horace talks of, faUcntis 
fav.ita <ui t/Cj may be the ] lappicft j ot ot - the Qnc . bm 

is thc great eft Misfortune that the other can pofiibly 
fall into. 

0 

On the other Hand, Productions, which are merely 
furprifmg, without being natural, can never give any 
lading Entertainment to the Mind. To draw Chime¬ 
ras is not, properly fpeaking, to copy or imitate. 
The Juilnefs of the Reprefentation is loll, and the 
blind is difpleafed to find a Picture, which bears no 
Refemblance to any Original. Nor are fuch excef- 
five Refinements more agreeable in the epiftolarv or 
philofophic Stile than in the Epic or Tragic. Too 
much Ornament is a Fault in every Kind of Produc¬ 
tion. Uncommon Expreffions, llrong Flalhes of Wit , 
pointed Similies, and epigrammatic Turns, efpeci- 
ally when laid too thick, are a Disfigurement rather 
than any Embdlifhmenc of Difcourfe. As the Eye, 

in 
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in furm mg a Gothic Building, is dill rafted by the 
Multiplicity of Ornaments, and lofes the whole by its 
minute Attention to the Parts \ fo the Mind, in per¬ 
illing a Work over-ftock’d with Wit, is fatigu'd and 
difgufted with the conftant Endeavour to fliine and 
fur prize. This is the Cafe where a Writer over¬ 
abounds in Wit, even tho’ that Wit, in itfelf, fhould 
be juft and agreeable. But it commonly happens to fuch 
Writers, that they feek for their favourite Ornaments, 
even where the Subject affords them not ; and by that 
Means, have tw enty infipid Conceits for one Thought 
that is really beautiful. 

Therf. is no Subjeft in critical Learning more co¬ 
pious than this of the juft Mixture of Simplicity and 
Refinement in Writing ; and therefore, not to wan¬ 
der in too large a Field, I fhall confine inyfdf to a 
few general Gbfervations on that Head. 

Firj], I obferve, That tho Jlxceffh of both Kindt are 
to be avoided, and ihd a proper Medium ought to bifiu - 
dyd in all -Productions ; yet this Medium lits not in a 
Point , but admits of a very conjiderabU Latitude, Con- 
fider the wide Diftance, in this Refpeft, betwixt Mr. 
Pope and Lucretius. Thefe feem to lye in the two 
greateft Extremes of Refinement and Simplicity, which 
a Poet can indulge himfelf in, without being guilty 
of any blameable Excefs. All this Interval may hu 
fill’d %vith Poets, who may differ from each ocher, 
but may be equally admirable, each in his peculiar 
Stile and Manner. Corneille and Congreve, who carry 
sheir Wit and Refinement fomewhat farther than Mr. 

Pope 



















<y WRa 

** (if Poets of f 0 diff erent a K - . r . 

par ’ d together) and Sophocles and ' TercZ «. ^ 
more fimnlc than 7 * - r w ^° are 

that Medi ' h ;"’ m t0 hwe *»* out of 

are to be found‘ VhC T athe ', n ° ft P " rfeil Prod ^io t i 5 

-oand, and. are guilty of fome Excels in theft. 
Ppoffte Chafers. Of all the great Po “ 

„ , R ™”** m y Opinion, lye neareE the Center 
^ .re the faxtheil r^v’d from both the ExtrelT 


Mv/-,w Obferyation on this Head is, That it h 

Zi ‘ !pCU t \ if VOt to explain, by Words, 

J : trnt ‘ the J u fi Medium betwixt the Execftsof Simtli 

“ty and Refinement corjijh, or to ginte a „ y Rll h, b, 

ZZZZ'TZ 0 ™ pmiM tht BoUndj he ^t the 

ana the Beauty. A Critic may not only dif- 

courfe very jndiciotiny on this Head, without 

laltrudling his Readers, but even without under- 
Uandmg the Matter perfedtly himfelf. There is 
not the World a finer Piece of Crmcifm than Fox- 
tenclh s Dijfertation onPaJlorals ; wherein, by a Num¬ 
ber of Reflections and phiiofophical Reafpnings, he 
endeavours to fix the juil Medium, which is fuitable to 
that Species of Writing. But let any one read the 
Paftorali of that Author, and he will he convinc’d, 
that this judicious Critic, notwithstanding his fine 
Reafonmgs, had a falfe Tafte, and fix’d the Point of 
Perfection much nearer the Extreme of Refinement, 
than pafloral Poetry will admit of. The Sentiments 
°f his Shepherds arc better fuitedto the Toilettes of 
Pafis, than to the Fovefts of Arcadia, But this it is 
impoflible to difeover from liis critical Reafonings, 

i He 
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He blames all exceflive Painting and Ornament as 
much as Virgil could have done, had be wrote a J)if- 
fcmtion on this Species of Poetry. However dif¬ 
ferent the Tafles of Men may be, their general Dif- 
courfes on thefe Subjcfls are commonly the fame. No 
Criticifm can be very inftruflivc, which defeends not 
to Particulars, and is not full of Examples and Ittu- 
ftrations. 'Tis allow'd on all Hands, that Beauty, as 
well as Virtue, lies always in a Medium ; but where 
this Medium is plac’d, is the great Quell ion, and can 
never be fufficiently explain’d by general Reafonings. 

I shall deliver it as a third Obfervation on this 
Subject, that met ought to be mere on our Guard agaitij ? 
the Exeefs of Refinement than that cf Simplicity ; and 
that hecaufe the former Exeefs is both lefs beautiful, end 
more dangerous than the latter. 

'Tis a certain Rule, that Wit and Paflion arein- 
tirely inconEftent. When the Affections are mov’d, 
there is no Place for the Imagination. The Mind of 
Man being naturally limited, ’tis impoflible all its 
Faculties can operate at once : And the more any one 
predominates, the Ids Room is there for the others to 
exert their Vigour. For this Reafon, a greater De¬ 
gree of Simplicity is requir’d in all Compofitions, 
where Men, and Addons, and Paffions are painted, 
than in fueh as ctmfift of Refledions and Obfervadons. 
And as the former Species of Writing is the more en¬ 
gaging and beautiful, one may fafely, upon this Ac¬ 
count, give the Preference to the Extreme of Simpli¬ 
city above that of Refinement. 

2 We 
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We may alfo obferve, that thofe Compofitions 
* ,dl we rcad the ofteneft, and which every Man of 
ifle has got by Heart, have the Recommendation of 
mp 'city, and have nothing furprizing in the 
ought, when diverted of that Elegance of Exprcf- 
fi°n, and Harmony of Numbers, with which it is 
c loath’d. If the Merit of the Compofition lyes in a 
omtofWit; it may ftrike at firft ; but the Mind 
anticipates the Thought in the fecond Perufal, and is 
no longci affefted by it. When I read an Epigram 
of Martial, the firft Line recalls the Whole ; and J 
have no Pleafure in repeating tomyfelf what I know 
already. But each Line, each Word in Catullus has 
its Merit; and I am never tir’d with the Perufal of 
him. Tis fufficient to run over Co<vjlcy once : But 
Pamel, after th« fiftieth Reading, is as frefti as at the 
hi ft. Befides, tis with Books, as with Women, where 
a certain Plainnefs of Manner and of Drefs is more 
engaging than that Glare of Paint and Airs and Ap_ 
parel, which may dazzle the Eye, but reaches not the 
AffedHons. Terence is a model!: and balhful Beauty, 
to whom we grant every thing, becaufe he alfumes 
nothing, and whofe Purity and Nature make a dura¬ 
ble, tho’ not a violent, Jmpreflion upon us. 

But Refinement, as it is the lefs beautiful, fo it is 
the more dangerous Extreme, and what we are the 
tipteft to fall into. Simplicity partes for Dulnefs* 
when it is not accompany’d with great Elegance and 
Propriety. On the contrary, there is fomething fur- 
prizing in a Blaze of Wit and Conceit. Ordinary 
M Readers 
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Readers are mightily ftruck with it, and falfly imagine 
it to be the moil difficult, as well as moft excellent 
Wav of Writing. Seneca abounds with agreeable 
Faults, fays Fhiintlilian, abumlat ddrihas wittis ; and 
for that Rcafon is the more dangerous, and the more 
apt to pervert the Tafte of the young and incon- 


fiderate. 


I shail add, that the Exccfs of Refinement Is 
now more to be guarded again ft than ever; beam fie 
’ti the Extreme, which Men are the moil apt to fill 
in : o , after Learning has made great Progrefs, and af¬ 
ter eminent Writers have appear d in every Spates of 

Compofition. The Endeavour to pleafe by Novelty, 
J,.,ds Men wide of Simplicity and Nature, and fills 
rheir Writings with Affixation and Conceit. Twas 
thus the Age Of Claudius and Mr* became fo muchm- 
Sr to that of - Tafte and Genius : And 

perhaps there are, at prefent, feme Symptoms of a 
UJce Degeneracy of Tafte, in France as well as in 

England* 


;c .®& 
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"ESSAY XXIV. 

V National Characters. 

Vulgar are very apt to carryall national 
to Extremes; and having once 
ei abhih’d it as a Principle, that any People are kna- 

p ’ °f cowardl ) r - or ignorant, they will admit of no 
Exception, but comprehend every Individual under 
the fame Chamfter. Men of Senfc condemn tfaefe 
undiflmguffli’d Judgments; tho’ at the fame Time, 

■ y allow, that each Nation has a peculiar Set of 
J tanners, and that feme particular Qualities are more 
requentlj to be met with among one People than 
among their Neighbours. The common People in 
land have furcly more Probity titan thofe of the 
ame Rank in Inland ; and every prudent Man will, 
■oin that Circumllance alone, make a Difference in 
the Truft he repofes in them. We have Reafon to 
c- f eft greater Wit and Gaiety in a Frenchman than in 
a Spaniard ; tit o' Cer-j antes was born in Spain. An 
KngUJhmzn will naturally be fuppofed to have more 
..1,0 >„inlge than a Dane ; tho’ 'fycho Brahe was a 
Natitcof Dmmark. Different Reafons are aflign’d 


The three following Effays are added to this Edition. 
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for thefe national Char a 8as ; while fome account for 
them from moral and others from phyfual Caufes, By 
moral Caufes, I mean all Circumftances, which are 
fitted to work on the Mind as Motives or Reafons, 
and which render a pecul ar Set of Manners habitual 
to us. Of this Kind are, the Nature of the Govern¬ 
ment, the Revolutions of public Aflairs, the Plenty 
or Penury in which the People live, the Situation of 
the Nation with Regard to its Neighbours, and fuck 
Idee Circumftances. By phyftcal Caufes, I here mean 
thofe Qualities of the Air and Climate, which are 
fuppofed to work infenfibly on the 1 emper, by alter¬ 
ing the Tone and Habit of the Body, and giving a 
particular Complexion, which, tho> Reftedion and 
Reafon may fometimes overcome, yet will it prevail 
among the Generality of Mankind, and have an In- 
fi uencc on their Manners, 

That the Charafter of a Nation will very much 
depend on moral Caufes muft be evident to the moll 
fuperfeial Obferver ; fmee a Nation is nothing but a 
Collection of Individuals, and the Manners of Indi¬ 
viduals are frequently determined by thefe Caufes As 
Poverty and hard Labour debafe the Minas of the 
common People, and render them unfit for any Sci¬ 
ence and ingeniousProfeffion j fo where any Govern¬ 
ment becomes very oppreffive to all its Subjedts, it 
jnutl have a proportional Eft eft on their 1 emper 
and Genius, and muft: banifh all the liberal Arts 
amongft them. Inftances of this Nature are very fre¬ 
quent in the World. 

The 
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The fame Principle of moral Caufes fixes the 
Charadler of different Profeffions, and alters even that 
Djpofition, which the particular Members reedu e 
from the Hand of Nature. A Soldier and a Prieft 
are different Characters, in all Nations, and all Ages; 
and this Difference is founded on Circumflances, 
'\hofe Operation is eternal and unalterable. 


1 he Uncertainty of their Life makes Soldiers la- 
vifh and generous as well as brave : Their ldlenefs 
as well as the large Societies, which they form in 
Camps or Garrifons, incline them to Pleafure and 
Gallantry: By their frequent Change of Company, 
tl-.ey acquire good Breeding and an Opennefs of Be¬ 
haviour : Being employ’d only againft a public and 


an open Enemy, they become candid, honeft, and 
undefigning : And as they ufe more the Labour of 


the Body than that of the Mind, they are commonly 
thoughtlcfs and ignorant f. 


’T i s a trite, but not altogether a falfe Maxim, 
that Priejlsof all Religions are the fame, and tho’ the 


L Tis a Saying of Minandtr, r^art drr,r, u'f 

uy n TrXccTTBi OuOsk ylvoi t* dev. Men, apud. Stobaeum^ 
'Tts not in the Power even of God to make a polite Soldier, The con - 
trary Obfervation with regard to the Manners cf Soldiers takes 
Place in our Days. This feems to me a Prefumption, thattl.e 
Ancients ow’d all their Refinement and Civility to Books and 
Study - for which, indeed, a Soldier's Life is not fo well qua¬ 
lified. Company nnd the World is their Sphere. And if there 
be any Politencfs to be learned from Company, they will cer¬ 
tainly have the mod confideiable Share of it. 

M 3 ch^r 
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Churaflcr of the Profciilon m Ill not, in every Inftance, 
prevail over the perfonal Character, yet it is fare al¬ 
ways to predominate with the greater Number. For 
as Chymifts obferve, that Spirits, when rais'd to a 
certain Height, are all the fame, from whatever Ma¬ 
terials they be extracted; fo thefe Men, being elevated 
above Humanity, acquire a uniform Character, which 
is entirely their own, and which, in my Opinion, is, 
generally {peaking, not the moil amiable, that is to 
be met with in human Society. It is, in moft Points, 
oppoiite to that of a Soldier j as is the Way ot Life, 
from which it is deriv'd f * 

As 


f TW all Mankind have a ilrong Propensity to Religion 
at ct ruin Times and in certain Dif petitions j yet are there <tw 
or none, who Uve it to that Degree, and with chatConftancy, 
which is rc^uifile to fupport the Character of thL ProfelLan. 
i t molt, therefore, happen, that Clergymen, being drawn from 
thv common Mats of Mankind, as People are to other Employ¬ 


ment s, by the Views of Profit, the grrateft Part, tho 1 no 
Atfcciifts or Freethinkers, will find it necdTary, cn particular 
OccafiQIU, to feign more Devotion than they are, at thatTjmc, 
poffe& of, and to maintain the Appearance of Fervour and Sc- 
riouinsfr, even when jaded with the Excrci fes of their Religion, 
or when they have their Minds engag'd in the common Occu¬ 
pations of Life. They muft not, like the reft of the World, 
give Scope to their neural Movements and Sentiments ^ They 
mult fet a Guard over their Looks and Words and AfUons s 
And in order to fupper t the Veneration paid them by tie is- 
infant Vitlgar, they mull not only keep a remarkable Rc erw, 
but mull promote the Spirit of Supcrftition, by a conunu 
Grimace and Hypocrily. ThisDiitimulation often destroys the 
Candour and Ingenuity of their Tempers, and makes an nxc 
parable Breach in their Charade**, 
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A r to plyjtcal Caufo, I am inclin'd to doubt al 
together ut their Operation in this particular \ nor do 

I think, 

Tt by Chance ary them be {rofTdl: of a Temper more Cn* 
fctptiblc of Devotion than ufual, to that he has hut little Oc- 
t illon lor Hypotnfy to J'upport the Charatter of his Profdlion j 
ti vlo natural for him to over-rate this Advantage, and to think 
it a feme 5 for every Violation of Morality, that frequently he is 
Hot more virtuous than the Hypocrite* And thu’ few dare 
openly avow thofe exploded Opinions, that every thing is lawful 
nts } and that they alone have a Progeny in sheit Goods j 
yet may we obferve, that thefe Principles lurk in every Bofom, 
and represent a Zeal for religious Oblervances as fo great a Me¬ 
rit, that it may ccmpcnfate for many Vices and Enormities, 
This Obfervation is fo common, that all prudent Men are on 
their Guard, when they meet with any extraordinary Appear¬ 
ance of Religion j tho’ at the fame Time, they confefs, that 
t: rears many Exaq-.ions to this general Rule, and that Pro- 
hjty and Supcrftiuon are far from being incompatible. 

Mult Elen are ambitious, hut the Ambition of other Men 
may commonly be faiiify'd, by excelling in their particular Pro- 
feffion, and thereby promoting the Interefb of Society. The 
Ambition of the Clergy can often be fatisfyM only by pro¬ 
moting Ignorance and Super ft ition and implicitc Faith and pi¬ 
ous, Frauds- And having got what Archimedes only wanted, (vne. 
another World, on which he could fix his Engines) no Wonder 
they move this World at their Plea Aire. 

Moft Men have an over -weaning Conceit of thcmfelvcs \ but 
thefe have a peculiar Temptation to that Vice, who are re¬ 
garded with fuch Veneration, and arc even deem’d fkred, by 
llic ignorant Multitude! 

Mo A Men arc apt to bear a particular Regard for the Mem* 
btrs of their own Prcfc-flion ; but as a Lawyer, or Phyflcltn, cr 
Merchant does, each of them, follow out his. Butin: fs apart, 
the Intcrcfta of thefe Profbflions art not fo dofdy united as the 
11 Here As of Clergymen of the fame Religion $ where the whole 
M 4 Body 
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I think, that Men owe any thing of their Temper or 
Genius to the Air, Food, or Climate* I canfcfs* 


P ~ ,T y gains by th*? Veneraron, pud to their common Tenet?, 
a.*id by the SupprdTicn ut Antagnniits» 

Fiw Men tan bear Contradiction with Patience \ but the 
C3- r y too often preened even to a Degree of Fury on this Ar- 
v. It ; Bicauftt 4 !1 then Credit and Livelihood depend upon the 
B 1 a-f, which iheir pinions meet with $ and they alone pre* 
ti nd to a divine rnd fu per natural Authority, or have any Co¬ 
le -.r fur repre fencing their Aatagoni^s as impious and prophane* 
Fhe OJium rt^gkmn, or Theological Hatred, is noted evea 
! i Proverb, and means that Degree ot Rancour, which is the 
ith ft furious and implacable* 

Thus many of ti c Vices of human Nature are, by fixt moral 
Ci iicf r inflam’d in that Profeflion ; and tho’ fevcral Individu¬ 
als efcape the Contagion, yet all wife Governments will be on 
their Cuard agair.f! the Attempts of a Society, who will for ever 
< ten bine in'O one Fail ion, anti while it afts as a Society, will 
i r ever be at'.irate d by Ambition, Pride, and a perfccuting 
Spirit. 

The Timfer of Religion is grave and ferious ; and this i* 
the Charaftcr r qiir'd of Priefts, which confines them to ftrift 
Rules of Decency, and commonly prevents Im gularity and la- 
temperance amongft them. The Gaiety, much lefs the Exccf- 
fc of Pleafure, is net permitted in that Body ; and this Vir¬ 
tue is, perhaps, the only one they owe to their Profcilion. 
Id Religions, indeed, founded on fpeculative Principles, and 
where public Difcourfes make a Part of religious Service, it 
may alio be fuppofed that the Clergy will have a confide table 
Share in the Learning of the Times ; tho’ 'tis certain that 
their Tafte in Eloquence will always be better than their Skill 
in Reafoning and Philofcphy. But whoever poffcfTes the other 
noble Virtues of Humanity, Meckncfs, and Moderation, as 
very many of them, no Doubt, do, is beholden for them to 
Nature or Re fie £t ion, not to the Genius of his Calling. 
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that the contrary Opinion may juftly, at firft Sight, 
fecm very probable ; fincewefind, that thefe Circum- 
flances have an Influence over every other Animal, 
^nd that even thofe Creatures, which are fitted to 
live in all Climates, fuch as Dogs, Horfes, &c. do 
n °t jet attain the fame Perfection in all. The Con- 
ra £ e of Bull-Dogs and Game-Cocks feems peculiar 
to England. Flanders is remarkable for large and 
heavy Horfes : Spain for Korfes light, and of good 
Mettle. And any Breed of thefe Creatures, tranf- 
ported from one Country into another, will foon lofc 
the Qualities, which they deriv'd from their native 
Climate. It may be afk'd, Why not the fame with 
Men ? 

There are few Queftions more curious than this, 
nor which will occur oftener in our Enquiries con¬ 
cerning human Affairs ; and therefore it may be pro¬ 
per to give it a ferious Examination. 

The human Mind is of a very imitative Nature ; 
nor is it poffible, for any Set of Men, to converfe 
often together, without acquiring a Similitude of 
Manners, and communicating to each other their 
^ ices as well as Virtues. The Propcnfity to Com¬ 
pany and Society is lirong in all rational Creatures; 
and the fame Difjofition, which gives us this Pro- 
penfity, makes us enter deeply into each other’s Senti¬ 
ments, and caufes like Paffions and Inclinations to 
run, as it were by Contagion, thro’ the whole Club 
or Knot of Companions. Where a Number of Peo¬ 
ple are united into one political Body, the Cccafions 
M 5 of 
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of their Intercourfe muft be fo frequent, for Defence, 
Commerce, and Government, that, along with the 
fame Speech or Language, they muft contract a Re- 
femblancc in their Manners, and have a common or 
national Character, as well as a perfonal one, peculiar 
to each Individual. Now tho’ Nature produces all 
Kinds of Temper and Underftanding in great Abun¬ 
dance, it follows not that (lie always produces them 
in like Proportions, and that in every Society the In¬ 
gredients of Induftry and Indolence, Valour and 
Cowardice, Humanity and Brutality, Wifdom and 
Folly will be mixt after the fame Manner. In the 
Infancy of Society, if any of thefe Difpofitions be 
found in greater Abundance than the reft, it will na¬ 
turally prevail in the Compofition, and give a Tinc¬ 
ture to the national Character. Or Ihould it be af- 
ferted, that no Species of Temper can reafonably be 
prefum’d to predominate, even in thofe contraftcd 
Societies, and that the fame Proportions will always 
be preferv’din the Mixture ; yet furely thePerfons in 
Credit and Authority, being a more contrafted Body, 
cannot always be prefum’d to be of the fame Charac¬ 
ter ; and their Influence on the Manners of the Peo¬ 
ple, muft, at all Times, be very confiderable. If on 
the firft Eftabliflimeut of a Republic, a Brutus ihould 
be plac’d in Authority, and be tranfported with fuch 
an Enthufiafm for Liberty and public Good, as to 
overlook all the Ties of Nature, as well as private 
Intereft; fuch an illuftrious Example will naturally 
have an Effect on the whole Society, and kindle the 
fame Paffion in every Bofom. Whatever it be that 

forms the Manners of one Generation, the next muft 

im- 
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imbibe a deeper Tinfture of the fame Dye ; Men 
being more fufceptible of all Imprelllons during In¬ 
fancy, and retaining thefe Jfnpreffions a?, long as they 
remain in the World, I alien, then, that all nati¬ 
onal Characters, where they depend not on fixt tmrat 
Caufesj proceed from fuch Accidents as thefe, and that 
phyfical Caufes have no difee rnible Operation on the 
human Mind. 

If we run over the whole Globe, or revolve all the 
Annals of Hillary, we fhall difeover every-where 
Signs of this Sympathy or Contagion of Manners, 
and none of the Influence of Air or Climate. 

Firfi, We may obferve, that where a very exten- 
five Government has been cftabliiVd for many Centu¬ 
ries, it fpreads a national Character over the whole 
Empire, and communicates to every Part a Similitude 
of Manners, Thus the Ghhirfe have the great eft Uni¬ 
formity of Charafler imaginable ; the’ the Air and 
Climate, in different Parts of that vaft Empire, ad¬ 
mit of very coididerable Variations. 

Secondly* Itf fmall Governments, which are very 
contiguous, the People have notwithibinding a dif¬ 
ferent Chara&er, and are often as diflinguilhable in 
their Manners as the molt djltant Nations. Aitnm 
and Thebes were but a fhort Day’s journey from each 
other ; tho* the Athenians were as remarkable for In¬ 
genuity, Politenefs, and Gaiety, as the Thebans for 
Dulneff, Ruflidty, and a phlegmatic Temper* Plu¬ 
tarch , difeourfmg of the Effcfls of Air on the Minds 
M 6 of 
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of Men, obferves that the Inhabitants of the Piracum, 
pof/efl very different Tempers from thofe of the 
higher Town of dthcns, which was diftant about four 
Miles from it. But I believe no one attributes the 
Difference of Manners, in Wapping and St. James s, 
to a Difference of Air or Climate. 

Thirdly . The fame national Character commonly 
follows the Authority of the Government to a precife 
Limit or Boundary ; and upon croffmg a River, or 
.palling a Mountain, one finds a new Set of Manners 
along with a new Government. Th eLanguedocians 
and Gafccns are the gayeft People of all France ; but 
whenever you go over the Pyrenees , you are among 
Spaniards. Is it conceivable, that the Qualities of the 
Air fhould change fo exactly with the Limits of an 
Empire, which depend fo much on the Accidents of 
Battles, Negotiations, and Marriages ? 

Fourthly. Where any Set of Men, fcatterd over 
diftant Nations, have a clofe Society or Communication 
together, they acquire a Similitude of Manners, and 
have but little in common with the Nations amongfl 
whom they live. Thus the Jews in Europe , and the 
At rnenians in the Eaft, have a peculiar Charafter ; and 
the former are as much noted for Fraud, as the 
latter for Probity. The Jcfuiles , in all Rcjnan-Ca- 
tholic Countries, are alfo obferv’d to have a Character 
peculiar to themfelves. 

Fifthly. Where any Accident, as a Difference of 
Language or Religion, keeps two Nations, inhabiting 
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the fame Country, from mixing with each other, 
they will preferve a diftindl and even oppofite Set of 
Manners for feveral Centuries. The Integrity, Gra¬ 
vity, and Bravery of the Turks form an exact Con¬ 
trail to the Levity, Deceit, and Cowardice of the 
modern Greeks. 

Sixthly. The fame Set of Manners will follow a 
Nation, and adhere to them over the whole Globe, 
as well as the fame Laws and Language. The Spanijh 
Englijh, French, and Dutch Colonies are all dillinguiffi- 
able, even betwixt the Tropics. 

Seventhly. The Manners of a People change very 
considerably from one Age to another ; either by great 
Alterations in their Government, by the Mixtures of 
new People, or by that Inconftancy, to which all hu¬ 
man Aflairs are fubjedt. The Ingenuity and Induftry 
of the ancient Greeks have nothing in common with 
the Stupidity and Indolence of the prefent Inhabitants 
of thofe Regions. Candour, Bravery, and Love 
of Liberty, form’d the Charafter of the ancient Re¬ 
mans ; as Subtilty, Cowardice, and a[Slavifh Difpofi- 
tion do that of the modern. The old Spaniards were 
reltlefs, turbulent, and fo addidled to War, that many 
or them killed thcmfelves, when they were depriv’d 
of their Arms by the Remans. One would find an 
equal Difficulty, at prefent, (at leail fifty Years ago) 
to rouze up the modern Spaniards to Arms. The Ba¬ 
tavians were all Soldiers of Fortune, and hir’d them- 
felves into the Roman Armies. Their Pollerity make 
ufe of Foreigners for the famePurpofe that the Romans 

did 
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did their Ancettors. Tho’ fome Strokes of the French 
Charafter be the fame, which Cafar has aferib’d to 
the Gauls ; yet what Comparifon betwixt the Civili¬ 
ty, Humanity and Knowledge of the modern Inha¬ 
bitants of that Country, and the Ignorance, Barba¬ 
rity and Grofmefs of the ancient ? 

Eighthly . Where feveral neighbouring Nations 
have a very cofe Communication together, either by 
Policy, Commerce, or Travelling, they acquire a Si¬ 
militude of Manners, proportion d to the Communi¬ 
cation. Thus all the Franks feem to have a uniform 
Character to the Eaftern Nations. The Differences 
among them are like the particular Accents of dif¬ 
ferent Provinces, which are not diftinguifhable, ex¬ 
cept by an Ear accuftom’d to them, and which com¬ 
monly efcape a Foreigner. 

Ninthly. We may often remark a wonderful Mix¬ 
ture of Manners and Charafter in the fame Nation, 
fpeaking the fame Language, andfubjeft to the fame 
Government: Andinthis Particular, the EngUfo. are the 
mofi remarkable of any People, that ever were m 
the World. Nor is this to be aferib’d to the Mutabi¬ 
lity and Uncertainty of their Climate, or to any other 
fhy/ual Caufes ; fince all thefe Caufes take Place in 
their neighbouring Kingdom ofW/W,without having 
the fame EffedL Where the Government of a Nation 
is altogether republican, it is apt to beget a paiticuhn 
Set of Manners. Where it is altogether monarchical> 
it is more apt to have the fame E fie ft ; the Imitation 
of Superiors fpreading the national Manners fader 

among 
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among the People. If a State confifts altogether of 
Merchants, fuch as Holland, their uniform Way of 
Life will form their Character. If it confifts chiefly 
of Nobles and landed Gentry, like Germany, France, 
and Spain , the fame EfFeft follows. The Genius of 
a particular Sedt or Religion is alfo apt to mould 
the Manners of a People. But the Englijb Govern- 
ment is a Mixture of Monarchy, Ariftocracy, and 
Democracy. The People are compos’d of Gentry 
and Merchants. All Sedls of Religion are to be 
found amongft them. And the great Liberty and In¬ 
dependency, which they enjoy, allows every one to 
difplay the Manners, which are peculiar to him. 
Hence the EngUJh , of any People in the Univerfe, 
have the leaft of a national Charadler; unlefs this 
very Singularity be made their national Chara&er. 

If the Charadlers of Men depended on the Air and 
Climate, the Degrees of Heat and Cold fliould natu¬ 
rally be expefted to have a mighty Influence ; fince 1 
nothing has a greater Effedl on all Plants and irra¬ 
tional Animals. And indeed, there is fome Reafon 
to think, that all the Nations, which live beyond the 
polar Circles or betwixt the Tropics, are inferior to 
the reft of the Species, and are utterly incapable of 
all the higher Attainments of the human Mind. The 
Poverty and Mifery of the northern Inhabitants of the 
Globe, and the Indolence of the fouthern, may, per¬ 
haps, account for this remarkable Difference, with¬ 
out having Recourfe to pbyjtcal Caufes. This how¬ 
ever is certain, that the Charafters of Nations are very 
promifcuous in the temperate Climates, and that al- 

moft 
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moll all the general Obfervations, which have been 
form’d of the more fouthern or more northern Na¬ 
tions in thefe Climates, are found to be uncertain and 
fallacious. 


Shall we fay, that the Neighbourhood of the Sun 

inflames the Imagination of Men, and gives them a 

peculiar Spirit and Vivacity ? The French, Greeks, 
Egyptians and Perfians are remarkable for Gaiety : 
The Spaniards, Turks and Chinefe are noted for Gra¬ 
vity and a ferious Behaviour; without any fuch Dif¬ 
ference of Climate, as to produce this Difference of 
Temper. 

The Greeks and Romans, who call’d all other Na¬ 
tions Barbarians, confin'd Genius and a fine Under- 
Handing to the more fouthern Climates, and pro¬ 
nounc’d the northern Nations incapable of all Know¬ 
ledge and Civility. But Britain has produc’d as great 
Men, either for Aftion or Learning, as Greece or Italy 
have to boaft of. 


’Tis pretended, that the Sentiments of Men be¬ 
come more delicate as they approach nearer the Sun ; 
and that their Tafte of Beauty and Elegance of every 

Kind receives proportionable Improvements 11 every 

Latitude, as we may particularly obferve of the Lan¬ 
guages, of which the more fouthern are fmooth and 
melodious, the northern harlh and untuneable. But 
this Obfervation holds not univerfally. The Araltc 
is uncouth and difagreeable : The Mufcovite foft and 
mufical. Energy, Strength, and fometimes Harlh- 
a nefs 
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ttefs form the Character of the Lathi Tongue : The 
Italian is the moil liquid, fmooth, and dlhininate 
Language, that can poffibly be imagin'd. Every 
Language will depend fo me what on the Manners of 
t he People ; but much more on that original Stock of 
V orth and Sounds, which they received from their 
Anceftors, and which remain unchangeable, even 
^hile their Manners admit of the greateft Alterations, 
^ can doubt, that the Englifi are at prefent a much 
more polite and knowing People than the Greeks were 
for fcveral Ages after the Siege of Troy ? Yet there is 
no Companion between the Language of Milton and 
that of Homer. Nay, the greater are the Alterations 
and Improvements, which happen in the Manners of 
a People, the left can be expefted in their Language, 
A few great and refin'd Geniufes will communicate 
their I atle and Knowledge to a whole People, and 
produce the greatdl Improvements : But they fix the 
1 ongue by their Writings, and prevent, in fome De¬ 
gree, its farther Changes, 

My Lord Bac§n has obferv'd, that the Inhabitants of 
the South are, in general, more ingenious than thofe 
of the North ; but that, where the Native of a cold 
Climate has Genius, he rifes to a higher Pitch than 
can be reached by the fouthern Wits, This Obferra- 
tion a late Writer f confirms, by comparing the 
fouthern Wits to Cucumbers, which are comm only 
all good of their Kind ; but at the bell are an infi- 
pid Fruit: While the northern Geniufes are like Me¬ 


lons, 
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Ions, of which not one in fifty is good ; but when it 
is good, it has an exguifite Relifh. I believe this 
Remark may be allow’d juft, when confin'd to the 
j European Nations, and to the prefent Age, or rather 
to the preceding one : But then I think it may be ac¬ 
counted for by moral Caufes. All the Sciences and 
liberal Arts have been imported to us from the South; 
and’tis eafv to imagine, that, in the firft Ardour of 
Application, when excited by Emulation and by Glo¬ 
ry, the few, that were addicted to them, would carry 
them to the greateft Height, and ftretch every Nerve, 
and every Faculty, to reach the Pinnacle of Perfection. 
Such illuftrious Examples fpred Knowledge every 
where, and begot an univerfal Efteem for the Sciences . 
After which, ’tis no Wonder, that Induftry relaxes; 
while Men meet not with fuitable Encouragements, 
nor arrive at fuch jDiftindtion by their Attainments. 
The univerfal DifFufion of Learning among a People, 
and the entire Banifhmcnt of grofs Ignorance and Ru- 
fticity is, therefore, feldom attended with any remark¬ 
able Perfection in particular Perfons. “ Formerly, 
€i fays 'Ju'venah Learning was confin’d to Greece and 
tK Italy. Now the whole World emulate Athens and 
<< Rome. Eloquent Gaul has taught Britain, know- 
“ ing in the Laws. Even ‘Thule entertains Thoughts 

“ of hiring Rhetoricians for its InUTuClion.” * I his 

* Scd Cantaber unde 

Stoicus ? antiqui praejertim at ate Met till. 

Nunc tot us Grains, nojirajque habet or bis Athtnas, 

Gallia caujxdiccs docuit facunda Britannos : 

Dc conducendo loquitur jam rhetor,$ Thule. 

Satyr, 15. 
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S tate of Learning is remarkable ; becaufe Juvenal is 
himfelf the lafl of the Roman Writers, who poffeft any 
p^gree of Genius : Thofe, who fucceeded, are va- 
ned ror nothing but the Matters of Fa£t, of which 
die/ give us Information. Iwifh the late Converfion 
°f Mufcovy to the Study of the Sciences may not prove 
a ^ ro gnoftic to the prefent Period of Learning. 


Cardinal Bcntivcglio gives the Preference to the 
northern Nations above the fouthern with regard to 
Candour and Sincerity ; and mentions, on the one 
I land, the Spaniards and Italians , and on the other* 
the Flemi/h and Germans. But I am apt to think, that 
this has happened by Accident. The ancient Romans 
leem to have been a candid fincere People ; as are the 
modern Turks. But if we will needs fuppofe, that 
this Event has arifen from fixt Caufes, we may only 
conclude from it, that all Extremes are apt to concur* 
and are commonly attended with the fame Confe- 
quences. Treachery is the moft ufual Concomitant 
of Ignorance and Barbarity ; and if civiliz’d Nations 


ever embrace fubtle and crooked Politics, ’tis from an 
Excefs of Refinement, which makes them difdain the 
plain direfl Road to Power and Glory. 


Most Conquefts have gone from North to South 5 
and thence it has been infer’d, that the northern 
Nations poffefs a fuperior Degree of Courage and Fe¬ 
rocity. But it would have been jufter to have faid> 
that moil Conquefts are made by Poverty and Want 
upon Plenty and Riches. The Saracens , leaving the 
Deferts of Arabia , carried their Conquefts northwards 
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upon all the fertile Provinces of the Roman Empire ; 
and met th&Turfa half Way, who were coming fouth- 
wands from the Deferts of Tartary, 

Ah eminent Writer * has remark'd, that all cou¬ 
rageous Animals arealfo carnivorous, and that greater 
Courage is to be cxpedcJ in a People, fuch as the 
Englijhy whole Food is ftrong and hearty, than in the 
halFftarv’d Commonalty of other Countries* But the 
Swedes^ iiotwiriiflanding their Difad vantages in this 
Particular, are not interior, in martial Courage, to 
any Nation that ever was in die World. 

I a general, we may obferve, that Courage, of all 
national Qualities, is the moil precarious ; became 
it is exerted only at Intervals, and by a lew in every 
Nation ; whereas Induilry, Knowledge, Civility, may 
be of conilant and univerfal Ufe, and may become ha^ 
fcitual to the whole People. If Courage be preferv J, 
it mud be by Difciplme, Example, and Opinion i * 
The tenth Legion of Ctefar, and the Regiment of Pi- 

* Sir William Temple *s Account of the Netherlands. 

4 As a Proof how much Courage depends on Opinion, we 
may obferve, that of the two chief Tribes of the Greek j, the 
Dorian and Ionian $ the former were always eftcem'd, and al¬ 
ways appear'd more brave and manly than the latter ; tho the 
Colonies of both the Tribes were interfpers'd and intermingled 
thro' all the Extent of Greece t the kfTcr Ajia t Srfily t Italy 
and the 1 fiends of the JEgean Sea, The Athenian were the 
only Torfian that ever had any Reputation for Valour or mili¬ 
tary Achievements ; tho' even theft were cftecnfd inferior to 
the L&Qtdtotwiiani t the brave ft of the Daria nu 
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car ty m Franz? were form'd promifeuoufly f r o m 
amongft the Citizens ; but having once entertain'd a 
Notion, that they were the bell Troops in the Service* 
tliis very Opinion really made them fuck 

The only Gbfervation, with regard to the Diffe¬ 
rences of Men in different Climates, on which we can 
repofe any Weight, is the Vulgar one, that People 
in the northern Regions have a greater Inclination 
to firong Liquors* and thofein the fouthern to Love 
and Women, One can affign a very probable phyjical 
Caufe for this Difference, Wine and difttlTd Spirits 
warm the frozen Blood in the colder Climates, and 
fortify Men again# the Injuries of the Weather: As 
the genial Heat of the Sun* in the Countries* ex¬ 
pos'd to his Beams, inflames the Blood, and exalts 
the Paflion betwixt the Sexes* 

Perhaps too, the Matter may be accounted for 
by imral Caufes, All ftrong Liquors are rarer in the 
North, and consequently are more coveted. Diode- 
rrn Siculus * tells us, that the Gauls , in his Time, 
were great Drunkards, and much addided to Wine 
chiefly from its Rarity and Novelty. On the other 
Hand, the Heat in the fouthern Climates, obliging 
Men and Women to go half naked, thereby renders 
their frequent Commerce more dangerous, and in- 


* Lib, 5. The fame Author afoibes Taciturnity to that 
P.oplc j a new Proof that national Characters may alter very 
much* 
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flames their mutual Pafiion. This makes Parents and 
Huftands more jealous and refers’d; which Hill far¬ 
ther inflames the Paffion. Not to mention, that as 
Women ripen fooner in the foil them Regions, ’tis 
nccciTary to obferve greater Jealoufy and Care in their 
Education; it being evident that a Girl of twelve 
cannot poffefs equal Difcretion to govern the Furies 
of this Paffion, as one, who feels not its \ iolence 
till Hie be feventeen or eighteen. 

T e r H a p s too, the Fa& is falfe, that Nature has, 
either from moral or phyfical Caufes, diffributedthefe 
different Inclinations to the different Climates. The 
■ncient Grcdi, tho’ born in a warm Climate, feem 
0 have been much addicted to the Bottle ; nor were 
heir Parties of Pleafure any thing but Matches of 
.Drinking amongft the Men, who pall their d ime al¬ 
together apart from the Fair-Sex. Yet when /.hx- 
tmdir led the Greeks into Pttfu, a Hill more fourhem 
Climate, they multiplied their Debauches oi this Kind, 
, n Imitation of the Perjian Manners. So honoura- 
le was the Character of a Drunkard amongil the 
Perfiam, that Cyrus the younger, folicimvg the fober 
.ncedovmlans for Succour againff his Brother, Ar- 
txerxes, claims it chiefly on Account of his fupenor 
mdowments, as more valorous, more bountiful, and 
i better Drinker. Darius HjJla/fes made it be infenb- 
1 on his Tombftone, among his other Virtues and 
rincely Qualities, that no one could bear a greater 
l uantity of Liquor* You may obtain any r l Jung of 
ie Negroes by offering them ftrong Liquors; mid 
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may eafily prevail with them to fell, not only their 
Parents, but their Wives and Miftreffes, for a Cafk 
of Brandy. In France and Italy no Body ever drinks 
pure Wine, except in the greateft Heats of Summer; 
and indeed, it is then almofi: as neceflary, in order 
to recruit the Spirits, evaporated by Heat, as it is 
in Snvedi v, during the Winter, in order to warm the 
Bodies congeal'd by the Rigour of the Seafon. 

If Jealoufy be regarded as a Proof of an amorous 
Difpofition, no People were more jealous than the 
'lufco'vites, before their Communication with Europe 
ad fomcwhat alter'd their Manners in this Particular. 


B u t fuppofing the Fa& true, that Nature, by phy- 
ical Principles, has regularly diftributed thefe two 
affions, the one to the northren, the other to the 
juthcrn Regions; we can only infer, that the Cli- 
late may afteft the grofter and more bodily Organs 
r our Ffame; not that it can work upon thofe finer 
Organs, on which the Operations of the Mind and 
Underftanding depend. And this is agreeable to the 
Analogy of Nature. The Races of Animals never 
degenerates when carefully tended; and Horfes, in 
particular, always Ihow their Blood in their Shape, 
Spirit, and Swiftnefs: But a Coxcomb may beget a 
Philofopher, as a Man of Virtue may leave a Scoun¬ 
drel Progeny. 

I shall conclude this Subjeft with obferving, that 
tho' the Paffion for Liquor be much more brutal and 
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debating than Love, which, when properly manag'd, 
is the Source of all Politenefs and Refinement; yet 
this gives not fo great an Advantage to the fouthern 
Climates, as we may be apt, atfirft Sight, to imagine. 
When Love goes beyond a certain Pitch, it renders 
Men jealous, and cuts off the free Intercourse betwixt 
the Sexes, on which the Politenefs of a Nation will 
always much depend. And if we would fubtilize and 
refine upon this Point, we might obferve, that Nations, 
in very' temperate Climates, hand the faireft Chance 
for all Sorts of Improvement; their Blood not being 
fo inflam’d as to render them jealous, and yet being 
warm enough to make them fet a due Value on the 
Charms and Endowments of the I' air Sex. 




ESSAY 


















O/^Original Contract. 

A S no Party, in the prefent Age, can pretend to 
fupport itfelf, without a phtlofophical or fpe- 
cuiative S) Hem of Principles, annex'd to its political 
or pradical ones; we accordingly find, that each of 
the Parties, into which this Nation is divided, has 
rear'd up a Fabric of this Kind, in order to prated 
and cover that Scheme of Aflions, which k profe- 
cutes. The People being commonly very rough 
Builders, especially in this fpeculative way, and 
more efpecially ftill, when actuated by Party Zeal; 
ris natural to imagine, that their Workmanlhip 
mull be a little unfhapely, and difcover evident Marks 
of that Violence and Hurry, in which it was rais'd, 
J he one Party, by tracing up the Origin of Govern¬ 
ment to the Deity, endeavour to render it fo facred 
and inviolate, that it mud be little lefs than Sacrilege, 
however disorderly it may become, to touch or invade 
it> in the fmalleft Article, The other Party, by found™ 
ingGovernmentakogether on the Confentofthe Peg- 
I'Le, fuppofe that there is a Kind of original Contrail, 
by which the Subjects have referv'd the Power of re¬ 
filling their Sovereign, whenever they find themfelves 
N aggrieved 
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aggrieved by that Authority, with which they have, 
for certain Purpofes, voluntarily entrufted him. 
Thefe are the fpecularivc Principles of the two Par¬ 
ries ; and thefe too are the practical Confequences, de¬ 
duc’d from them. 

I shall venture to affirm. That both theft Sydems 
of fpeculati've Principles ere jtf ; thd not in the Senfe, 
intended by the Parties ; And P hat both the Schemes of 
p aBical Confequences are prudent ; tho not m the Ex¬ 
tremes, to ’which each Party, in Oppoftien to the other , 
has commonly endeavoured to carry them. 

That the Deity is the ultimate Author of all 
Government, will never be denied by any one who 
admits a general Providence, and allows, that a.l 
Events in the Univerfe are conducted by a uniform 
Plan and direfted to wife Purpofes. As ’tis lmpoffi- 
ble for human Race to fubfift, at lead in any com¬ 
fortable or femme State, without the Protection of 
Government; it mull certainly have been intended 
by that beneficent Being, who means the Good of 
all his Creatures: And as it has univerfally, in Fact, 
taken place, in all Countries and all Ages; we may 
conclude, with Hill greater Certainty, that it was in¬ 
tended by that omnifeient Being, who can never be 
deceived by any Event or Operation. But fmee he 
gave rife to it, not by any particular or miraculous 
Interpolation, but by his concealed and umverfal E - 
ficacy ; a Sovereign cannot, properly fpeaking, be 
called his Vice-gerent, in any other Senfe than every 
Power or Force, being deriv’d from him, may be faid 
to aft by his Commiffion. Whatever aftually hap¬ 
tens is comprehended in the general PlJp or Inten- 
v “ 7 tion 
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tvnn ot Providence; nor has the greatell and moil 
lawful Prince any more Reafon, upon that Account, 
to plead a peculiar Sacredncfs or inviolable Autho¬ 
rity, than an inferior Magiftratc, or even an Ufur- 
per, or even a Robber and a Pyrate. The fame di¬ 
vine Super-intendant, who, for wife Purpofes, in¬ 
verted an Elizabeth or a H«r,y* with Authority did 
Mo > for P^ofes, no doubt, equally wife, tho' un¬ 
known, bertow Power on a Borgia or an Attgria. The 
fame Cades, which gave Rife to the Sovereign Pow¬ 
er in every State, did alfo eftablifh every petty Ju- 
iifdiclion in it, and every limited Authorin'. A 
Conibble, therefore, no lefs than a King, ads by a 
divine Commiffion, arid pbffeffes an indefeahbb 
Right, 

W Mtf* wef confider how nearly equal all Men arc 
in thtir bodily Force, and even in their mental Pow- 
ei r and Faculties, ’ere cultivated by Education; we 
imift necertarily allow, that nothing but their own 
Con fen t cou d, at hrft, aflociate them together, and 
fubjed them to any Authority. The People, if we 
trace up Government to its fell Origin, in the Woods 
and Deferts, are the Source of all 'Power and Jurif- 
dtdion, and voluntarily, for the Sake of Peace and 
Order, abandon’d their native Liberty, and receiv’d 
Laws from their Equal and Companion. The Con¬ 
ditions, upon which they were willing to fubmit, 
were either expreft, or were fo clear and obvious, 
that it might well be efteem’d fuperfluous to exprefs 
them. If this, then, be meant by the original Con * 
tra$ } it cannot be denied, that all Government is, 

* * Harry the 4th of Frenw, 
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at firft, founded on a Contrad, and that the moft an¬ 
cient rude Combinations of Mankind were foim 
entirely by that Principle. In vain, are we fent to 
the Records to feek for this Charter of our Liberties. 

It was not wrote on Parchment, nor yet on Leaves 
or Barks of Trees. It preceded the Ufe of Writing, 
and all the other civiliz’d Arts of life. But we trace 
it plainly in the Nature of Man, and in • _ i 

,J, which w« «nd in all .he Mmd»»ls .f 
Species. The Force, which now pr-e'aiU. an h h 
is founded on Fleets and Armies, ,s plainly pobnea', 
and deriv’d from Authority, the £ded of cU > 
Government. A Man’s natural Force confifts onl> 
in the Vigour of his Limbs and F.rmnefs o his C 
rage; winch could never fubjed Multitudes to to 
Command. Nothing but their own Confe , 
their Senfe of the Advantages of Peace an 
could have had that Influence. 

But Philofophers, who have, embracd . 

(if that be not a Contradidion in n0t 

contented with thefe Conceffions. They a » 
only that Government in its earlieft Infancy aro <- 

Confent, or the voluntary Combination of th 

P le butalfo, that, even at prefent, when it has* 
Lin’d its full Maturity, it refts.on no other Foundauom 
They affirm, that all Men are ftill born equal, an 
Iwe Allegiance to no Prince or Government unlefs 
bound by the Obligation and Sandion of a ^ ’ 
And as no Man, without fome Equivalent, wou. t> 

the Advantages of his native Liberty, and fubjeft 11TL 
iclf to the Will of another; this Promise is always 
underftood to be conditional, and impofes on him no 
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Obligation, unlefs he meets with Jufticeand Proteflion 
from his Sovereign. Thefe Advantages the Sove¬ 
reign promifes him in return; and if he fails in the 
Execution, he has broke his Articles of Engagement, 
and thereby freed his SubjeSs from all Obligations 
to Allegiance. Such, according to thefe Plulolo- 
phers, is the Foundation of Authority in every Go¬ 
vernment ; and fuch the Right of Refinance, poifelt 
by every SubjefL 

Bur would thefe Reafoners look abroad into the 
World, they would meet with nothing that, in the 
leaft, correfponds to their Ideas, or can warrant fo re¬ 
fin'd and philofophical a Syftem. On the contrary, 
we find, every where, Princes, who claim their Sub- 
jefts as their Property, and affert their independent 
Right of Sovereignty, from Conqueft or Succelpon. 
Wc find alfo, every where. Subjects, who acknow¬ 
ledge this Right in their Princes, and fuppofe tliem- 
felves born under Obligations of Obi uience to a cer¬ 
tain Sovereign, as much as under the Pies of Reve¬ 
rence and Duty ;o certain Parents. Thefe Connexi¬ 
ons are always concaved lobe equally independent 
of our Con Cut, in PrrjL: and China ; in F <.. nu and 
Spain i and even in Holland and ExgUtrf wherever 
the Do£trincs abovementiorfd have not been care¬ 
fully inculcated. Obedience or Subjection becomes 
fo familiar, that moft Men never make any Enquiry 
about its Origin or Caufe, more than about the Prin¬ 
ciple of Gravity, Refinance, or the moil imiverfal 
Laws of Nature. Or if Curiofity ever move them; 
as foon as they learn, that they them (elves and their 
Anceftors have, for feveral Ages, or from Time irn _ 
N 3 memo- 
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memorial, been fubjeft to fuch a Government or fuck 
a Family; they immediately acquiefee, and acknow¬ 
ledge tlieir Duty of Allegiance. Were you to preach, 
inmoft Parts of the World, that political Connexions 
are founded altogether on voluntary Confent or a mu¬ 
tual Promife, theMagiftrate would foou imprifcn you? 
as feclitious, for loofening the Tyes of Obedience; 
ii your Friends did not before ihut you up, as deli¬ 
rious, for advancing fuch Abfurdities, 'Th ftrange, 
that an Aft of the Mind, which every Individual is 
hipposM to have form’d, and after he came to the 
Ufe of Reafon too, other wife it con'd have no Au¬ 
thority; that this AS, I fay, fhould be fo unknown 
to all of them, that, over the Face of the whole 
Earth, there fcarce remain any Traces or Memory 
of it. 

But the Contradl, on which Government is found¬ 
ed, is faid to be the original Canirail ; and conlo 
quenily may be fappos’d too old to fall under the 
Knowledge of the prefent Generation. If the Agree* 
ment, by which fa v age Men fir ft ailbciated and con¬ 
join'd their Force, be here meant, this is acknow¬ 
ledged to be real; but being fo ancient, and being 
obliterated by a thoufand Changes of Government 
and Princes, it cannot now be fuppos'd to retain any 
Authority. If we would fay any Thing to the Pur- 
pofe, we muft aflert, that every particular Govern¬ 
ment, which is lawful, and which impofes any Duty 
of Allegiance on the Subject, was, at firft, founded 
pn Confent and a voluntary Compart, But bcfidcs 
that this fuppofes the Confent of the Fathers to bind 
the Children, even to the moil remote Generations 

(which 
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(which republican Writers will never allow) befides 
^is, I fay, it is not juftified by Hiitory or Experi¬ 
ence, in any Age or Country of the World. 

Almost all the Governments, which exift at 
prefent, or of which there remains any Record in Sto¬ 
ry, have been founded originally, either on Ufurpa- 
tion, or Conqueft, or both, without any Pretence of 
a fair Confent, or voluntary Subje&ion of the Peo¬ 
ple. When an artful and bold Man is plac’d at the 
Head of an Army or Faction, ’tis often eafy for him ? 
by employing fometimes Violence, fometimes falfe 
Pretences, to eftablifh his Dominion over a People a 
hundred Times more numerous than his Partizans. 
fie allows no fuch open Communication, that his 
Enemies can know, with Certainty, their Number 
or Forces. He gives them no Leifure to affemble 
together in a Body to oppofe him. Even all thofe, 
who are the Inftruments of his Ufurpation, may wi(h 
his Fall; but their Ignorance of each other’s Inten¬ 
tions keeps them in Awe, and is the foie Caufe of his 
Security. By fuch Arts as thefe many Governments 
have been eftabliih’d; and this is all the original Con¬ 
tract they have to boaft of. 

The Face of the Earth is continually changing, 
by the Encreafe of fmall Kingdoms into mighty Em¬ 
pires, by the Diflolution of great Empires into fmal- 
ler Kingdoms, by the planting of Colonies, by the 
Migration of Tribes. Is there any Thing difcovera- 
ble, in all thefe Events, but Force and Violence ? 
Where is the mutual Agreement or voluntary Affoci- 
ation fo much talkt of ? 

Even the fmootheft Way, by which a Nation may 
receive a foreign Maker, by Marriage or a Will, is 
N 4 not 
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not extremely honourable for the People; but fuppo- 
fes them to be difpos’d of, like a Dowry or a Le¬ 
gacy, according to the Pleafure or Intereft of their 
Rulers, 

But where no Force interpofe* and Eleftion 
takes place ; what is this Election fo highly vaunted ? 
’Tis either a few great Men, who decide for tlie 
Whole, and will allow of no Contradiflion or Op- 
pofition: Or ’tis the Rabble, that follow a feditious 
Ring-leader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen 
amongft them, and who owes his Advancement merely 
to his Impudence, or the momentary Caprice of his 
Fellows. Are thefe diforderly Elections, which are 
rare too, of fuch mighty Authority, as to be the 
only lawful Foundation of all Government and Al¬ 
legiance ? 

I k reality, there is not a more terrible Event, 
than a total DUToIution of Government, which gives 
Liberty to the Multitude, and makes the Determina¬ 
tion or Choice of the new Eftablifhment depend up- 
on a Number, that nearly approaches the Body of the 
People: For it never comes entirely to the whole Body 
of them. Every wife Man, then, wiflies to fee, at the 
Head of a powerful and obedient Army, a General, 
who may fpeedily feize the Prize, and give to the Peo¬ 
ple a Mailer, winch they are fo unfit to choofe for 
themfelves. So little correfpondent is Fa£t and Rea¬ 
lity to thole philofophical Notions. 

Let not the EOablifhnient at the Revolution* 
deceive us, or make us fo much in Love with a 
philofophical Origin to Government, as to ima¬ 
gine all others monftrous and irregular. Even that 
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was far from correfponding to tliefe refin’d Ideas* 
’Twas only the Succeffion, and that only in the rega* 
Part of the Government, which was then changed: 
And ’twas only the Majority of feven hundred, who 
determin’d that Change for near feven Millions. I 
doubt not, indeed, but the Bulk of thefe feven Millions 
acquiefc’d willingly in the Determination: But was 
the Matter left, in the leaft, to their Choice ? Was 
it not juftly fuppofed to be, from that Moment, de¬ 
cided, and every Man punifh’d, who refus’d to fub- 
mit to the new Sovereign ? How otherways could 
the Matter have ever been brought to any Iffue or 
Conclufion ? 

The Republic of Athens was, I believe, the mofl 
extenfive Democracy we read of in Hiftory: Yet if 
we make the requifite Allowances for the Women, 
the Slaves, and the Strangers, we fhall find, that that 
Eftabliflmnent was not, at firft, made, nor any Law 
ever voted, by a tenth Part of thofe, who were bound 
to pay Obedience to it. Not to mention the Iflands 
and foreign Dominions, which the Athenians claim’d 
as theirs by Right of Conqueft. And as ’tis well 
known, that popular AfTemblies in that City were 
always full of Licence and Diforder, notwithftanding 
of the Forms and Laws, by which they were checkt: 
How much more diforderly mult they be, where they> 
form not the eftablifh’d Conftitution, but aftemble 
tumultuoully on the Diflolution of the ancient Go¬ 
vernment, in order to give rife to a new one ? How 
chimerical mull it be to talk of a Choice in any fuch 
Circumftances ? 

’Tis in vain to fay, that all Governments are/ 
or fhou’d be, at firft, founded on popular Confent* 
N 5 as 
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as much as the Neceffity of human Affairs will ad¬ 
mit. This favours entirely my Preter.fion. 1 main¬ 
tain, that human Affairs never will admit of this 
Confent; feldom of the Appearance of it: But that 
Conqueft or Ofurpation, that is, in plain I emu . 
Force, by diffiolving the ancient Governments, is 
the Origin of almoft all the new ones, that ever were 
eftablifh’d in the World. And that in the few Cafes, 
wherein Confent may feem to have taken place, it wat 
fo irregular, fo confin’d, or fo much intermix’d either 
with Fraud or Violence, that it cannot have any great 
Authority. 

Wh en a new Government is edabli/h’d, by what¬ 
ever Arts, the People are commonly dilfatisfy’d with 
it, and pay Obedience more from Fear and Neceffity, 
than from any Idea of Allegiance or moral Obi igni¬ 
tion. The Prince is watchful and jealous, and mull 
carefully guard again ft every Beginning or Appear¬ 
ance of Infurre&ion. Time, by Degrees, removes 
all thefe Difficulties, and accuftoms the Nation to 
regard, as their lawful or native Princes, that Family, 
whom, at firft, they confide red as Ufurpers or foreign 
Conquerors. In order to found this Opinion, they 
have no Recourfe to any Notion of voluntary Con- 
font or Promife, which, they know, never was, in this 
Cafe, either expected or demanded. The original 
Eftabliihment was form’d by Violence, and fubmitted 
to from Neceffity. The fubfequent Adminiftration is 
alio fupported by Power, and accjuiefc’d in by the 
People, not as a Matter of Choice, but of Obliga, 
tion. They imagine not, that their Confent gives 
their Prince a Title : But they willingly confent, be- 
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caufe they think, that, from long Poffeffion, he has ac¬ 
quir'd a Title, independent of their Choice or In¬ 
clination. 

s h o u l d it be faid, that by living under the Do¬ 
minion of a Prince, which one might leave, every 
Individual has given a tacit Confent to his Autho¬ 
rity, and promis’d him Obedience; it may be an- 
fvver’d, That fuch imply’d Confent can only take 
place, where a Man imagines, that the Matter de¬ 
pends on his Choice. But where he thinks (as all 
Mankind do, who are born under eftablifli’d Govern¬ 
ments) that by his Birth he owes Allegiance to a cer¬ 
tain Prince or certain Government; it would be ab-. 
furd to infer a Confent or Choice, which he exprefly, 
in this Cafe, renounces and abjures. 

C a n we ferioufly fay, that a poor Peafant or Ar- 
tizan has a free Choice to leave his own Country, 
when he knows no foreign Language or Manners, and 
lives from Day to Day, by the fmall Wages he ac¬ 
quires ? We may as well affert, that a Man, by remain¬ 
ing in a Veflel, freely confents to the Dominion of 
the Matter; tho’ he was carry’d on board while afleep, 
and mutt leap into the Ocean, and perilh, the Mo¬ 
ment he leaves her. 

What if the Prince forbid his Subjecls to leave 
his Dominions; as Tiberius punifh’d a Ro?nan Senator 
for attempting to fly to the Parthians , in order to- 
efcape his Tyranny? Or as the ancient Mufco<vites 
prohibited all travelling under Pain of Death ? And 
did a Prince obferve, that many of his Subjefts were 
feiz’d with the Frenzy of tranfporting themfelves to 
foreign Nations, he would doubtlefs, with great Rea- 
N 6 fan 
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ion and Juftice, rcftrain it, in order to prevent the 
Depopulation of his own Country. Would he for¬ 
feit the Allegiance of all his Subjefts, by fo wife and 
reafonable a Law? Yet the Freedom of their Choice 
is furely, in that Cafe, ravifh'd from them. 

A Company of Men, who fhould leave their 
native Country', in order to People fome uninhabited 
Region, might dream of recovering their native Free¬ 
dom ; but they would foon find, that their Prince 
hill laid claim to them, and call’d them his Subjects, 
even in their new Settlement. And in this he would 
act entirely conformable to the common Ideas of 
Mankind. 

The trueft tacit Confent of this Kind, which is 
ever obferv’d, is when a Foreigner fettles in any 
Country, and is beforehand acquainted with the 
Prince, and Government, and Laws, to which he 
muft fubmit: Yetis his Allegiance, tho’more volun¬ 
tary, much lefs expefted or depended on, than that 
of a natural born Subject. On the contrary, his na¬ 
tive Prince ftill afTerts a Right to him. And if he 
puniihes not the Renegade, when he feizes him in 
War with his new Prince’s Commifiion; this Cle. 
mency is not founded on the municipal Law, which 
in all Countries condemns the Prifoner; but entire 
Confent of Princes, who have agreed to this Indul¬ 
gence, in order to prevent Reprifals. 

Suppose an Ufurper, after having banifh’d his 
lawful Prince and royal Family, fhould elhiblifn his 
Dominion for ten or a dozen Years in any Country, 
and fhould preferve fuch an exafl Difcipline in his 
Troops, and fo regular a Difpolition in his Garifons, 
i that 
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Aat no Infurrettion had ever been rais’d, or even 
Murmur heard, againlt his Adminiftration: Can it 
be aflerted, that the People, who in their Hearts ab¬ 
hor his Treafon, have tacitly confented to his Autho¬ 
rity, and promis’d him Allegiance, merely becaufe* 
from Neceflity, they live under his Dominion ? Sup- 
pofe again their natural Prince reflor’d, by Means of 
an Army, which he affembles in foreign Countries: 
They receive him with Joy and Exultation, and ftiew 
plainly with what Relu£lance they had fubmitted to 
any other Yoke. I may now afk, upon what Foun¬ 
dation the Prince’s Title hands ? Not on popular 
Confent furely : For tho’ the People willingly acqui- 
efcein his Authority, they never imagine, that their 
Confent makes him Sovereign: They confent; be- 
caufe they apprehend him to be already, by Birth, 
their lawful Sovereign. And as to that tacit Confent, 
which may now be infer’d from their living under his 
Dominion, this is no more than what they formerly 
gave to the Tyrant and Ufurper. 

When we affert, that all lawful Government ari- 
fes from the People, we certainly do them a great 
deal more Honour than they deferve, or even expeft 
and defire from us. After the Ro?nan Dominions be¬ 
came too unweildy for the Republic to govern, the Peo¬ 
ple, over the whole known World, were extremely 
grateful to Auguftus for that Authority, which, by 
Violence, he eftablifh’d over them; and they fhew’d 
an equal Difpofition to fubmit to the Succeffor, whom 
he left them, by his laft Will and Teftament. It was 
afterwards their Misfortune, that there never was, in 
one Family, any long regular Succeflion; but that 

their 
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their Line of Princes was continually broke, either 
by private Affaflinations or public Rebellions. The 
Pi itlorian Bands, on the Failure of every Family, fet 
up one Emperor : the Legions in the EaJI a fecond : 
thofe in Germany, perhaps, a third: And the Sword 
alone cotild decide their Pretenfions. The Condition 
of the People, in that mighty Monarchy, was to be 
lamented, not becaufe the Choice of Emperor was 
never left to them; for that was impracticable: But 
becaufe they never fell under any Succeffion of Maf¬ 
ters, who might regularly follow each other. As to 
the Violence and Wars and Bloodihed, occafjon’d by 
every new Settlement; thofe were blamelefs, becaufe 
inevitable* 

The Houfe of haneajler rul'd in England about 
fixty Years: The prefentEftablifliment has taken Place 
very near the fame Time. Have all Views of Right 
in another Family been utterly extinguish’d ; even 
tho’ few Men now alive had arriv'd at Years of Di- 
feretion, when it was expell’d, or could have content¬ 
ed to its Dominion, or have promis’d it Allegiance : A 
fufficient Indication furely of the general Sentiment 
of Mankind on this Head. For we blame not the 
Adherents of the abdicated Family, merely on Ac¬ 
count of the long Time they have preferv’d their 

imaginary Fidelity. We blame them for adhering to 

a Family, which, we affirm, has been jultly ex pel 1 d, 
and which, from the Moment the new Settlement 
took place, had forfeited aU Title to Authority. 

But would we have a more regular, at leaft, a 
more philofophical Refutation of this Principle of an 
original Contract or popular Gonfent; perhaps, the 
following Ob few aliens may fuffice. All 
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All moral Duties may be divided into two Kinds. 
The firfl are thole, to which Men are impelled by a 
natural Inftinft or immediate Fropenfity, that operates 
in them, independent of all Ideas of Obligation, and 
cf all Views either to public or private Utility, Of 
tliis Nature are. Love of Children, Gratitude to Be¬ 
ne Tailors, Pity to the Misfortunate* When we re^ 
fled on the Advantage, that refults to Society from 
fuch humane Inilinds, we pay them the juft Tribute 
of moral Approbation and Eftecm: But the Pcrfon, 
actuated by them, feels their Power and Influence, an¬ 
tecedent to any fuch Reflexion, 

T h E ftcond Kind of moral Duties are fuch as are 
not fupported by any original Inftindk of Nature, but 
are performed entirely from a Senfe of Obligation, 
when we confider the Neceflities of human Society;, 
and the Impoflibility of fupporting it, if thefe Duties 
were negleded. 1 Fis thus Juflice or a Regard to the 
Property of others, Fidelity or the Obfervance of Pro- 
miles, become moral Duties, and acquire an Autho¬ 
rity over Mankind. For as Vis evident that every 
Man loves himfelf better than any other Per Ton, he 
is naturally impel! d to acquire as much as poflible * 
and nothing can ever reftram him, in this Propenfity 
but Reflexion and Experience, by which he learns 
the pernicious Eflfefts of that Licence, and the total 
DiAblution of Society, which muft enfue from it. 
His original Inclination, therefore, oiTnftindt is here 
check'd and reftraiifd by a fubfequent judgment or 
Obfervatiom 

I u e Cafe is precifdy the fame with the political 
Qt civil Duty of Allegiance* as with the natural Du- 
> ties 
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ties of J lift ice and Fidelity. Our primary Inftinfls 
lead us, either to indulge ourfclves in unlimited Li¬ 
berty, or to feek Dominion over others: And ’tis Re¬ 
flexion only, that engages us to facrifice fuch ilrong 
Paffions to the Interefts of Peace and Order. A very 
fmall Degree of Experience and Obfcrvation fufKccs 
t o teach us, that Society cannot polTsbly be main¬ 
tained without the Authority of Magiftrates, and that 
that Authority muft foon fall into Contempt, where 
exaX Obedience is not pay’d to it. The Obfervation 
of thefe general and obvious Interefts is the Source of 
all Allegiance, and of that moral Obligation, which 
we attribute to it. 

What Necefllty is there, therefore, to found the 
Duty of Allegiance or Obedience to Magiftrates on 
that of Fidelity or a Regard to Promifcs, and to fup- 
pofe, that ’tis the Confent of each Individual, which 
fubjedis him to Government; when it appears, that 
both Allegiance and Fidelity ftand precifely on the 
fame Foundation, and are both fubmitted to by Man¬ 
kind, on Account of the apparent Interefts and Ne- 
ce Shies of human Society? We are bound to obey our 
Sovereign, ’tis faid; becaufc we have given a tacit 
Promife to that Purpofc. But why are we bound to 
obferve our Promife ? It muft be after ted, that the Com¬ 
merce and Intercourfe of Mankind, which are oi Inch 
infinite Advantage, can have no Security, where Men 
pay no regard to their Engagements. It may, m 
like Manner, be faid, that Men could not live at all in 
Society, at leaft in a civiliz’d Society, without Laws 
and Magiftrates and Judges, to prevent the Encroach¬ 
ments of the ilrong upon the weak, the violent up¬ 
on 
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on the juft and equitable. The Obligation to Alle¬ 
giance, being of like Force and Authority with the 
Obligation to Fidelity, we gain nothing by refolving 
the one into the other. The general Interefts or Ne- 
ceffities of Society are fufficient to eftablifh both. 

I f the Reafon is afkt of that Obedience, which 
we are ^° un d to pay to Government, I readily an- 
fvvcr; bccaufe Society coud not otherwife fabjijl : And 
this Anfwer is clear and intelligible to all Mankind. 
Your anfwer is, becaufe we Jhou'd keep our Word \ Rat 
befides, that no Body, ’till train’d in a philofophical 
Syftem, can either comprehend orrelifh this Anfwer: 
Eefides this, I fay, you find yourfelf embarrafs’d, 
when tis afk’d you, why we are bound to keep our 
Word ? And you can give no other Anfwer, but what 
would, immediately, without any Circuity, have ac¬ 
counted for our Obligation to Allegiance. 

Bur to whom is Allegiance due? And who are our 
lawful Sovereigns ? This Queftion is often the moft 
difficult of any, and liable to infinite Difcuffions* 
Y hen People are fo happy, that they can anfwer, Our 
p> cfcnt Sovereign , who inherits , in a direct Line , from 
Ancefors , that have govern'd us for many Ages ; this 
Anfwer admits of no Reply ; even tho’ Hiftorians, in 
tracing up to the remoteft Antiquity the Origin of 
that royal Family, may find, as commonly happens, 
that its firft Authority was deriv’d from Ufurpation 
and Violence. ’Tis confeft, that private Juftice or 
the Abftinence from the Properties of others, is a 
moft cardinal Virtue : Yet Reafon tells us, that there 
is no Property in durable Objefts, fuch as Lands or 
Iioufes, when carefully examin’d in paffing from 
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Hand to Hand, but nmft, in fome Period, have been 
founded on Fraud and Injuftice. The Neceffities of 
human Society, neither in private nor publick Life, 
will allow of fueh an accurate Enquiry: And there 
is no Virtue or moral Duty, but what may, with 
Facility , be refin'd away, if we indulge a falfe Philo- 
phy, in fifting and ferurinizmg it, by every captious 
Rule of Logic, in every Light or Pofition, wherein 
it may be placed. 

The Queftions with Regard to private Property 
have fill'd infinite Volumes of Law and Philofophy, 
not to mention the Commentators upon both j and in 
the End, we may fafelv pronounce, that many of the 
Rules, there eRabUih’d, are uncertain, ambiguous, 
and arbitrary- The like Opinion may be form d 
with regard to the Succeffions and Rights of Princes 
and Forms of Government* The Dilcuffion of thefe 
Matters would lead us entirely beyond the Compafs 
of thefe E flays* *Tis fuflicient for our prefent Pur~ 
pofe, if we have been able to determine, in genera* 
the Foundation of that Allegiance, which is due to 
the eftahlifhM Government, in every Kingdom an 
Commonwealth ^ E 

# When there is no legal Prince,who has a Tide to a Throne, 
I believe it may fafely be determined to belong to the firil: Occupier. 
This was frequently the Cafe with the Kmart Empire* When any 
Race of Princes expires, the Will or Deflation of the hfl i rmCe 
will be regarded as a Title. Thus the Edi£l of l&vh the XI Vth, 
who call'd the Eaftard Princes to the Succelhon, in C^fc ot 
Failure of all the legitimate Princes, would, in kch E vWlt * 
have fame Authority. The Cdlion of the ancient Proprietor, 
efpecially when join'd to Conqueft, is likewise cfemM a wry 
good Right. The general Bond or Obligation, that binds us to 
Government, is the Intcreft and ffcccffitict of Society j and this 
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W g iha]] only obferve, before we con elude, that 
th° an Appeal to general Opinion may ju/Hy, in the 
ipeculative Sciences of Mctaphyfics, natural Philofo- 
ph)% or Agronomy, be efteem'd unfair and inconclu- 
iive, yet in all Queftions with regard to Morals, as 
wdl as Criticifm, there is really no other Standard, 
by \\ hich any other Controverfy can ever be decided- 
And nothing can be a clearer Proof, that a Theory of 
this Kind is erroneous, than to find, that it leads us in¬ 
to Paradoxes, which arc repugnant to the common 
Sentiments of Mankind, a ud to the Practice and Opi¬ 
nion of all Nations and all Ages, The poftrine* 
that founds all lawful Government on an originalCan- 
or Confent of the PeopIe 3 is plainly of this 
Kitid; nor has the ableft of its Pintizans, ip Profe- 
astion of it, fcrupled to affirm, that ahfelute Monar¬ 
chy is incwifjient twith civil Society 7 and fo can be no Form 
f a*vil Government at all*; and that the fupreme 
Power in a State cannot take from any Man by Taxes 
and Fmpofiims, any Part of his Property without his 
o-xn Confent or that of his Rrprefentatives -{\ What Au¬ 
thority any moral Reafoning cart have? which leads 
into Opinions, la wide of the general Practice of Man¬ 
kind, in every Place put this fingle Kingdom, kis ea- 
fy to- determine. 

Obligation is very ftrang, The Determination of it to this or that 
particular Prince or Form of Government is freqnen tly more 
uncertain and dubious. Prefcnt P.oflbfiipn has coftfiderable Au¬ 
thority in thefe Gales, and greater than in private Propei ty j be- 
caufc of the Dilorder?, that attend all Revolutions and Changes 
of Government* 

* Lee Lodce on Government, Chap, 7. 90. 

t W, Chap, 3i t 133j 1 39 > jq 0 . 
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ESSAY XXVI. 

Of Passive Obedience. 

I N the former Effay, we have endeavour’d to refute 
the /peculating Syftcrns of Politics, advanc'd mthis 
Nation ; as well the religious Syftem of the one 
Party, as the philofophical of the other- We come 
cow to examine the practical Confequences* dcduc 
by each Party, with regard to the Meafures of Sub- 
jnilSon, due to Sovereigns. 

As the Obligation to Juftice is founded intirely on 
thelnterefts of Society, which require mutual Abai- 
nence from Property, in order to preferve I eace 
amongft Mankind ; his evident, that, when the Exe¬ 
cution of JuiUce would be attended w ith very P c * m 
cious Confcquences, that Virtue mud be fufpeiKC, 
and give place to public Utility, in fuch extraordi¬ 
nary and fuch prefling Emergencies, The Maxim, 
fiat Jufiitia & ruat Caelum^ let Juftice be fetfoi m d, 
tho’ the Univerfe be dedroy’d, is apparently fitffo an 
by facrificing the End to the Means, fhews a prepo- 
fterous Idea of the Subordination of Duties- Wlmt 
Governor of a Town makes any Scruple of burning 
the Suburbs, when they facilitate the Advances of the 
Enemy ? Or what General abftains from plundering 
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a neutral Country, when the Neceflities of War re¬ 
quire it, and he cannot otherwife maintain his Army ? 
c Cafe is the fame with the Duty of Obedience to 
a S'ft rates ; and common Senfe teaches us, that as 
Government obliges to Obedience only on Account 
of us Tendency to public Utility, it mu ft always, in 
extraordinary Cafes, when public Ruin would evi- 
cntly attend Obedience, yield to the primary and 
original Obligation. Salus Populi fuprema Lex, the 
Safety of the People is the fupreme Law. This Max- 
ini is agieeable to the Sentiments of Mankind in all 
^ges : Nor is any one, when he reads of the In fur - 
rc&ions againft a Nero, or a Canac,alla, fo infatuated 
with Party-Syftems, as not to wifh Succefs to the En- 
terpiizc, and praife the Undertakers. Even our 
high monarchical Party, in fpite of their fublime 
Lheory, are forc'd, in fuch Cafes, to judge, and 
think, and approve, in Conformity to the reft of 
Mankind. 


Resistance, therefore, being admitted in extra¬ 
ordinary Emergencies, the Queftion can only be, 
amongft good Reafoners, with regard to the Degree 
of Neceffity, which can juftify Refiftance, and render 
it lawful or commendable. And here I muft confefs, 
that I ftiall always incline to their Side, who draw the 
Bond of Allegiance the clofeft poftible, and confider 
an Infringement of it, as the laft Refuge, indefperate 
Cafes, when the public is in the higheft Danger, from 
a cruel and abandon’d Tyranny. For befides the 
Mifchiefs of a civil War, which commonly attend 
Infurre&ion ; ’tis qertain, that where a Difpofition to 
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btllion appears amongft any People, it is one chief 
Chief Quite of Tyranny in the Rulers, and forces 
them into many violent Meafures, which they never 
would have embrac'd, if every one had feem’d in¬ 
clin'd to Submiffion and Obedience. ”1 is thus the 
Vyrannkide or A ffa (filiation, approv’d of by ancient 
Maxims, indead of keeping Tyrants and L Carpers 
in Awe, made them ten times more fierce and unre¬ 
lenting ; and is now jvilUy, upon that Account, 
abolifh’d by the Laws of Nations, and umverfnlly 
condemn'd as a bafe and treacherous Method of bung¬ 
ing to ]Lidice thefe Difturbers of Society. 

Besides ; we mud confider, that as Obedience is 
our Duty in the common Courfe of Things, it ought 
chiefly to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be more 
prepoilerous than an anxious Care and Sollicitude in 
dating all the Cafes, wherein Refiftance may be al¬ 
low’d. Thus, dio’ a Philofophcr reafonably acknow¬ 
ledges, in the Courfe of an Argument, that the Rules 
of juflice may be di(penfed with in Cafes of urgent 
Necedicy ; whatfliould we think of a Preacher or Ca- 
who ihould make it his chief Study to find out 
fuch Cafes, and enforce them with all the Vehemence 
of Argument and Eloquence ? Would he not be 
better employ’d in preaching up the general Doftriue, 
than in difplaying the particular Exceptions, which 
we are, perhaps, but too much inclin’d, ofourfehes, 
to embrace, and to extend ? 

There are, however, twoReafons, which may be 
pleaded in Defence of that Party amongft us, who 
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have, withfo much Indufiry, propagated the Maxims 
of Refinance; Maxims, which, it mud be conidi, 
are, m general, fo pernicious, and fo ddlruftive of all 
civil Society. The/,/ i s , that their Antagonifls car- 
rymg the Doflrine of Obedience to fuch an extrava¬ 
gant Height, as not only never to mention the Excep¬ 
tion m extraordinary Cafes (which might, perhaps, 

j eXCufabIe ) but even politively to exclude it j it 
became neceiTary to infill onthefe Exceptions, and de¬ 
fend the Rights of injur’d Truth and Liberty. The 
jW, and, periiaps, better Reafon, is founded on the 
ature of the Briitfi Con/liturion and Form of Go- 
vernment* 


7 l!> aImoft Peculiar to our Conftitution to eftablilh 
a fmi Magiftrate with fuch high Pre-eminence and 

, ’ Slllty ’ that ’ tho ’ hmited by the Laws, he is, in a 
manner, as far as regards his own Perfon, above the 
Lttws, and can neither be queftioned nor puniJhed for 
*? ny lnjLt J or which may be committed by 

r im ' Hl3 Mmiftcrs atone, or thofewho ait by his 
ommiflion, are obnoxious to Jufiice; and while the 
1 rmce is thus allur’d, by the Profpeft of perfonal 
bidety, to give the Laws their free Courfe, an equal 
Security is, in effea, obtain’d, by the Punifliment of 
the teller Offenders, and at the fame Time a civil War 
is avoided, which would be the infallible Confe¬ 
rence, were an Attack, at every Turn, made direftly 
upon the Sovereign. But tho’ the Conftitution pays 
this falutaiy Compliment to the Prince, it can never 
reafon ably be underllood, by that Maxim, to have de¬ 
termin’d its own Deltruflion, or to have eltablilh’d a 
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tame Submifiion, where He protects his Minifters, per- 
feveres in his Injufticc, and ufurps the whole Power 
of the Commonwealth. This Cafe, indeed, is never 
exprefsly put by the Laws ; becaufe it is impoflible for 
them, in their ordinary Courfe, to provide a Remedy 
for it, or eftablifh any Magillrate, with fuperior Au¬ 
thority, tochaftife the exorbitances of the Prince. But 
as a Right without a Remedy would be the greateft 
of all Abfurdities ; the Remedy, in this Cafe, is the 
extraordinary one of Refinance, when Affairs come 
to that Extremity, that the Confutation can alone be 
defended by it. Refiftance, therefore, mull, of courfe, 
become more frequent in the Britijb Government, than 
in others, which are fimpler, and confift of fewer Parts 
and Movements. Where the King is the foie Sovereign 
of the State, he has little Temptation to commit fucb 
enormous Tyranny as may juftly provoke Rebellion : 
But where he is limited, his imprudent Ambition, 
without any great Vices, may run him into that pe¬ 
rilous Situation. This was evidently the Cafe with 
Charles the Firft; and if we may now fpcak Truth.after 
Animofitiesare laid, tliis was alfo the Cafe with Jams 
t he Second. Thefe were liarmlefs, if not, in their pii- 
vate Character, good Men ; but miftaking the Nature 
of ourConftitution, and engrafting the whole legiftative 
Power, it became neceffary to oppofe them with ionic 
Vehemence ; and even to deprive the latter foimaliy 
of that Authority, which he had ufed with fuch Im¬ 
prudence and lndifcreiion. 


FINIS. 
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Oratorsafpire to. How abfurd would it appear, in our 
temperate and calm Speakers, to make ufe of an Apo- 
frcphe , like that noble one of Dtmofthcnes, fo much 
celebrated by £>uindilian and Longinus, when, juftify- 
ing the unfuccefsful Battle of Charonea, he breaks out, 
A r <7, my Fellow-Citizens, No : You have not err'd. / 
/wear by the Manes of thofe Heroes, who fought for the 
fame Caufe in the Plains of Marathon WPlat^a. 
Who could now endure fuch a bold and poetical Fi¬ 
gure, as that W'hich Cicero employs, after describing 
in the mod tragical Terms the Crucifixion of a Reman 
Citizen. Should 1 paint the Horrors of this Scene, not to 
Roman Citizens, not to the Allies of our State, not to 
thofe who have ewer heard of the Roman Name, not even 
to Men, but to Brute-Creatures ; or, to go farther, Jhould 
1 lift up my Voice, in the mojl defolate Solitude , to the 
Rocks and Mountains, yet Jhould 1 furcly fee thofe rude and 
inanimate Parts of Lature mow'd with Horror and In¬ 
dignation at the Recital of fo enormous an Ad ion f. 
With what a Blaze of Eloquence muft fuch a Sentence 
be Surrounded to give it Grace, or caufe it to make 
any Impreflion on the Hearers! And what noble Art 
and fublime Talents are requifite to arrive, by jufl De¬ 
grees, at a Sentiment fo bold and exceflive: To inflame 

t *^ >e QA&nA Quod fi hare non ad cives Romanos, non 
ad aliquos amicos noftrae civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Ro¬ 
mani nomen audiflent $ denique, fi non ad homines, veram ad 
beftias 3 aut etiam, ut longius progrediar, fi in ahqua defer- 
tiftima folitudine, ad faxa Sc ad fcopulos h*c conqueri Sc dc- 
plorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta & tam 
indigna it rum atrocitate commoverentur. Cic. in Ver. 
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the Audience, fo as to make them accompany the 
Speaker in fuch violent Pafiions, and fuch elevated 
Conceptions : And to conceal, under a Torrent of 
Eloquence, the Artifice, by which all this is effec¬ 
tuated ! 

Suitable to this Vehemence of Thought and Ex- 
preflion, was the Vehemence of Aftion, obferved in 
the ancient Orators. The fupplofto pedis, or (lamping 
with the Foot, was one of the moft ufual and mode¬ 
rate Geftures they made ufe of f ; tho’ that is now 
efteem’d too violent, either for the Senate, Bar, or 
Pulpit, and is only admitted into the Theatre, to ac¬ 
company the moll violent Paflions, that are there re- 
prefented. 

I am Somewhat at a Lofs to what Caufe we may 
aferibe fo fenfible a Decline of Eloquence in latter 
Ages. The Genius of Mankind, at all Times, is, 
perhaps, equal: The Moderns have applied them- 
felvesj with great Induftry and Succefs, to all the 
other Arts and Sciences : And one of the moft learned 
Nations of the Univerfe poffefles a popular Govern¬ 
ment ; which feems requifite for the full Difplay of 
thefe noble Talents ; But notwithftanding all thefe 
Advantages, our Progrefs in Eloquence is very incon- 

f Ubi dolor ? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium inge- 
niis elicere voces Sc querelas folet ? nulla perturbatio animi > 
nulla corporis \ frons non percufla, non femur 5 pedis (quod 
minimum eft) nulla fupplofio# Itaquc tantum abfuit ut inflam- 
mares noftros animos \ fomnum ifto loco vix tenebamus. 

Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 

ftderablo, 
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